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5 ° ri . 5 
tw qos HISTORY, ay the philosophers, is the 
. evolution pfz-events gvhich lie already in their 
causes, as” rdperties of geametrical figures lie in 
the scientific definition of those figiires, "The quali . 
ties which Buclid proves to belong to the'circle exiss > 
in the circle eternally. There ig no before and xi 
after, and th® sepst”of sequence is only. ine the suc 
, cessive steps by. which proposition after proposition is 
made kntWwn to the, limited understanding of man. 4 
In like manner tite unnumbgyed’ multitude of living 
* things, the animate’rthrong of be'ngs which fill the 
air, and crowd the watar end the earth, lie potentially 
in the efemental geymms outof which they scem ty’ be 
i developed; and the life*of the individual man, the 
long sequel of the acts and foxtung8,of his Tate, and ? 
-* all that he has donerand is to do, till, the pyre is 
(vo at. vo 
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place Gone other combinations, is 


” ives : 
exhausted sii elves ila - 


goferneé by] Jaws"as inherent te 
> 7 through cite the mashenatician deyelops hs infer, 


in a single mint penetiites th> circle of mankind, 
and shapes thém afresh after its ljkeness. . We tall 
= Shea scgence of history—we dream thet we can trace 


aad asnece 


e. ences J from the equation ofan ellipse. 
Ps man consfr" ructed gut of’ ° os 


Were tle, equation ve 1 
q elements’ ‘as few and*simpla, We should now ald that . 


has been, aia that is to"be, without mowing from 
: z 2 our Kibrary Dkairs; but withthe knawledge we shoul 
lose thegunverts ainty which gives life its “purpose oe 7 me 
e = «itz interest. The pledsurgof es exiatente “depends upon > | 
i‘ its aasietigs, and. if we aré%ndeed but the automata os ° 


spiritualia ehh Leibnitizg Bence us to be, then! of C3 
= all the gifte which, God has bots ut us, the 


laws of causation which governed’ the actions of our 
F < > fathers, and from which we can,fovecast the tendencies, 7 
- of Senerations tocome. The spontaticons forge in the 
soul of a stngle man of genius will defeat our subtlest 
Galculations : :—and of all forecasts of the fature, there 
is but one ®n which we can repose with confidence, ; 
. that aothing is’cértain but the unforeseen, > 


ee : So long as the rulespof our spiritual navigation 
" were supposed to, be definitely Icnown;'so long as 
conscienae was believed to’be the yoice of God in us, 


*choicesiis the trick which He has pi layed ipon our *, 


and there wef celestial constellations io which we 


bi e sie Sais acl makes “the certaiy appear as could appeal to correct its variations, it mattered 
uncertaip, whick cieatS us with theéelief that the little whether we comprehended co what pert we wete 
ri fature isein_our fiands® to mguki* ethet for good or bound. Ouy coutse had beey laid vlown for us by:the 
é ill. of the pas forces af hunaii the most , Master Navigetor of the Universe, and Wwe could sail 
« Powerful i is for ever concealed from us. “The? acorn on witha "~~~ f untried 
- has produced the of, gud"thé oak the acorn? from possibilitie ny causes 
rs tig. time” when gala Shs begtn to be, and one We are pass ANN Wilh rts fail-us, 
. oak, fe eb pee as tlpntical with scuniheys and the st | R680 ‘ tongue of 
Mas‘; mair> Ant egal iedjeidual brifigs into the prydent eM Sas - clanours 
the whip © character’ engl capabilities differing from * that he is as wise as the’sage, and the sage shrinks 
»those os = rn incalculable till they have from saying that it is not so. Amnthority.as mute. 
had fisplapdylasclioo An flea Yeneratgl * a One man, we are told, is as goglas anotyer : each 
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by Divine pee “may shin aghe pleases, and 


carte his actions after his own liking. Institutions 
vg titemselves into wordy; fornts 
mger 


crumble; creefls resol 

of goverament disintegraty, and there’ is no lo 

rany word of commahde In'place of th 
- once at*the belin, gave thgir, orders gntl conepefled 

abediehee, we'have crews nOw, all equal, hg decide 

, oy the maferity of votes. We haye entered Git ah 
age of universal democracy, political ad spiritual, 
such as ake world hgs never’ seen, Befre; and *civil- 
ised mankind are broken into two hundred ‘nillion 
units, each “thinking and “wing what i is good ‘in his 
own eyes. ’ : . e 4 
= Experience of the past forbids 4 beltef that 
anarchy will, continue for ever. * Man $s a gregarious, 
arimal, and, as the Barth fills up, the flocks must be 
packed m more ade Fresh compbfnatians are inevi- 
table—and cémbinations odhere only" when formed on 
definite’ principles to which® ihdividual” ifcdinations 
“must bend. Strong «minds have a natural terfncy 
to’ direct eak minds. Majorities vote wrongly., The 
wrong’ colrse runs ile ship upon the rocks; and the” 
fobl, when his folly i issues In n practical disasterpunder- 
stands in some degree that he is a fool. The uni- 
versal’ sand-heap vill find must once » more organise 


itself; Gough i in Phat ie politically, or round 


e pilots who stood®, e 


“awwurs Or, AN, encList dneey, 5 ; 
what kind of gute conviction, j it were waste of 
Inbour to eonlectaze: Meanwhilo"the Fesults of life 
as they appear’in adv: anced countries like Englind 
“Each, 
Englishman, each? Amerioan, left to*his’ own guidance 
and compalled by the” regpttleamess of ‘his nature to , 
aspire to somethin g, turns to the one direction plainly 
open to him,and’sets himself with might and, main%to g 
make gioney. ° Meney i is-power ; money confinands a, 

* certainskind of enjoyment ; the extessive wanbof” it 
~ is palpable disenjoynrent. We desire to sheceed ; to 
make ourgelves considerable among our fellows ; and 
money is th@*est standard of Measurement readily. 
appreciable, But when we’ have got it we ‘are still 


fand America were never: less interesting. 


unsatisfied.” The pleasyres whichymoney eal buy the 
soon exhausted. ‘The chief delight “has bech in the 
getting the thirty got becomes a weariness: and we 
* must citho throw ow” inélinations into chains and 
lasteranine to desire nothing but ahah the doWar will * 
purchase for us, or, else to scape vacuitypwe fling 


, aurselwes into dilettante sciences, study the anatotiy 


of shells and beetles, 61 Be find”y spurious ‘interest in the 
. fictittous world of novel-witers, which reality d penies 
jus in our own. . “ : 


» On these terms the better aot Be ‘men analwonsen 
So long ‘tts they are 
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fifa existence grow “edkony. 
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obliged to work. shor are in contact vith facts, es 
s 7 retain their ayoral healfh. When money Js provid 


ome uRne- 
. wm Sufficient quantities and, work Bas dee 


scessary, they cast “about ‘for oceupatign. The new" fe 
- order of” things fias mone to give them of 2 nob] kfnd, 

ond in despair they fling themselves int@, the past. 

- They, see fir the old world what the modern world 

fails"to provide. The Catholic Church, evhich their 


+ dativers broke with, tells thém that the disease from , 
ag a whiel? they suffer 4 is the, mitural fruit of afostasy. = 


The Catholic Chufch alone can * all the yoid if their 

"e hearts. ~The noble gaploymegt forevbial ehey pine 

= the Caureh holds-out with ever-open Serie 

: ment fn yhich the conan of the saint? earned the 
aureoles sroond, their Grows—and mapy and many a 
hjgh-souled 1 man 4nd weman among us & taking the 

- Church at its word, and tring the periment. The 
_ Reformers led them out into the wilderness, dut, in 
* that wilderness was 110 Sinai wth the revelatid? of a 


© 


ts new law—only a and ¢ desert strewed with puggets| © 


~, o! f gold. “There was no Ji orang x with a promised land ° 
beyond aly a deluding meage “with gold. dust; 
for water. . ‘ 
Tha — strange phepapie of this 
wah con see once mere zisiag wmong us, 
as if By eashaxtineks, be ‘religious orders of the 
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Middle Ages ; Benedittines, Carntelites, Dorfinieans : 
house§of monks and nuns, to which Ameri ican and 
English ladies ‘tnd gentlemen? are ence more *gather- 
2 ing as of old, flying no longer from a world of violence 
or eprafligacy,” bitt from a world of, Smnptiness and 
spiritual death. Ps “ 
In Spain and Italy, where the continuity of 
Catholicism, has been unbroken, and the, conventaal * 
_ life ha’ been “tap dong familiar, to seek to digyuise its 


* true foatures, it is "regarded mile the same hatred 


> with which it was Arian by our fathers; it denotes 


nothing but sehsuality , Sgnorance, and sin. The 
Ttalian Gov@rgment & rooting ott the zhote system, 
as ruthlessly asHenry VITI. Roy: yalists and Repub- 
‘Ticans nay make their alteynate revéllitios” inthe 
Spanish pepinstda 5 the provincys » submitn inidiffer- 
May wav ing hat to them it matters little whether 


; they, be, Duled by king’or president ; but suggest a 


rebteration of the colwled. fraternities, and the paving-, 
stones of Valladolid onl Dyrgos would rise up, in 
«mutiny. Tn England, where"the past is obscyreg: dy 
sentimental pession3 ‘in “America, where there & no 
past, or where the” Tesson’ of the old world aré 8up- 
posed to have no application 3 }in Franee, where eS 
entire nation & s swimming id agpea of anaighy, : and 
the vessel of the Stale i8 shattered and the drowning 
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va "SHORT STG 7S." i "ANNgLs OF AMENGLISH MBB RY, Cada 
ag : which the waves i 7 si * ° 
* — wretchéscling té each floating plank which ¢ 5 ia . out further preface T shall introdute the readér to the 


js are 
eo 


drift within “thein* reach, conyentual Institutio: ; i neta St. Albans, in Hertfordshiré, the wealthiest 

. springing up as mushroems after an aufumn rafn. EC . 4 and: ‘most brilliant of all the retigipus onsesioncrent 

* — mushrooms is it to“be ? growing as fast, and as es . : Britain, the annals of whtch Herateen lately edited 
to rene Or are we really witnessing the revival * $-*, “by the-accomptished and Iéarned Mr.,Riley2 r 


7 «of an ofdér of things whigh,- after a -violent*ever- ° : Oo Tite surviving ruins®tonvey a More imposing sense 
throw, 4s recommencing a sécond period of* enduring 4 of the andfent magnificence than Melrose, or Foun? 
— energy and pewer ? é . > tee tains, or Glastonbury. Phe moral ruitt aivatn are- 9 | 
oy “Times will answer. It depends on whether the . . © ceded the Suppression—not magnificent, but chaméful 
© ¢ Gatfiolic form of Christianity canerecover its hold on « \ “and ignominious—haf the advantakenof being attested 
ca ” the convictions of, educated fnen. Meanwhile it wil. <8 “+ ~ tous by evidence to which the most passionate pune 
not be uninteresting to lopk particularly at the his- 5 i + of the ages of fattltcan make no exception. But to 


“e tory of one of these foundations as ifactuallf existed 
“ fhancfent Efgland. Asin science, if We ‘vould know 
the > natare ofany animal or plant, we can Igarnemuch, - 
if ‘not the Whole, of its Gharactér from a single speci- 
meh, so the career ‘of a distingnisted ablfey, fem its 
* beginning to its end, can hard]y fail tqteserpble what 
other abbeys are likely to be, if we are agaitMtothaye 
‘them among us. Planted ixt thé sarhe soil of human 
-. lif, surrotmded by-the Same temptations, and.wour- * 
so, ished by the same influences the idea will naturally i 
develop in the same directiqn. «, . . 
The old English records, in the course of publica- 


this we shallake ‘nore “properly jod by pursuing the 
course of the story. * ft : 
$ The town of St. Albans, famons in’Mnglish his 
tory for two battles fought there in the Wars of tlie 
Roses,-yands on thé reat N orth Road, twenty miles 
_from ae the site,of the Roman Verulam. 
The aboriginal British village wa’ a military, postin , 
the time of the Emperor’ Nero. & Destroyed by Bog- 
_ dicea, the works were’reconstrusted avher, Britain was 


firtally subdued, and Yarulam grew into a municipal 
. = ae . .. tee 
11, Gesta Abbatum monas-] nates Mon, S. Albani. 
terii Sancti Albani. "A Thoma} 3, >Megistrwm Abbatico Johan- 


tion under the Master of the Ro i - Walsirgham compilata, regnante| nis Whetkampsted. Batted by 
iondl phort i the ; me 648 a sera Rigano Secundo, se Henty ‘Thpmits Riley, Bajristeryat- 
tional o : unity for a study, of thisccind ; md withs — is, 2, Johannis? Améndethaw® Anal Tae.) oe 
—— " P 
“oy . 
CW “. 
: oe € @ t 7 ; 5 ae > 
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e 
town of yoalth cand consequence. The preachers of 


Christianity followed in the track of the legions i ane 4 
in the Hertfordshire colony was shed the blood of, the 
* first English martyr to the new faith. Albanus, a* 


citizen of. Verulufn, was called undtr the Diggleyan 
Z sy * from 


persecfition to give accougt ‘for his ‘apostas 
the religion, of the masters of the world, and, prefer- . 
=" rifig’Chyist to the emperor, “was sent to join his Lord 
bydhe strord of the exycutioner. _legertd embéllished e s es 
* the death-scene With miraglos which it is mecdless * 5 
to repeat. * The ‘general “fact that a person learing ~ 
the name Albanus was kifled Be fhig spot because he ! 
°  awas 9 Christian maf*be accepted as ‘yee When the - : 
perseention ¢ ceased the maftyrdom was ioe al 
bys an inseeiption of the wall of the town.” Keka ah 
e wes built on the ste where the bloéd had fallen. It 
a acq tired a gpecjal sanctity, and “Guiting > iar 
controversy was the scené of a provitfel epuncil. 
+ ‘St. German of Beteoe the champion of orthodoxy 
against Pelagius, preached and paid his orisong at St 
's tomb. oe Ane 
: * A more dangerous gfomy ‘yn a*theorist, on the 
freedom of the will appeared upon the scene imme- 
diately after ; Britain was overwhelmed by a flood 
* of Sexofi heathdn Honan ciyilisatgn djsappeargd 
in smoke anG ruins; and, of Verulam and all that*it 


e 
. ane 


~ a.) 
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contained, there was nothing left? by, the widdle of 


7 tlee, SNL century but a green rouhded+hill, sloping 
up fyom the little river Ver, wheresshee 


'p browsed ’on 
the undulating ridges which clothed and congealed 


theew: viaek of ‘strfet and market “place, ‘Rhpre, for 
generatione after geneMition, lay unthought of and 
mndienisbed the , bones of England’s Pyetomartyr. 
The" fame ofe his ‘sufferi ing was revived when, eee 
, tine brought Baele Christignity. But Alban” himself, 
* still slépt in his unkafowR graye, rand three hundred 
* and fifty years of rath and sunshine, and” gathering 
mould ang springing herluge, had effaced the last 
* traces of his haditional resting” “place.* ‘Somewhere- 
under those ‘tirf’ mods he was lying. Piety for- 
bade the belief, that remaths ‘so precious could have 
perished like Tatiiaon bones. Eut there was ao 
diviningod 10, fistoot thre buried treasure. Only 
God could Reveal where itiwas deposited ; and‘devout 
sould? vould but ewais and pray that in time the 
> mystgry might be made known. _ y 
| Miracle like Hah oH restored the -cress* on 
which {he Sayfour aad auffpred to the adoration of 
+ the Christian world, discovered i in the fulness of time 
the relics of His servant, © , 
- In the youe 7: 758, Mercia, theatentral kingdom of 
the Saxon Heptareby, was shaken by civil disorder. 


s 


c- 
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iz 
Ethelbala, the "ihe, was killed. Beornred, who 
snatched “at the” throne, yas defeated and hag¢to fy 
fore his ‘life. The, Thahes, wnanimi ebasehst, elected 
as their sovercignsa youth named Offa, brave ine 
battle and Tobleeast blood, ‘for he was Seyenteefith, i in 
Gesell “Gant Odin ‘himself. ©The seven kingdoms 
Were already tending to become one. Offa'was no : 

¢ sogner in ‘he saddle than the begah to, extend: his 
S borders at ‘the expense of his neighbours, fell into * 5 
eS tourespondence with Charlémagsé—aspired, perhaps, 4 
to imitate Charlemagne on a smaller séale, ayd be- ~ 
come monarch of a unitede ag: Aiming espe- 
ae at securing a’ ega-board, he covetgdthe | Easterr 
‘counties,-and he “proposed a match “for (one of his 
danghttre: wile Ethelbert, of East Anglia. e The pro- 
pésition ras welt ofiteriained, ‘and eee paid a 
visit to the Mercian court to make’ agquaintaysé with . 
his bride. The ‘mind of Git aras set a gig 
tertitories than the ferson of his intended son. law. 
“His own’ fe een Was ambitious like Lady Macbeth for 
her. husband’s greetness, and as'fittle serupuidis to, 
then means that she used. She epggested that Ethel 
Beetemer 4 in his power, afide thatfthere was a ‘shorter 
road than marriage towards the ammexation of the * 
coretedprovince. <Offaya professing Obristian, started 
in homes at the hint of murders Wtlielbett, never. 


| 
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theless, having chiara Offa’s ‘castle, 
alive. Feasted’i in splendour, 
° gotgeo 


never" left it 
and placed torest in a 
bed hang with gold.and purple, he-was let 
down through a trap-dooy and smothered below ith 
° * pillows. Offa, seized East Anglia | and chiained his 
. desfra$> but’ the Ties! of the -murdered Ethelbert 
, haunted his slumbers and’made night hideous to him. 
totich food. * Awake he was haunted by his» -erime— 
. When exhaustion “brpuglit-sleep, it was to exchange, 
the pafn of remorse for she more fearful anguish ‘of 
” imagitfation. At leigth ina dream, or from the 
suggestious of his confessok, he learnt the condition 
on which he Might be pardoned. He must diszover- 
the boges of St. Alkan, and raise an sphey 4 in us 
honour. 


le os 

f 
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e merece Aader will have 1B me ‘ivate Sage 
on the 


In the 


de in Which the adventure was achieved. 
° 
end which passes as qhistovy, King Offa 


. called) « of Lichfield, to meet him with his brother 
- prelates on the site of Verulam. ‘Tt was # summer 
day, Aygust 1,°793s8 year “after the murder. Offi, 

+ then’ a grey-haired man “of sixty or thereabouts, 


thanes. The " drelates marched 7A ‘processidn with 


oy 
- 


“3° 


sent te the Bishop (ar Archbishop as he was then ° 


appeared on horseback attended by his son and his | 


He shut himself,up in his chamber, H2" refused to 


> 
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3 of priests and 


‘3. and a and. long file 
banners, and c A gs cht 


monks chanting ‘their Litanies. Lig : 
suddenly ont’of the sky"and struck the gro ie 
fore their feet with ‘blinding splendour. ‘Phe bis fae 2 
threw themselves on-their knees and, prayed., co ° 
king and his lords prayed. ‘The spectators fy! h of 
gathered in a crowd joined in expectant “adoratio 


At ‘engtlis trembling with, excitement, feram per 


‘ need 
cutinnt, per strike the earth.’ ‘There was 10 


< of long ‘search when Eeavant had poiftted to the spot.’ . 


St. Alban’s skeleton, or the bones composing it, Was 


found entire. Evidence of an ‘earthly kind to iden- 
tify them as really those of Albar- there avas none 
-—bvt none was néeded._ The celestial indication 
was itself proof conclusive. Weak believers if any 
auch were present, ‘nad their doubts dispelled by the 
pewers ‘which thé sacred things at once dasples ed. 
Lame men leapt upon their feet, “eat eg:s heard, 
and blind eyes werp opened. A band’ of. goll was 
” fastened about the skull with Aban’s name insci'ibed 
upon it.- The aelies 
locisluc ox box inlaid with gold a and set with sapphires, 
and (Offa set out instantly “for * RomG to impart his 
discovery to Pope Adrian” the First. He confessed 
_, his guilt for the murler of Ethelbert, He related 
” hig dre¢m. and. fhe result. of it, ASvian, admitted 


Jere deposited tenderly in a 
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the Prolomartys at once on thd <i of the ‘Saints, 
gave Offa power to found his meliestery ae tuorum 
peccatosum. remissionem, ang promised that it should 
be the peculiar charge of himself”and his successors, 


. No bishop, archbishop, or’ even legate should’ haye 


authority to meddle Withui. 2° i aie 
On the king’s returnsto England a great Council 
of thanes and bishops was held at Verulam, fo’ the 


cetemony of laying the first stone; a number %f ‘ 


c , monks were colletted from the. best-ordered “existing, 


houses$ and endowed with broad lands, fenced round 


> with Privileges and iiberties, and exempt from fees 


and taxesto king « or pontifi, St. eed 8 Abbey began 
to be a fact. «| . 5 


Of »Villegtd; the, first Wbbot, little _garvives but 
the name. “ * This much only is digtinetly visible, that 


so man}yother Places, community, of “persons who 
had boune themselves" by “the usual vows of pover' ty, 
chastity, and obedience, men.and women (for a° 
separate convent of sisters formed part of thp founda- 


about the year 793 there was established hete, asin 
aN 


y tion) -who had forsworn all earthly ties, ‘all earttily 


interests and ambitighs, andhad determined to spertd 


~ theit lives in devotional exercises, in attending the 


poor and Sick, in fonedietion and intercessory prayer. 
In this egneeption, the monasterigs’ were to‘be exer- 


" sf a 


15. 


< 
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burning lamps, from which- Divine grace shoul 
perenni#ily radidte. a 


_ Reality, in this world of ours, falls genet (ly too 
short of theory. The shortcomings at St. Alban’s_ 
_ became visible scandalously soon. , The first care of” 
the moiks skould heve Reve fr fee founder. ° Offa 
died soon after the abbey Was set going. - The un- 


P grateful Willegod allowed the king’s body to be con- 


signed by unknown hands to an unknown grave. It 


-wilS uncertain whether thie “burial was 80 much as 
Christian. Willegod wae pigished for his negligence - 


by an qiness of which he died. -The brethren could 
but hope that Offa’s soul might not be suffering for 
“jt in" purgatory. < 
_ _Tke _sapling, planted, as if was, 5 fall’ grown, was 
siaw in tdking root. Eadric, the second , abbot, a re- 
lation of Offa’ 8, Showed the same - careless: < and 
ended soon also an equally. undistinguiched rule. 
_ Wakig, the next, was actively: objections. He 
was of the blood royal, and, erectus est in super gee. 
was lifted up wifh pride. Thinking more’ 6f his 
descent from Odin than of hy bondage to Christ, 
Walig dressed in silks, spent js time in Hunting- 


field and banquet, —was a politiciaa and a courtier, * 


. With these expensive 4 tastes he was accused of wast 
ing ae ‘Church’ ‘3 treasures, and; wersy crime of all, 


-ought to hare been aechtpale 


s 
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he inyited ladies to ding’ with hint in the Abbot's 

parlour, and lodged the huns too snear his private 
chrenbed Was, it for this thas lightning had come 
from heayen to discover,-the relits of tho Pypto- 
emartyr? Theses undalised. brethreh rose in mutiny 
agaitsy Their Carnalis Abbas. Wulsig, too, “elosed 
his career prematurely: ‘Ho died, as was said, by* 
poison,—ué dicitux potionatus,—and was folloaved, to 
his grave by¢ the curses of the community. Fa © 

- Slightly, vety” slightly, matters now mended. 

Abbot Wulngth, whd ‘Sueceeded, shifted aways the 


snuns, established, diseipling, and recovered lands 


which Wutsig had alienated, But Wulnoth 400 was 
far from a saint? Too often_he weis to be met afield 
in buff jerkin, with horn and innntaice suite, when he. 


and ee *mass-book and brevity. St. A'lban’s* 
Abbey seerjed likely to bed a failure after all. Ead 

frith, fifth abbot, was no 0 better. Badfrith was nobly 
bornybut filius hujiis séouli, achild of this worl, who 
set a pernicious example to the. weaker, brythren, 

Clearly efiough, the trge which Offa had plantéd soz 
carefully needed fo Ve Watbned afresh dr it would 
wither away. . 


« 


Help came when it was leastelooked for. ee 
times had Bimnodfos for perce Engl Each Summer 


You, U1, le 


He preferred hawk, 


° 


= 


” visits, converted i nda tsps 


» 
, 


me = ssH080 oie ‘ 


the ongnnel of plundering Danes. 
yergun 


brought fleets we 
They lafided in farce. Half the countr y was 
and wasted dy them. Their chiefs were 


whe-spared neither shrinéenor altar, monk nor pun, | 
St. Alban’s,-far inlahd a§ it was, hat not esgaped a 
visit ftom them, and, half eines es of the Poinreh 
‘had been carried off. Fr om. “these stones*wus raised 
upa saviour. Wulfa, a Danish sover, whose heart 
was péretrated, became, on one of these maratifing ° 
He carried his fer- 


e 
reathens, 


vd Spirit into kis faith, ittmned hermit, settted him- 
self down in St. Alban’: woods toscrusts and water- 
cresses ; and so famed afhong* the degenerate Saxons 
” became the pirafe ‘Secluse, that high prelates went to 
him. to -confess their Sins and be abselved’; while 
“Abbot Eadfrith® ghamed by such an example at his 
door, laid Fite his srosier, took, to’ thegfoods at 
Wulfa’s side, end the conignupity, iffspir with fresh 
erthusiasm, fended ther 7 ways, , ? 

A ‘series of abbots follosved who brovglit St. 


Alban’é into the Gvefage condifion of Saxon 1 Tonas- ~ 


“Series. They were nejther rt egevout especially + nor* 
expecially undevout. They were Wholesomg church- 


men, of solid, substaxtial t¥pe, whfo carried on theix 


business with Propriety and decency. As the country 
became more settled, town, fords up" under sthe 
. *-=ae 4 
€ . rt 
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abbey’s shadow, with a market aut & parish church, 
Moesheg w ere drained, woods swat cletred. The abbey 
itself was enfirgéd. In lays ing the foundations for the 
zew buildings the ruins were exposed of the ancient 
“Romanscity ; ; walland pave ements, ceNars # and yaults, 
and arthed passages whfchsbecantt the déns of thiev res, 


and higltwaymen, The bricks were used again for 


modern houses. 
: lev élfed, “Infidt, the abbey and {outside chilos Was 
rodiiced to order, and dife hecame rational and humart. 
As at Present, in the di8interment of the Meehan 
“and Babylgnian nionuments ‘there i is an eagerness to 


* 


~ discover connecting links ah fhe sacred Hebrew, ° 


history, sd at St: Alban’s Pious eyes were on the 
watch for trates of the fhartyreg saint, Pragination? ? 
and possibly ipvention, came tg the "assistance of fact. 
Tn the Dy of a Roman houst were found urns of 
pottery and Lrglass, contatnigy, as was aSsumed, ashes 
of men andswomens Jjoth urns and ashes, as helong- 


a ing to unbaptized heathén, w erg carefully destroy ede 


Old scrolls and books «were ad to have ‘been dis: 
éovered also, which the'lgarntd declared to be books 
of religions or rituals gf devils, and which, therefor, 
were consighed to the fire. A érumbling box, how- 
ever; Was turned up, with a parehimehitin it in ancient 
British, and this $n gating proved ‘tg bea life 


e . 


The vaults and caves were filled dnd > 


° 
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of St. “Albanus ‘Liviself, agreeing “in all particulars 
with théaccounf friven of him by Bede. It was part 
of the duty of monks to learn by hear* thebiographies 
of their patron saints. Theminuteness of agreement, 
therefore, | throws suspicion on the independence of” 
the testimony. The British vorsion was, nevertheless» 
“at once translated into Latin, and appoiated to be 
read int the Church, and farther carious inquiry was 
cut shétt by miracle. The translation was no sooner - 
eoinplete than the Parchment, crumbled to dust. 
Monkish fraud ! the modern readet exclaims im- 
patiently. Rather, perbaps, without more fraud or@ 
thought of fraud than has been displayed by some 
z exthusiastic decipherers-of the arrow -head inserip- 
sions. A xeritable record of some king or Other, in 
A half-known lapguage, may easily ha¥e been con- 
‘strued into a preconceived meaning by dhe 
dulous imagivation, withoug, any Gishonesty at all. 
When the balance is eventually struck Between the 
opposing tendencies which eyolve between them the 
spiritual history of cxankind, an over-readiness to be- ~ 
dieve in a cause generally henourable will be found 
to have been less wet vadh tanita scepticism 
which creates nothing, andeis contént to sneer and to 
destroy. ae g 


° 


2 
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prelacy of the abbey Sohpaicnt %8 ron in the great 
Sayon families. - Two nobly-born Sbrethren? Leoftic, 
and Aldic whoowas afterwards Primate, ruled suc- 
meeeeyely, at St. Alban’s,—both ment of distinguished 
“piety; both of them a perplgxity to thg monastic com 
ana, Which Jknew not whether mosteto praise or 


blame their eduienietenoct Those abbots found 


most favour with the brethren who most enriched the a 


> corporation. > Large land grants fell in undertheofii rie 
‘and Alfric, and theyefore they were admired and * 
honoured ; bift the’ monles consjderedthat they ‘were 
<aictisatten the first object of Christ’s care, and that 
the increased wealth shduld Show itself in increase of 
comfort. . The tyo brothers regardéd the poor afd 
miserable aschaving a» superior claim, and lavished 
Christ’s patrimonyein relieving thetpécessities « of the" 
neighbouxhood. Even the jeivels intended for St. 
Alban’s shijne were saarifiged i in g severe famine-- 


Abbot t Leofric daring to say that ae true temples vf - 


Christ were the bodies of his suffering members. 

Wiiether the abbgt did welt oP ill inthis judg? 
ment, of: his, snuflled pUiscoptented brother, Vover i 
ile qui nihil ignorat— Let Hih determine wha kifosy- 
eth all things.’ The apostle who thought most about 
the poor was the traitor Judas? ke poor we had 
always witlf us, ayd pioys monks of St. Alban’s were 


. 


c 


r "ag . 


. 


, was broken by a curious episode.” 


mutiny of Tast, and the secular arm 


. e 
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There was open 
led 
hiad to be alle 
provell hellibus 
rebellious servants. 


not tobe met witht every m day. 


in. Leofricrexcellente 93 he was, 
austeyus — sevete master to 


down frome London “and * 


Rough licemen came - 
ae in Y thet cofls:, The 


chained up the “most refractgy 


zest were left to grumble ift private over their “short- 


enedl rations. ite 

© “Unger ‘Abbot Alfric the Y monotony of pordinary } ife 
athe special dis-. 
tinetjon of theabbey was the ‘Spdssession, of the genu- 
ine relies of the great Pyotomartyt, No one ques- - 
tioned that they had oe reglly discoveredl by Offa. 


reason, “yhether the shrine at St. Alban’ 3 éqntinued 
fornold them. the aMeyThad t been plundered by the 
Denes‘ The Dautes, it*was asserted, “were ae ely 
to have left ‘behind the gteatest tregsure that it pos- 
sessed; and Eadie so fee admitted, thee argument 
that inthe current story the relies were said t#have 
been acfually cartjeg,eway to Denmark, and have « 
deen’ recovered by the adventirous ingentity of ae 
Tnember of the convent. “eT eab a band of pagan ‘Wwar- 
tiors should have burdened, themse]ves with a box of 
bones is not very probable. It is likely enought 
that théy stripped the gold fram the shtine. It is 
ce e ee . 


* A doubt was raised howey er, and. if will be seen with @ 


° 
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just possible that, seeing the extrwortlinary mport- 
ance attached td such things by she monks, they 
might ian them nweverntanding to yansom 
them. The Danish business, at any rate, whesher 
*real Or upeeinenys 3 isa nocessi ary? feat ure of the story 
which 437 now to be iod,cand a Patten clluathesion 
could ngt be found of tRe respect with which the? 
remains of saints were regarded. They were mare 
. Presieus andmpre coveted than any other frm, of 
property, yet the” ordinary rules. o$ property did no 
apply to,whatrit was shold pormissibleand even dom~ 
emendabfe to steal, . 

A preténsion was “suddenly set up by the*monks 
of Ely that they’a fen only they possessed the genuine 
skeletoneof the “marty of | Verylam; and. sthey shady 
come by it “in the following” mainte: 
Alfric’S" s ‘time halt #ngland |} had! Becoie Danish, and” 
other fleets ‘of Dates were g going and coming. The 
abbot had Yeason to expect ; that a tr ‘oop of them were 
about. to visit St. Avoas ’s, and, in resentment ft the 
* trick which had been played upon? tieir count Bymen,> 
might take away tho,eclics, once more. | The ‘Ty? 
monastery lay amofig swamps find morasses not easily 
penetrable. . Abbét Alfrte therefore wrote to his 
friends there asking them to *alse,charge , of St. 
Alban’s /oouilus till thé danger Saati be over. The 


. 
o 


* ie, i 


In Abbot? 


) 
> 
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ed themselves highly honoured 
by so précious a'gharge. Musording to their peor 
the box wa’ sent, atfd “the box was afterwards’ re- 
stored, but it had,been restored rifled, with a skill of 
which they were not asligmed to dost, of its sacred” 
contefits. They had consigrfed the bones of the real 
"Alban to their own treasure house. Thef sent back 
to Hertfordshire the bonestof a sham Alban who had 


. C4 
monks of Ely profess 


° 
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80, to their sor row; by a sun fate | the nigel of E Ely 
wege taken i in. * si 


Thus efeountered, the Wofld who Tequined St. 
Alas 8 help knew not to which shrine they sheuld 
* pay their adoratiqns. Edivard the - Confessor was 
alld jy; and gave judgment far St. Alban’s§ but 
who was Kdward, and what could Edward know of 
such a matter more thaneanother man? .Thé Pepe . 


» Was appealed, ion Lhe Pope decided for th¢ Hert- i 
fordshite abbey Sica 3, but even the Pope was notytt * » © 


been ofe of their own abbots. So ely insisted, ‘and ¢ 


sp the world believed; and fovgeve the 8 raud in gon- 
e 


sideration of the me, 

Abbot Alfric, howevr, was eqrtal to the Seeaions 
= He too insisted that he had playeda trick, jan a trick 
sfill more notable. Hisobject had-heen tothrow the 
Dams Off the scent, but he declared *that” he had 
“never “seriously” fffough ht of parting vith his choicest 
eee He knew the persons weth whom he was 
dealing and Had Ween beforehand ‘vith éhem. The 
réal Alban had lain buried all alopg i in a Gente t placo 
in his own chapel. ,The looulus had. carried to Ely 
che rélice of me eee respectable brother, 
accompanied, to prevent,susptgion, with jewels which 
were yenuine. The monks of Ely’ might have made 
the change which they fretendéd, but they had 
gained othingebg if, and were themselves the parties 
deceived. Sie dolori sug doto pid decpti sunt Elyenses ; 


g 


. infallible. Haven itsclE® gave an uncertain answer. 


eThe St. Alban’s yelics worked miracles. The Ely 
relics replied with other miracles. The power ae 
self multiplicatitn, attributed by modern Catholics 40” 
the wood of the" true cross, would have explained the, 
difficulty ; Wut no,one* thougitt Fy this amie | 
and the contrbvérsy raged on Tor two conturie’. Ir 
the hope of malaing an end there was at length a 
formal-eximination of “av relics "themselves. * The 
Bishtp of Lincoln a dnd*a commissioner from Efy came 
to St. Alban’s. The shi ine wasssolemnly gpesed and, 
the bones’ were lifted opt. King Offa had fastened a 
band of gold about my Skulls To the consternation 
cs the men of Heutfortlshjre thg band was gone, end 
ih the place of it a strip of parchment, attached by a 
silk, thread, on which, hawever, wae emblazoned in 


A A 
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goldert characters vet great a “antiquity : Tie est an 
Albanuse fly ct clyimed the v ictory. «What now come 
St. Alban’s say? Bus St. Alban’s. yas nat yet ab its 
last ,resource. An account was produced that an 
artist, employ! ed many g' generations before in decorat- * 
ing the shrine, “had taken “tha g rant and usedify, eThe 
abbot i the time discoveréd what had begn ¢ done too 
latg to-recover the band, and had attached the scroll 


* & a substitute. Bee 


. 


- “All parties weye thus again RLS sea, ‘Tife knob 
was ¢o0 intriedte for humat hands to uatie. , Doubts 
had spread. The townspeople, ang even thé monkse 
of the house themselves weye deginning* to waver, 
“and the blessedAFoan himself found it necessary to 
interfere. A person of the neighbouthood, ane Her- 
ert Duckit? declared that one day when praying at 
the shfrine he felt ant emotion of inefedulity. He 
found himself _saddenly shrivelled to the. dimensions 
of an’ ape, and retifrned to*nis $ naturalsize only when 
he rendwed his convictions. This ‘ought to hav‘een 
glifficieyt : but the ae was made doubly sure. 
a\ sceptical brother of the hquse was aloné praying, 
at night i in the church» “Tife Birins burst open; an 
awful form strode out, of the obscurity, and stood i in 


+  frotit of the prostrate unbeliever. 


«Keke ego Albahus,’ the figure said. * Hie quiesco. 
.* . ee . 


e 


° 
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Nonne me vidisti de meo frretro Save”? Behold me. 
Tam Albanus, ‘Hero I rest 


man Didsé-thou"net see me 
issue from wy tomb?’ pe 


Cas - 


‘Yea, Lord and Martyr, [ ata see thee, athe 
*monk answer ‘ed, 


Hc “le cetera penigus alan testifican e, sil the 


saint. ‘Bgar me witness then, Bp the future, in thes 
face of all men.’ 


With thege y words, Baaties Albanus rediit in focuiseh 
sup. *The blesfed Alban returi nel into his tor, ° 
Thug satisfactorify” whe uncertajiity was svell 
eended; ° for, as the chrogjeler naively observes, 


‘doubts of*this kind were working mischief.’ > Ques- 


tions had been hiSed of the genuifieness of the religs 


of many other" distinguished saints, and” fewer. 
miracles hat Beep worked th Aproqience [unde > 
minus solito in’ "eon" un ecclesiis mbracula cor" used" unt]. 

On the Novmin Conquest ‘st. _Albon’s narrowly 
escaped shfpwreck. Conected as it had been’ with 
the thtive. princes, if vas a stronghold of” Saxon 
At a convention Sshiah met aty Westy 
minster, soon after th battle of Hastings, the king? 


sentimént. 


let fall an expression © onfemptuous sur pr ise atthe 
ease with which the Sax@ns hal allowed themselves 
to be overcome. ‘The abbot of St. | Albans, Abbot 
. Frederic, himself a pegiamte natfonalis, had been 


” 


« 


e * cOuld not and would not.’ 
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exasperated perhaps at the,submissiveness with whick 


the Saxbn priesthood had sacrificed their patriojem 
to the Pope’s dictation. * o 

§ Most illustrious prince,’ the abbot said, 
owe your triumphs fo thé clergy gf this realm. Our” 
late spvereigns have beat so heagealyancal that 
“they have bestowed a large part of English soil on 
the holises of religion. Had temporal lords held it, 
they whuld have made a stouter fights The ocd . 


yor 


‘Ha!’ answered William, « Gs that® the secret of 
it? because the lands were taken from knights and® 
__ gentlerfien and ae to*you? Thpn, the same thing 
may happen to"me. ‘The Danes may come again, 
and shere.y avill be no one to ene with them." Out of 
“your own montis? judge you. Iewill have your St. 
*Alban’s lands again, ond settle men on them that I 
can depend upon.’ 74 ° 

+ The domains of St. Alban’ s eieatiod, at this time 
from their own gates to London Stone, and the ee 


avith which the ittefVening coyntry was covered, was * 


*the hiding-place of Saxqn outigws. Half was at once 
resumed by the Crowf. The w6ods were cleared, 
roads were opened +throuph them and patrolled. 
Abbot Frederic, tekiag to treason, was hunted off into 
the 2) imprshes, where He giéd. ,The Abbey jtself 


| 
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was saved by the interogssion ay Lanfranc } and, 

shogn of its splendour, it was placgd, under “the rule 


of the Noman Paul, who ewas _Lanfrane’s near 
kinsman. 


® 
The 


In Church and 
State the Norman Conquest meant the end of anarchy” 


—called in modern language ‘liberty,’ —aid the 
. inauguration of, order and discipline. We? trayel 
fapidly in these Mistorial enetalicn The reader flies 
in his axpress train” ind few, minutes through a 
couple of centuries * The cexturies pass more slowly 
to those to‘whom the’ years are doled out day dy day. 
Tnstitutiogs grow, * and bengficently -develop then- 
selves, making thar way into the hearts of genera-_ 
tions which &ire shprter™ lived thar fey, ‘attracting 
loye and respect, “and winning Joyal obedience ; and 


The change was in all: ways "beneficent, 
days" ofedse and idleness were over, 


then as gradually “forfeiting by ante shortcomings 
the allegiastee which had Been honourably g gainéd in 
worthier periods. We’ see wealth and greatness ; : we 
* see corrfiption and vice ; 23 and ontesapms ta, follow 80 ‘ 
close upon’ the other, that we fancy they must have $ 
always co-existed.» % Took amore steadily, andewo 


perceive long periods éf time, iy which there i ts first 
a growth and then a decay, like CANS we perceive in 
a tree of the forest. ss Bs ‘ 


r 
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The hing *fivoh har taken “root and become 


strong, has thriven only because it” has life in t— 
and the question which we ought to “ask of “amy 
organized system, political or spiritual, is not whether, 
it is good or evil, but whether # is alive ov dead. 
Tf it is alive, we may take"the rest for granted? “Age 
"follows age, families remain from father’ t} son on 
c the same spot and subjecfed to the same conditions. 


Where the conditions work toe gfeate happhiess, - 


a’ favourable impressions arg foymed and are haitded 
on, ‘and deepén with the “progress of th§ years. | 
Where they work ill, displeasuré, at first imper-— 

= zeptible, changes to anger, and thep to impatience, 
and then to scorn, and riige, and actiye ennfity. The 
“peciator, coking bagk from & distant fheriod, sees a 
“worthless govertment tyrannizitt -for generations, 
or sees an exploded creed continufng to mislead the 
world after every active spirfl has divined its false- 
hood. . He is impatient for the catastrophe», He 
wonders how en of sense Could bear so long with 
‘the intolérable. © fie thanks "God with snug self- 


satisfaction-that he is note sughf fool as his ancestors’ 


Neture happily is iore enduring’ than we are; or 
rather we, wise as we thiik ourselves, fre in turn 
bearing unconsziyusly with theories and systems 
which philesophers will ofually,see to haye bean at 


= 


- » blaméless-sainte who picked their way throtigh life 
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this moment dying or dead, and they will seditate 
on our patience ‘with equal perplez! tity or with equal 
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* » self-complatence; es ’ 


Tn the two centuries which followed the Conqfest, 
“the monastic orders in England Were in the maturity 
of vigbur and worth. * Phe Normans, while they 
retained their individuality, were among the noblest. 
races which the earth has? possessed. They Were’hg 


in dread of spots upgn, their garinents. They were © ° 
Nature’ $ poliéemen, whdle mission was to substitute C 
They 
were rough- -handed, but nof rougher than occasion 


law and ¢ order for sel t-will ané@ self-indulgence. 


required, and they possessed the restrained modera- 

tion which isecharacteristic of real coerce yA * 
Paul, the first Norman abbot, Ses appointed to” 

St. Alban’s elev ensyears after the Conquest, in the 

year 1077. .The historien WW’ alsingham, the collector 

of the annals, atid himself a monk of the abbey, thus 

speaks of him: ° . - 

«This Paul was a man of pietf’ aba culthre? The” a 
monastic discipline, witch had been forgotten both F 4 
by rulers and rule@ in the seductions of pleasyre; he 
determinately and yet pridentiy restored. He was 
content to work by degrees, lest *toe sudden changes 
should leud to mutiny; But so well he succeeded, 


> 
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«till the soul of it had begun to sicken. 


© — vielous colours aa the mgst nn- 
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i of @ Bas 
that under, him Se. "ped eo . 
igi i ce for & s ; 
Sues a vaning, too. oobey mcoed fromm 
¢ a 
a stored part of the lands. Money 
Sawon license, Te' 


i , Ip, end the abbey” 
was found with Taniranc § help, J 


Jnurgh, which had been allowed to full to Salas? was ° 
oe solidly rebuilt?. The splendour. so much 

SI 

admired in these later 


days was still absent. Monas- 
figism lid not begin to care 2 


bbey-became a school of 


bout, adowning its*shell , 
3. The Normans 
wert content with sound ahd strong baildings which 
would last, if necessary,etill Domesday- Atbot Paul 
collectéd. books, and sé bik moyks to read them. 
i ‘Phe easy life which hadebecome a second yature was 
ei vend, No pleasant lying in bed va allowed, 
*any longer in the mornings; nosmeat dinners big 
“fasting dayg; no retiyement undg pretence of sick- 
ness to the indulgence of, gheainfirmtiry 5 po agreeable 


rnmning in and out was permitted wny fonger with 
the sisterhoods.t ° ; 
» . —s ° 


> 

be At the bastot ‘times the morals 
of the Saxon ponasteries seem 
have, been indifferent, In ¢he 
Pehitentinls of Bede and Egbert, 
monks and nuns appear én as 


be §uoted, even ineLatin. The 
cufgas may satisfy themselves by 
fering go the third volume of 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 

relatifig toe Great Britaip 


_ “predece: 
/ *p: essors onethe oer 


é 
. 


wiapiilie, 


and Treand, pp. 3278-9, 904 8" |” Which works silently. 


. : 

‘ he‘abbots had Gone their own way in conseduuenge; 
7 

5 


ee 
set tp In its ribigi 
as ajlaw to be olwyed: pees 
yed; andasa magk of disypproval 


ich had dee: 
the austere Norman destro n so long tolerated, 


* 
ved the Monuments of ig 


ik of the thangel C 
of themfas idiots and bl@ekheads,’ a aa 

; . 
Offa i obtained from Rome, as a Special ae x 
the exemption of the abbey from episcopal eiiteiion, 


@ndsthe absence of supervision ha@ been the cause of * 
degeneraey. “Abbot Panl’s successor, Richards ut 
Smonachos suos rigidius gubernaet, that he might keep 
ie monks*in still, tighfer otfler, surrendered*the so, 
much chesished independency to the’see of Lincolns; 
and thus by these twoerulgrs St. Alban’s ys made - 
for the first’ time ¢o assume an fe 


5 @ct of genuine” 
saintliness. The work which itvas intended to’ dof 
was actually, done? In the 3 person pf the abbots were 
combined fhe fungtions of earthly magistrate’ and 4 
spiritual father; and fox two Soe the mofiastery 
was at ‘once an example of sainfty life, and o living? 
ventre of authority whyte soverity was tegopered, by?* 
affection. ‘Happ,’ says the proverb, ‘is the coutitry 
whose annats ate ‘a blink’ Happy the institution 
: Writter® histery is a record 


charitable Protestam® ®pas repre- | pp. 417-428. 7 
em cannot, . 1 2 in ences. When 
car The details ann % % cre é of crimes and errgrs ng tieix, consequi an 
- VOL. ily - 
aoe : .- 
. } » . r 
ones. 2 / -. ae ; 
. . } ° . 
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e 
there is nothing to relate day follows upon day and 


year upon year; Sand each has brobght its allagted 
duties, and’ those,dutie’ have been. fulfiMed. In one 
direction only weye symptoms visible of growing oe 
order at St. Atban’s. ‘Settled _govérnmett eee 
creasing fervour of piety drfught with them% taste 
eee Sirine. Each abbet sought 
“for the decoration of the shrine. ach a g 
te adf@ something to theemagnificent receptacle in 
A ‘which*the martyrs reposed. The appetite for Splen- 
& 5 © our extended to*the chureh, and as the treasury 
failéd to meet ethe demands, upon it, money se bor- 
rowed from the Jews, who aloaé had money to lend? 
_ The usurer’s trade was eld Mishonourablé, yet those 
who condescenfef to borrow had to stopp to thé 
° 
3 endpraticg of insult from the yuinisters ef théir neces- 
.. A 5 
sities. In theetgblfth century Agron of Winchester, 
"a noted money-lender of the day, presumed to pre- 
, sent himself at the saci te of the abbey. Of 
° @ z ys 
course the porter spurned at him. - As, he’ turned 
away le flung an invective behind him, isnt 


© 


P by its grugh. Prowl as the martyr’s shrin@ might * 


P feeem, it was he—he, the despised Jew—who had 
- found the gold with which*it was inlaid. To him 
the monks owed the veryeroof over their heads, yet 
*  hetwas unworthy, toget foot within their walls, 
Slovly, too, very slowly, the severity of the rule | 
. e e s 


a 
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was relaxed, as enthusiasm,cooled into habit. Twice 
a ygar, to keep down unruly inclinations, the monks 
svere bled. * Under Abbot Paal and his suceessors 
the bleeding was in the afternoon. ie Tt was treated as 
"a matter of course, and those who had undergone the 
operatidn went about tifeim business afterwardsyas if 
nothing shad happened. “In process of time they” 
complained that the bleeding exhausted them. ” They 
were ‘placed om the sick list, and they were Bled in 
the mornings that they night Raye their dinners 
afterwards to%comfort them. , They- were exctsed 
‘matins that they might lje in bed and recover 
strength. *They were allowed a siesta after refection, 
Gr were sent into the country for chaiige of air. The 
convent,"as aa act of general relief, were pgrmifted - 
to lay aside their heavy cloaks at Spoving-time—an* 
indulgence which,,as the shaying house was the” 
scene of gossip aml pleasant talk, was received with 
extraordinaty gtatitude. . 
Traces again began to be visible of quarréls with 


* the neighbouring gentry abouttlte boundaries of* 


property. ‘The monks Pr their spiritual aspect might 
still be objects of awe and eneration. As land- 
owners they, descefided tor the level of the laity, and 
received layman’s usage. Parties, formed even"in 
the abbey itself. , Profligate brothers foak the side 
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of the children of this . 
n, Sir Robert 
nid i the church estate. Brother Wiliam Pygone 
wh had a grudge against the abbot, forged a deed 
in Fitzwilliam‘s favour, stole the abbot’s signet and 
sealea it. The fraud was discovered, and the wood 
“was rescued, but the mance had been tertible. The 
cenvent knew not how to proceed for fear of exposing 
‘their Shame. Providence ultimately, took the matter 
into its own harfds. Deorum inj ie diis cure. 
Brother Py, gon had been Font to exprite his sins by 
penance in a dependent priory. His allotted diet 
was nfeagre. One night, “to console himself, he 
secreted a pastry’ and. flagon of wine, and not 
daring “9. enjoy himself, where he “wenld ‘be seen, 
“He carried his oils to the cloaca. There seated 
“he got drunk and fell asleep, and the night being 
cold he was frozen to death. Ta his joviality he 
Tiad ‘trolled cata which the frightened brothers 
conceived afterwards to have come from a chorus of 
“devils; woices fadbeen eyen overheard pees 
* * Catch him, Satan! Catch hin Satan !? 

Of the Norman abBots, the most interesting after 
Abbot Paul was John of the Cell, elected in 1195, 
who had been stueent in the University of Paris. 
The hedis.of the religious houses, haviilg extensive 


orld, for private objects of 
‘itzwilliam laid claim do a 
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property to administer, were usually men of business, 
Abbot John, hewever, the chronieler Aa had 
»mdre of Maxy than of Marthasinghim, and contributed, 
in the brethren’s opinion, less than’ he ought to have 
* done to the outward greatness of his charge. Nor 
wad hd Gieey as considerate of them as @ good 
abbot ought to have been? He rebuilt the refectory* 
and the dormitory. He employed two of the monks, 
who ‘were. artist, to execute some of those exquisite 
earvings and paintings in the chapel 1 which are the > 
despair of modern architects; but tg pay for these 
ethings he stopped "the wing allowance for fifteen 
years, and*kept the hovSe upon beer and water. 
TaeOn: idleness, too, the secnet poiSorf of monasticism, 
Abbot John iat constant War. HWken monasteries. 
were first inStituted, the nasil wares made to aoe 
upon the farms. s they grew in wealfh and im-? 
portance, outdoordabour, was passed over to the serfs. 
For healthy’ industry a substitute was found in blood- 
lettiig; and the ‘duties became exclusively ‘reli. 
gious.’* The business of a ménk vas to.pray and» 
meditate. Prayer ands meditation converted them-” 
selves inevitably ainto Pion mechanical repetition of 
devotional forms, ‘and the victims of an unnatural 
system were driven asa relief of their weariness’ to 
Grousemont? or to vise owt of doors, Abbot John 


. . . 
ra 
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He could not return to 


He could not force ,the 
solvesa revival of, 


took the rule as he found - 
the practice of eaflier times. 
commynity to experience in them: 
“of which enthusiasm alone makes 

but he could, at* 


le whicl{ nfght 


spizitual emotion, 
ordinary ‘tempgraménts -eapable ; _ 
least in his own person, seg a exampl 
‘rouse them to imitation. None were stricter-than he 
in, vigils and fasts. He eommitted the Psalter to 
fnemowy and repeated it through without boek or 
note: ‘When the cenvent was sleeping the abbot avas. 
on his knees in the oratory, & and the qcowsy, monks 
dreamt they heard celesfial music, as if companies of 
angels had descended to.singsnocturns with him. He 
ljyed to be a very old man, and ‘when he, came to’ 
die at last the singular beauty of his, end» became 
- fart of the traditions of the abbey, © 
* Hé had studied medicine at Paris, and while in 
health had watched by many a sick-bed. Knowing 
by his symptoms that hig”end was appreaching, he 
called the monks together, crawled into the chapter 
House, and took Hisefual seat. © © 
‘My dear brethren,’ he si, with a faint playful-. 
ness, ‘Pri et minus nan decut profui. 1 have 
i your prefect, but lesseyour ptofit than I ought, 
to have been. Bly time is now come. There is not 
one of as arho does not ‘sin, tnd offend! in many 


« 
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ans 
Tf T have. injured any ono ‘tmnong you here, 


things. 
on my knees Is beg your forgiveness, end gs far as 
lies i in yousI desire you to absolve me.’ Fiat ut 
petistis, ‘Be it as you demand,’ they all answered. 
*The abbot ther sent for a-stodl whjch was called 
Tuticieim, Anglice’ ‘the flogging-block.’ He threw 
off his gown, leant over it, and bade the Hnetlirens 
each strike him on his hare back. His frame was 
shrank—the popes stood out from the shrivellel skin? 
The monks burst f into ) tears, but each approached and » 
did what he, desired: * hey struck, “lightly—hew 
could tliey do othertise? He reproached them for 
their weakness, crying at every blow, Confiteor» Mise- 
reatur Des ! a om 


Ce 
> 


Thesad cerémony gver, an attendant covert ed his, 
wounded bofly. Hg then bade then] all loser “aut. 
was assisted back,to the infirmary, where, on the? 
hard stones, ppftorareceiying the y aticum and extreme 
unction, mnigvasit ad Domtnum, he departed to tlre 
Lord.” [uly 17, aa eS . 

Beautiful! even if it was alallasion. ai *; 

Man, it is said, wajketh in a vain shadow, and * 
disquieteth himself in vain.” 
are or what we shall be» Feeling only that all is 
‘ot as it seems, that within thiseanjmal frame there 
is o. sormetising yhich as us inexplicably to the 


We know not what we 


« 
« i e 
oe 
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d 
mystery of, putt rents some few here an 
‘o strange repae- 


there, like Abbot‘J: ohn, have flown ¢ 
ging of their souls. The, 


dies t ase theelo 
ate ith a scorn which he 


enlightened modern smiles wi ; 
scarce cares to, enol Yet Abboted ohn may a ter ° 


all hyve been nearer the éruth than his conjplatent 
‘critic who, in his arm- -chair, is satisfiede to believe 
that Ite is but animated dust, returning, when the 
pulse Geases to beat, into the clay of i which he iscom- 
posed, “and holding it therefore his best ‘wisdom te 


enjoy such plegsure a: as he fan’ snatch ,s0 Jong as the 


. 
life is in him. . - 
e = . * 
© ts 
. 
M “IL. ge 


“Kenor jouw was — the lest of ‘the genuine 
“monks. His death created a passing emotion—but 
the age of progress had ret én, and reform and new 
ideas; Very curious is the picture ‘of the convent 
when Abbot John left it. There was brother John 
‘the Pronds; brotlfer"Almeric the wit ; Alexander the 
“orator; Walter de Standen tity bullying demagogue.: 
While the late abbot” was “among them they had 
formed into a mutinous cdbal under a brother Wil-, 
liaia of Trumpington, to agitate for their liberties 
and their Fights. Williart of Erumpington was how 


© 
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chosen in Abbot yao 8 fine: anda new gra set in, 
Abhot William «vas homo seculari$—a mam, of this 
svorid, a friend of kings ands earls, and a polifician, 
Cloister life and the flogging-block might suit a 
“feeble Abbot Jehn. The rew “abbof was, most at 
home eit princes’ ‘bangla and in the cabinefs of 
statesmen. eThe road down-hill is not at first abrupt. ” 
The motion is easy, the alterations not violent enough 
to shock. - Albbat William gained golden opinions.” 
He Sought’ a honse and apotden sin: London, instar 
magni pelatii,*like a great palace, and brethrer of 
the house who had Buginess ip the city were allowed 
to stay there. He set tp am establishment at Yar- 
thouth to supply” the convent with'fish. He acquired 
fresh lartds for the abbey. Religion too (the, pots 
of it) was n&t neglected. ‘He purshosed some pre: » 


m 


cious relics, the crogs of St. Amphibalus, stained’ with ° 
the martyr’s blood, for song thing, and a rib of St, 
Wolstan fot” another. He’ added = aisles to’ the 
church, decorated the" yindows, raised the towers, 
* and roffed the house with leat» The liberal cabal » 
had lifted him to powepto carry out popular ideas. * 
They found, as often Happeris in such cases, that 
there is no such dtspot asa liberal when raced to 


authority. * #8 
Abbot William vittended, the Counail “of the 
> . 
oi 8 
. es 


ia . * 
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. * : 
Lateran called “yy Innocent the. Third; he won his 
way into favour,'and when he returned to England 
kad the papal legate as his right hand. sAlmorié and 
Walter de Standen clamoured for their privileges 
aguin. The abbot invited the legate fo Allon's 
and sbrought them down, upon their knees shame 

* and discomfiture. Alexafder the eloquent. paid his 


court more skilfully, and was at first in favour. 


* Alexfnder, says the chronicler, was # onderful mar. 
3 ‘He could writé a letter, af 
“© 
jmself, and an eexcellent 


‘He knew everything. 
netessary, toe the Pope : 
letter it would be.” He wae ‘made keeper of thé 
abbots seal, and for a¢ime%ll went welt with him. 
But the old Aéarh remained. Vanity puffed him up. 
He, téo, grew insolent, and mutinous. The abbot 

‘had him whipped in the chapfer-hotise, usque ad 

* ecopidsam ganguinis effusionem,. ‘gill his back was 
bloody ;? and then exijed ,him with fetters on his 
ankies to Binham Priory, where he died, 

The times were stormy,” King John and the 
o‘barons were atf war. Pope Innocent had * thrown 
+ England under an interdi It was well for St. 

Alban’s that there was a Tuler et its head with a 

clear éye and a fina hand. Abbot William steered 

his way in thype treubled waters without committing 

himself tqo dangerously and, after weathering the 
© ' € 
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storms, witl aneouaeere Shea " 
, Withdrew into a qujet agegand the practice 
of decorous piety. : 


43 
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- Sach day when he returned from his walk he 
brought a troop of beggars with him to be fed. He 
met always in his place in chapel, aa his ann 
in afi gtudible voice, naver, missed processions and 


even preached at times, fo the delight of all who” 


heard him. In all ways,,in his vigour and in his 
decline, Abbot, William was a favourable specithen of* 


the great politicaf churchman of tke new age. Out- > 


wardly dgcentegnd decorous—at the bottom he was a 
etatesmafi and a marr gf the yorld, to whom religion 
had lost itseseriousness, end had grown into aedigni- 


fied and respectable ceremonial’ ° * ® 


So rich ang s6 powerful under such administration . 
the abbeys wére novy becoming, thaif both fings anaes 


° 
1 Phe discipline had fhdoubt- | to be ‘llowed. ‘How admirable 
edly by this time been €nuch r@ jue these fathers of ours!’ they 
Taxed again, fn rgpairing the f@ghed. “How ought we whe 
high ajtgr tho bones of thirty | should be treading in their steps to 
monks were uncovered which hal | blush for the delicate- farments 
¢ lain in thegearth abundred years. | in whigh we are rather adorne! 
They were ‘as white as ivory and | than clothed! If Behtedict could 
ag sweet, as incense,’ ‘Tho bodigs | see us now, how would he be of- 
had been buried in the ordi forded! If Bernard could see us, 
dress of the order, ‘Thesffbos were | —Bernard who wrote thgt of all 
perfect, and the de, eperatedrothers |gobjects nateful in God's sight, the 
of the thirteenth century were put | hatefullest was a qonk with bopts 
to shame by tue contrast with the | on—hov wonlgbhe scold 1” 
noft boots whiche had then cgme | » "a 
eee 
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popes ; began to ‘chatch ata sai of their wealth. On 
er could only prgceed 


h of an abbot the chapt 

oe... after yectiving % congé Uddive front thg 
Cyown; and the. fine exacted by the ‘Treasury had 
been fixed at not: “ets than a thousanel marks—twelvé 

or fifteen thousand pounds a modern Englishenfney. 

© The eagerness for the enforcement of discipline which 
had led the first Norman abbots to part with their 
“exemption and to place the abbey, wader episeopal 
jurisdiction had been of, brie brief duration. Bishops, 
like other dignitaries, were “learning to convert their 
authority into money, and had"proved perhaps mor® 
coveteus than serviceable. “The old liberties at any 
@ate had been’ réstored by the “Popes ; ; put at the 
. Couneil of Lateran Pope Innocent ‘had deéided that 
"the abbots-electio f the exempt houses Should present 
* thenfiselyes in person at Rome to geceive confirmation, 
and the meaning ¢ of thig wes thatetheir Holinesses as 
swell as the king intentled to have a “slice of the 
iphuaies The new rule came into cperationt ‘on the 
“death of, Willidin-of Trumpington. 
- ford, who was chosen in hiseplace, not knowing that 
it would be construed literdlly, pleaded advanced age, 
and sent two of the bretheen to represent him. Con- 
jecturing what wae wanted, they went with mines 
well sttpplied, and at their first interview laid a sum 

e Ss ' 


John of Hert-* 


". 
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pecunie quandam, rani at the Pope’ 8 
fete Dominus Papa bade an attendant take it away, 
but ‘otherwise treated the mols with much super- 
ciliouspess, and ‘did not so much, as ask them to 
dinner, They Briked the officers’ about the palace— 
finding*the mouths of thése persons wide open gaping 
for presefit8 (quia sic oportuit cum patulis rictibus ipsi > 
donis inhiarent). They assailed the cardinals’ donss 
ubgrrimis. * Tite cardinals heard no petitions jyhich” 
camé unaccompanied yithgold. At length the con- 
firmation® was "obtained, but attended =by a private 
Sondition which the ‘Bishop ef London imparted to 
the abbot When the, confitmativn was sent over? The 
abbot must still” | appear at Rome in” person within 
three yedrs, and “when he inquired why, the, bishop 
pleasantly ariswered, ‘ Amice, ut offeras,’ My friend, = 


of money, 


that you may malg offerings. Remonstrance was ~ 


useless, resistances was agupgssible. . Abbas invitus et 
dolens Romgior vem Fugu subiit ser Pe With grief 
and reluctance the abbotsubmitted to the yoke of the 
Roman*bondage. And he and éacl? abbot after hime 
was obliged to travel aly, at a vast expense, and * 
pay the Pope a second thousand marks, besides | lavish 
presents in the sacted collége, before their bulls were 
granted—in magnum ecclesice damnugyy et gravamen et 
insatiabitis Romang curig emholymentiun, ‘ Moth good 


“ . 
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too fe bulls prdught us,’ grumbles the : Vl 
The Pope’s arm’ were set up over dur gate, but ¥ <4 
a thunder-storm came‘they did not savé us from tl 
lightning. We were struck twice in three years and 
the house was-set on fire.’ . : 
oe in fact—how 8 - it and who fad a 
“right to share it became the question® of chiefest 
momént in the Church, and the chiefest subject of 
“discussion, from the sacred conclaye at Rome to the 
shaving-houses inf abbey,apq priory. A levy’ wis 
not, with tke sanction of Pope Mexartler V3 
ordered for a crusader The ereligious Howes were 
* required to contribute, cand 2fter gheir eXperience of 
past crusades expecting small results from another, 
- they diey their Tuas Such ® demand was 
~“Gnheard of, fagy said. Hitherto the laymen had 
” paid “tithes to the Church. > Now ‘churchmen, et 
inciti, against their will, were (beast money for 
knights and men-at-arms. The monks were inpitated 
gut of all easiest thedanguage in which their 


“passion boiled o¥er was more, emphatic than decent. ” 


“ The exempt abbots had a to resist, and had 
almost made good their oppositioff, when a non nom- 
inandus episcopus, Petor lo Egilbanke; Bishop o 

Hereford, cujua werhoria sulfureum fotorem et 
velerrimum—whowe merndry bepthes a stink of se 


. 
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phur and abominations—snggested a plan to the 
P ope by which With a stretch of prerogative he 
oould, force them into submission, The Pope raised 
money, from Italian merchants. The names of tie 
exempt ; abbeys Were in some’ way intioduced as se- 
curities’» and ‘ these vile é extortioners ’—the chronicler 
losing cofttfol of his pen—‘ quos Franci pigeroe oul > 
gariter appellant,’ received? powers to distrain ‘ upoa 
‘the innocent ohildren of the Church’ °° 

* One might have wished the poor monks beta 
ae Tad not their lamentation been so often 
fitereslated with entrids (Pending increased allow- 
ances of beef and beer “from* the kitchen and the 
buttery-hatch. The ‘innocert children,’ when the 
power was theirs, had been distraining also to eon-_ 
siderable purpose: squeezed themselredby the Pope, 
they had in turn squeezed their tenants, and had 
commenced a.system of tyraany which led at last to 
open igsurréetion. The common law of England is 
the creation of custom. "he lords of ‘manors, such of, 


"them as Shad courts of their own, Sens thus allowed * 


in local matters to mak‘ the law what they pleased. 
The Abbot of St.” Alban’s ruled, in the name of 
custom, that *the inhabitants of the town and of all 
the neighbouring villages should ful their cloth and 
(grind, their corn at the"abbot’s amills, the abbot him- 


« 


Bg ° ls ia a ° 


self fixing the (ohfte ges wt they should ba .. 
to pay.- The mohks were a less verterable bo 7. - 
they had been. The bufgesses were growmg weal s 
antl more independent. They questioned the abbo 
right to force then’. They fulleg their cloth where’ 
it cofild be done more cheaply. They set up. quer m8 
*or handmills and ground their wheat itt their own 
houses. The abbot tried violence. ‘The towns- 
“men fesisted and Carried their caugeeto the courts 
at Westminster. “An appeal, Ben the decision of 
their spiritual lord to a secular judge dppeared to the 
monks no better than exciton: They tolled thei? 
great Dell. They walled it progession singing the 
penitential Psalm§ and invoking the id of the blessed 
. Alban.” The blessed Alban, ar the general sympathy 
“of ailabal aythorities with the clainis of the lords 
“of manors, determined the deciston of the court of 
appeal, and judgment om alle points was given in the 
abbot’s favour. The townsmen had t6 surgender their 
guerns; and purchase forgiveness by a present of 
‘wine. ‘The abbot, Yn turn, promised moderation in 


" the charges which were t& be demanded at his 
e 


mills. 

So the figures pass by ‘on the’slide of history as 
the monastic é€yam& unfolds. Political convulsions 
tear England in pieces Thqr@ aresthe Barons’ wars, 
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with Simon de Montfort a the Pst” great struggle 
for political liberty ; the monks feeling the disorder 
gf the times and self-indulgence eating deeper into 
the conventual rule. Successive bodies of regula- 
‘tions indicate the rising tide of ‘corryption, and the 
efforts,ereal or pretended! to keep the water flowing 
within the banks. Special i injunctions become neces- * 
sary to check incontinenca—compelled celibacy pra- 


ducing its. inevitable fruits amohg men who? were” 


heavily fed and had no work witle which to oceupy 
themselves. fficers are ouenenl to sleep cither in 
the dormitory or at’ its doox—the brethren having 
fallen intos habits | of sitting up at night ¢elling 
stories, and so béing drowsyrat matir’s. The young 
monks live taken to hunting with pomgupundass 

The kitchen “has ta be supplied frog the warrens, 

and running down she deer has proved tog agreeable ” 
a relief from, the emonotony, of the chapel services. 

They are ofdered to stay th rey or confine thiem- 
selves’ ‘to ment tieal moges of ‘recreation.’ They: 
“have been fighting and quarréiticf in the town, > 
cating, and drinking e ale-houses, ‘ even in the 
presence of women. The sin of possessing a private 
purse of money ha& been too much forgotten. The 
brethren are forbidden to swear Pur play gas, per san- 


guinem nostr? Cr enypon ia Zounds’ ‘ ’Sblood,’"* God’s 
vat. ut. 4 


eo 
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wounds ayd God’ s 
vocabulary. Within thi 
there.is disorder and ge 4 
* as practls 
wots =e = Pe a loges*its' grasp. moo 
raat at the Suttery create a 
* ance. On the festivals of the Church thé mon! _ are 
drinking their pocula charitatis as ae as daylight 
“Igsts.2 In the winter season there, as scarce art = 
terval inter unum Potum et geliyn—between one @rinik 
and another jshence proceeds Ebrietav’ que per apos 
tolum enumeratur inter epera Turearum. 
Tie remedies insi#ted én arg of thé mild kind, 
ashich indicate thit the temper of, the times forbade 
. the tightening of the , strings. — indulgences 
+ "which causede the disorder are erestrained but not 
* abolished. , The pocyla charitatiw are permitted on 
Sundays as usual, Tha healthy tre directed to be 
moderate. The infirmary is still a lang of plenty. 
che Pitancia, ‘ pittance, ofthe sick is to be bona et 


blood’ having passed ae their 
e precincts a well as patho 
Unmentionable 
n the sleeping- 


*fertilis; they ay*eat and fink juzta desiderium * 


suum, ‘as auch as they likes, The mischief of idle 

ness is recognized, but the suggested antidotes are 

too weak for the disease. *The brethrene are directed 

to learn by hesrt*the lives of the sainte and the 

abbey Phronicless to stufly, t, transcribe, to illum- 
. 


. 


. 
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inate, to correct errors a Mss.2 ia bind volumes 
falling to piecese Those who are too illiterate are to 
abe Set ad alia opera honesta monasterio magis necessaria, 
To make life less dreary and monotonous a second 
*dining-room is established, called the, oriel, to which 
the *bagthren are to b@ invited by turns, Tn the 
refectorye they have to eat in silence while one of? 
them reads an edifying book. 'In the oriel they may 
talk-and amuse gne another : they are requiretl only? 
to abstain a supenfluis Pgtationibas, from immodest 
talk, or escandal, or dispute. An indecent joke is 
"punished by exclusion frome the oriel for a fort- 
night. + —— > 
Thus the monastic world wenton’, the authorities 
dreaming feebly ‘that they would arrest the 2 inevitable . 
by laying tHeir litéle finger on the uriving-wheel” . 
Corporations of man are only individuals enlarged.” 
They pass their prime Sutethey aye unconscious of 
the change; At times they have their spasmis of 
misgiving. But they still feel, the blood in thei 


* veins; they gather what they call “experience ; and” 


as long as there is no ottward collapse they can even * 
believe that they are improving and gaining strength, 
4s commonsense takes the place of enthusiasm. 
Their wealth comforts them, for It Sgean, evidence of 


growing prosperity ; ‘apd * they boast of progress 
e - 


* its own problems. 
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H it, is 4S * progress towards death. Luxury 
ch i 


ee nly that they have thrown @ff the aie 
shows 0} 


hi fa less enlighttned age, and the powers "and 
oe won by nobler natures for 
La ne ea agine that they have ete to” 
a ne we wafner. Re intonoason the 
a i ry : es they find extremely* agreeable. 
—— er why they should not continue for 
bite oh worst thé next generation may: encounter 
: * For themselves they are om the 
pritarose paths and dream of nothingsso little as the 
goal to which that patheis tending. Later on, when’ 
the trith can be no Henge? congealed, they assume 
the virtues which “they Fave lost. The tree is dead, 
- thg brapeges are withered, and wae leavel will no 
b ‘Tonger grow they hang artificial sprigs of green ; 
* they ‘pretend toa fabric of decerey to persuade the 
world to give thgm credit €or corttinued life. This 
is the last stage which precedes tHe eng. But for 
fhe monasteries it ras yete far off. In England, 
“indeed, they searedly reached, this point, for Henry * 
* VIL. cut them down when fest of them were in the 
very blossom of their sins. A yet they had no 
thought of hypocrisy—or desire’to secra other than 
they were. , Phe ifward spirit revealed, itself, with 


happy Unconsciousness, it vigible shape.” 
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After a series of mild atin where was elected 
to §}. Alban’s, &t the beginning of the fourteenth 
eentury, ‘ our late cellarer,’ “Hugh, of Eversden, a 
typical,abbot i in his way, on whom we may pause for 
a moment to lodk., Abbot Hugh was still a youth 
when he was chosen, fall; handsome, and, in’ the 
modern s@nfe, an socontpltited gentleman. He had” 
been a student of English and French literaturé, 
sed, parum ‘nadtus, de Latino— indifferently puede 
With* Latin. ‘You might have’ chosen a more 
learned had, nly brethren,’ he said, wlien the choice 
of the convent was nade lnwn to him, ‘sed pro 


certo nullwn miagise socialem, but assuredly no ‘pleas. 
anter fellow.’ Egward I. was dead. The new abbot 
° 


was the friend and bodn companign of Edwardeof, 
Carnarvon, the slav8 of parasites atal his own folly. a 


The want of Latin” mattered little at tht Court of 
Edward ; for athe rlecessafy.jdurneysto Rome it was a 
more serious 5 deficiency, At the Vatican a prelate of 


the Church must talk Latin or mast hold his tongue 2 


“and the Pope might think twice rane hé granted 
so illiterate a gentleman, his bull of cortfirmation. 
Abbot Hugh, like his predecessor John, sent proctors 
with his exctises. Edward and Edward's favourites 
wrote in his behalf, He spent enornfttslys: —pupense 
horvigiles went in *bribbs to the cardinals —guia Bue 
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54 
plus eae ot “Zatinam linguam, ‘for he feared 


so much’ as the Latin tongue.’ The ear. 
but the Pope'still insisted 
hould go—and toeRome 


nothing 
dinals-pocketed the money; 


theft to Rome the abbot 8 


perforce he went. “the Bd business there, “Ve toe 


examine into his fitness fo tte abbacy. As lté could 
“Wl bear scrutiny he was obliged examinatores suos 
pholire ut mitius agerent ‘cum es anoint his 


Tenninere palms, that they might® handle "hint 


gently. The Virgin Maey he invoked, probably 


with appeals Of the same kind, for on his return he 


added a Lady Chapel fo the ‘ebbey chureh ; 3; anda 
similar golden roagl he’ laid —_ by which to ap- 
proach his Holiness. * *¢ 
. ‘Lant munifician se preouit Domino Pape et universe 


“ curice ut magnifidintiam suam avarissimi hominum pre- 
diearent—sb munificent he showed himself to our 
Lord the Pope, and thevria, that theegreediest of 
the erew were obliged to applaudvhis generosity. To 
wach an abbot thy whut of Latin could be pardoned. , 
_ He was driven to borrow ; he ad to plunge himself 
in debt and aifcalty ; cov Batonbu tamen ilivinis 
non cavuit—he was not without Divine consolation. 
The Pope dismissed him with his blessin'g. award 
of Carnarvan @diled upon him when he came back, 
and, so lyng as Edward’s sen’ was shining, ‘happy 


* . * 
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35 
was the man who could cal] the Asbot of St. Alban’s 
his friend.’ He was modest in his prosperity and 
eshrfink from asking favourss but the brethren who 
had elected him insisted; and pulsitus hortatu suowun 
*—he presented himself among the suppliants among 
whidefhe royal tr se were being distributed with 
lavish hand. Edward desired nothing better than tos 
heap favours on his attracgive friend. Edward I. had 


carried through Parliament the famous moptuiaim 
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atataite; which forbade ie appropsiation of any more 
Englishesoil ig the dead Mer of the religious hoyses. 
* But thé lawyers madlga way through the Act. Moun- 
tains of geld were pileé upoy St. Alban’s; apd now 
began in,earnest the erection of tleose splendid build- 
ings, antidst the rains of which sentimental vitualists 
sigh over tht ages of faith and pra af fp for tifeit rettrm _ 
Let the ritualist gbserve a naive confession of the, 
spirit which went along with the architectural efflor- 
escence. Brien the Amite Mary Chapel, was 
finightd, an extra mass was said there daily for the 
abbot and the brethren ; 3 et quiy teimporalis consolatio, 
spin" ritualem devotionem “gxcitare frequentius consuevit— , 
and ‘Because the gonsolations of the flesh are often 
wont to excite spiritual devotion, the officiating 
"brother had an additional allowance assigned him 
from kitchen and Belles, and was alfowell the privi- 
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leges of the Sas, to, eat antl drink jucta desi- 
With all his magnificence the abbot 


Domirms Abbas frequenter admittert, 
osam feminarum. The 


derium suum. 
had his faults. 
consuevit familiartt jiatem damn 
lord abbot indulge teo frequently in pernicious" 
familiarity with women. « Rich as he was, pet was 
embarrassed by his expenditure. The resources of 
the abbey were exhausted, and he began to pinch 
and squeeze the dependent priories, | till, ‘he made his 
name abhorred ameng them. At Binham, especially, 
he yvas so extortionate that “the brothers qputinied. 
The gentry of the neighbourhood took théir part,e 
and the prior, a certaig Wilidm of Somerton, shut 
his gates and broke into pen revolt.* The king came 
to the abbot’s help. THe gentry wofe driven off, the 
_ priory WaS forced, and thé monks were made to walk 
ain procession in chains to St. Alban’ s. - The sequel of 
this adventtre was curious. The} prior escaped. He 
too is a che racteristic figure, * With s a mefigicant friar 
for a tutor he had been a student 6f alcherly, seeking 
ix the universal egofi- hunger for the philosepher’s 
, Stone, and’ edging into magic. *Finding he could not 
defend his*priory, he collec as much treasure as. 
he could carry, fled to Rome, and bestowed it freely 
in the right quarter, A citation was served in con-" 
sequence, on- Abbot “Hugh to appear at Rome and 
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answer for himself, The abbot. frat acute’ ani his 
gengration. He» professed compliance. He set out: 
gndhad reashed Canterbury, where he was overtaken 
by a writ, which he had himself no doubt secretly 
‘procured, reclaiming the eognisénce gf the, cause to 
the reyvn, and forbidding, him to plead in a foreign 
ccurt. The abbot’s loyalty was unimpeachable; he’ 
pretended, however, that he dared not disobey his 
spiritual lords He went on to Dover. As he was’ 
stepping on board the packet, he was arrested by the 
sub-constable gf Dover Castle, and submitted with a 
sprotest fo superior forge. Sig, si dict fas est, miracu- 
lose, evasit Dominus Abbas—thys by miracle, if,such a 
word may, be use, *the lord abbot escaped. 

Somerton, onthe abbot’ snon- appearance, obtained 


ey 


minatory bulls from the Pope, and? ue over with? 
them to England, d disguised asa layman a sine ton-» 
surd. He was discovered in London, seized, and 
with his papers handed rwer to “the abbot. .The 
abbo? threw him infto a dungeon. What became of 


. the buljs, ille cui cognifa sunt anni solus novit—He " 


only knows from whort nothing is hid. 

This was not the*and.» Somerton’s “cause was 
taken up by Edward’ s disaffected barons, and by 
Edward’s Queen Isabella. The ‘ she- wolf of France’ 
gave the abhot to ad al that hé thust regonsider 


> 


ce 
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his ways; QF gr it ould be the worse for him. Somer- 
ton was released and was even replated in his Pripry- 
In a little while he*disappeared a second times 
Whether, as the, chronicler suggests, he had pro- 
mised rewards to his friends the barons which he" 
could not pay, or whether Re had fallen bask” into 
*magic, no one knew—anyway he abscontled ; roved 
about the world; and many years after, when Abbot 
“Hughthad g gone to his rest, reappearpdeas 9, supplant 
. ot at the Abbey gates to be taken in ‘and to die there. 
Strange history of a noticeable man ! !, Had, William 
: of Somerton written hig heconsie it would tell* 
us more than we know, or are. ever likely to know, 
af the England of the second Edwafd. : 

Nor was it with his, ecelesiasti¢s only that ava- 
-Ticious “ways drought Abbot Hugh into trouble. 
Since the judginent at Westmipster, the relations 

with the St. Alban’s burgesses had gone from bad to 
worse. The abbots, prestiming on their muccess, had 
proceeded to enclose large tracts of wood and pasture 
-fand, over whicl the people haa hitherto het com- © 
+ mon rights. Meadows hadgbeen fenced off where 
they had fed their cattl fof centuries. The forests 
were tfiade into game preserves. Ponds and streams 
where the farm and village lads had caught perch 
and pike, ere now er over bys the abbot’s 
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So long as the times wen quiet they con- 
trollgd their wrath; but Edward II’ 


: ast ‘their natural fruit. 


keepers. 


's follies bore at 


Aci: He ‘vas deposed and mur- 
ered 1n,@ revolution. The country was in a ferment, 
‘and now was thewlay of vengeance for the inhabitants 


of Sf. Alba’ 8. 


The abbotis patron had fallen,sand 
A.D. 1327. Queen Isabella had borne the chief 


St. Alban’s she Tested a night ine the abbey. The 
mob of the town flocked aout her carriage as she 
{ *was driving away clamouring, for justice. They had 
other wrongs to complain of sbesides the loss.of the 
, common Jands. * the chronicler ntust tell the story, 


a A a in his own Latin” 


_ _ there wav achance that wrong might be made right. * 


part-in her hushand’s overthrow.* Passing thtough” 


Subornaverunt uxores sitas et quagtiagn ville pellices? 
’ 
ut occurrant, nudatis i pectoribus cum lactentibus pusiolis, » 


. regine Isabelle egngdienti de monasterit io, ad infeatandin 
i eam clamorifus ijnportunis, %eb mentiendum quod hi essent 
| 


P puert Yuos Snonachi ‘de eis s generacerunt ets violenter op- 


+ primentes. ‘ied 


The queen, who did not understand English, in- > 


“quired what the wgmen svarted. A lord who rode at 


a her side said, laughing, ‘They are only telling you, 


“my lady, that they are all harlots and adulteresses.’ 
Tsabellaswaved her hayd impatiéntly and passed 
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on. ‘he citing Se scigsiios taking revolution to 
mean justice, proeeeded to draw a list of their gijev- 
ances. As before, they insisted on their right tO. 
grind their own “corn. They would not wait till it 
was conceded, put procured dozens of querns § and set” 
them, to work. They demanded their commoperights 
.on meadow, wood, and pind. They claimed their 
priv: ilege as freemen of returning members to Par- 
dliamegt; and whereas hitherto their, disputes -had 
béen heard and dgcided in the frét instance in the 
abbot’s courts, they desired tlfat for the futpre their 
causes should be tried oy a common jury before ac 
secular judge. a 
A deputation PS these an to the abbot. 
The abbot answering” enigmatiéally, the people 
_éndtehell ‘their, tews and‘clubs, streamed out of their 
_ houses like a ‘sfrarm of wasps, and swearing their 
demands should be granted, or they would burn the 
abbey, gathered in a EAR about the* gates. The 
abbot, who had Da the probability of a thfnult, 
_ had two hundredenge-at-arms with him. The people 
rushed on with loud shouts, calling the monks 
ribaldos fures—ribald thieves. [hey were received 
more sharply than they expected, drew back with 


loss, and determined to blockade the entrances mal 
starve the abbot out. 
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The confusion in Terai tail ley this time ‘Settled 
itself. EdwardIT. was established on ‘the throne, 
and’the laws resumed their authority, The Sheriff 
of Herffordshire was directed to keep order in St. 
*Alban’s. Bothe the citizens ata. the monks sent 
courfiel, to represent th@ir.case at the ays s court. 
A commission sat at St. Paltl’s to’consider the people’s- 
complaints, and, courting popularity for a new reign, 
decided this time in the people’s favour. Aw order 
was.forthwith deSpatched to the abbot directing him 
to embogy in qcharter the liberties which the towns- 

emen demanded, antl, to let, them have it without 
farther trouble. Thé abbot galled a chapter, on the 
arrival of the king’ 's letter.. The*monks, who would 
scarce Uelieve their ears, declared that ey would 
rather die than yigld. But the aBbgt bent to the 
storm, and made a virtue of necessity | It was his» 
enemies’ day, ang. pesigenge would only exasperate 
them uselessly.+ He enjorited the monks to patience 
—vittute aancte obedientive. Thg ‘charter was drawn, 
and anfidst groans of Aisappoitfted*rage the convents 
seal yas attached to ee 

Most of the requisitions “vere thus conceded : the 
dhandmills especially, and the pasture rights. The 
game preserves had still been withheld, put the people 
were not to"be puf off. the ory rose: oe us back 
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our fisheries ° “@ive us, back Barnet wood! We 
must have Barnet wood!’ ‘The Abbot hearing ghese 
words, and perpending that the world was at enfhity 
with God’s Chutch and His ministers,’ thought it 
best to bend altogether. At once, mad with delight," 
the boys ‘dashed off with, their nets and ling t® the 
-ponds. The men rushed fo the woods, toredown the 
bane and marched backeto the town in procession, 
carrying branches ‘of the trees as a symbol of their 
victory. s ae oF 
/The convent looked on at despair andeindigna- 
tion. For five years ‘these enernies of God and man* 
killed the hares and rebbits without respect or fear. 
For five years théy ground their ‘con in their own 
querns, and a no more tolls at ‘the abbty mills. 
Gt ‘ikillea “Abbet ; Hugh. He died in tHe same year, 
bewildered, and heart-broken with the change of 
times ; all his splendour, vapished,rand his sun gone 
down in storm. His profusion left a heavy Toad of 
debt behind it, and the brethren, humbled and morti- 
c fied, were brouglit iato a transient mood of pehitence, * 
They elected in Abbot Hugigs place a plain, unpre- 
tending blacksmith’s son from Wallingford, chiefly 
noted as a mathematician, and they addzessed them. 
selves to miceal reform. There was a general i inquiry 
into inedntitience,—de lapsu carnis, « Some made their 
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purgation—quomodo, She woedade knows how. 
Otheys confessed and did penance. ~They could bear 


geitRer theirevices nor their remedies, They professed 
a desire Sor correction. 


When correction came they 
mutinied. 


“Abbot Richard was dver-vigid with us,’ 
Reys Theschronicler.” £ Patty he was himself to blame, 
partly his yredecessor, who had let us all do as we « 
pleased.’ The new abbot taok their grumbling coollx, 
‘He had not coveted his place,’ Ife said ; ‘ there was? 
Tattle pleasure in “valing a set of * mules ; but since 
abbot heewas, che meant to be obeyed, and at least: 
‘vould preserve decericy.’ They were obliged to bear 
with him, and a in “tun rendered them a service 
after a few years, * which made them forget their 
grievancts. " 

The abbot, who, had Pepa life, perhaps, at his” 
father’s forge at @Wallingford, had retained his » 
mechanical tastes Wigh the help of his mathe- 
va he constructed, ammidst the scoffs of the -con- 
vent)’ an astronomical clock whic was the wonder of 
the ag@. Besides the “ordinarf.{ituctions, of timé, 
keeping, it described tke motions of sun, moon, and + 
planets; the fixed, star$; With the rise and fall of 
the tides. le called it, punningly, Albion—*All by 
one—gquasi totum per unum ;— aly Oe) the glory of 


England and an inate Eee! embodiinert ofsexisting 
. 


ee 
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scientific astronomy. He was. a student of the 


ty and foretold rain and sunshine. But 


weather, 
Ss harm; 


while he appeared to he amusing himselé thu 
legsly, he was biding his time to avenge the qishonour 
which the towp had inflicted on the,abbey. Among 
his other accomplishmegtse he was a lawyer? Tn 
. Edward III. there was agin a vigorous spyereign on 
the throne; revolutionary, ferment had cooled down, 
cand tke barons were reasserting their fgudal authprity 
and Bringing theig vassals back in obedience. , *, 
Between order and liberty*the struggle ig as ola as 
the world, and is likely, to be coeval with it.” Inages 
when belief i in duty is Supewior to the temptations of 
interest, large powers fall naturally to men of high 
ability and lofty character. Society is only healthy 
owlfen the® laws re obeyed ander which harmonious 
_ action is posit Such laws can only be discerned 
by intellect ; they can poly be enforoed by authority ; 
and intellect and “authorit$ are allowedeto govern in 
the interests ofall. Power ‘brings “temptation, 
, Rulers are betrayed by selfishness. Their high func- 
tions are ‘abused to fill the po¢kets of themselves and 
their frietids, Authority omes legalised oppres- 
sion, and the multitude clanours: for the restoration 
of their Lberkios which are taken from them without 
adequate returit, Thus come revolutions and acwar 
© ° ei Re 
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of classes. The rulers falleback fpon the hem, 
Subjects think Maturally of the practical wrongs 
which the theory, grown degenerate, inflicts upon 
them. Amd so the strife goes on jill organization 
dissolves into anarchy; the commonwealth becomes 
a chabsegf divided units,®eash contending for iteelf: 
when agaim the confusion becoming intolerable, a 
new order shapes itself, and,grows and gathers power 


and! again, as the wheel goes rountl, it is abused, and 
forfeited. Of such material i is humanhhistory composed. 
Abbot,Richard sat ici the political currents 
im the intervals of his mathematics. The abbot’s 
courts had still jurisdiction oyer faith and morals. 


bd : . - ces 
- Corrupt as were tife ecclesiastics in theit own persons, y 


they reread the fight of punishing offences which are 
technically described as sins, The pple, alter their * 
late success, believed that the abbot’s authority had » 
become a scarecrow, rly they might defy with im- 
punity, and according to “the abbe records they 
broke *fiith “and perjured shana and seduced 
each other’s wives and daughters assif there was no”, 
longer any law over them at all. The abbot waited 
for a flagrant scandal, antl tlten resolved, Se demon- 
strare cornutumn, ‘to show that he had horns? A 
citizen of St. ban’ 's, one John Tayerner, was living 
openly with epother man’s wife. He waa a person 
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ith show aa dangerous to meddle, propter mali. 
wil 


im ipstus Johannis, The abbey fnarshal vengured 


tia’ 
at last to serve & wrft upon him. Tite mob # aTeRee 
Taverner assault the marshal; the marshakgefended 


himself, struck Taverner down, killed him, or, as the 
chronicler mildly puts itps 80 # wounded him ub & pers 
eussionne idem Johannes postea moriebatia---that the 
said John did afterward- die of the blow. The citizens 
“flew go their wedpons—swords, Ignees, . pitchforks, 
sticks, stones, anfthing that, came to hand. Their 
leaders calmed their fury before they resorted to open 
violence, and not knowjng that’ times were changeds 
they indicted the abbas for “he death of their towns- 
gman. The wi8e™ “Mbbot desired nothing better. He 
_ Was metiacd, and at once retaliattd. The riots at 
“the revolftiongnfere brought up again for re-examina- 
* tion. The Hho were accused,of having extorted 
their charter of liberties by forge. The judgment 
of the commission was r€versed. The Burghers were 
found guilty, and ‘pst all that they had’ wort.* The 
+ Charter yas surtendered. The woods and meadows* 
* were reinclosed. The fish-gonds and warrens were 
again patrolled by keéper§. Eyen the querns, the 
sorest’ matter of all, were once more taken from the 
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of the abbey ‘parlour,’ in sper ~petuam rei enemoriam, 


Thescunning cloék-maker had re- established the old 
syranny, and in pleasant irony, and to end the quarrel 
in goodiumour, he invited his defeated subjects*to 
dine with him ifthe hall. After such a triumph it 
is needtess to say that Abbot Richard’s popularity in 
the conyént was unbounded. He became leprous. 
An enemy, one Richard of Hdesley, intrigued at Rome 
to hifve him intapacitated on accotnt of his distrder. * 
The-ldesley intruder gaiged over*the Pope and ob- 
tained letters ef provisor, nominating him in ¢he 
Abbot’s place. The tmonks sent word to Richard of 
Iidesley that if he ventured near St. Alban’s with bull 
or provisor they 1 “vould kill him. “Aid indeed, says 
the chronicler, it is likely they would ] have kept their . 
word. Eran? namyte eo tempore in, monasterio viri” 
magne stature et Jevtitudinis sed parvum fabentes in * 
hde parte conscientie. —* ‘Shere were at that time in 
the monastety” men of huge” staturg, and fierce, who 
had but little conscience jn such shatters.’ 

‘Meh of huge stature and ffercé, but with little » 
conscience’ to take lifee Let us pause for a moment 
and look at these gentlemen With other eyes, as they 
and their like appeared to the English laity. “Abbot 
Richard’s reforms had been but askin, deep, if they 
had gone so*far ; and hot at St. Alban’s oaly, but 
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ora, by ¢he middle of the fourteenth 
gland, 


throughous Ei y ‘ 
century, the religious orders had Srown into little 


better than lecherous riffians. 
© The worst of them were the Fri 
conception dughtt to have been the best. In- 


who in { : 
stituted to supply the skorfcomings of the.secular 


clergy, they were pound’ by their vow$ to special 
and to the speciak duties of apostles. Their 


ars Meydicants, 


poverty, 
*busingss was to travel from town to town, from village 
. to village, preaching, teaching, and hearing confes- 
sions. They were chosen or supposed to be chosen 
for extraordinary sanqity; and the monks of thé 
regular houses were akowed by special license from 
Rome to transfer’ ‘themselves into a ‘mendicant order, 
_ as if to, consecrate themselves to a” higher *orade of 
*self-devotion, ¢ Enthusiasm, as ysual, tooled down, 
* after a few years’ experience. The transfer continued 
to be sought by re brethren? who ,were weary of re- 
stramt—no longer, howéver, from motives of piety, 
but as an act of favyur which they could purchdse by 
«fnoney. Freed frosi obligations of residence, these 
* friars wandered through E land at their pleasure ; 
in theory beautiful being’s—ftinerant angels of merey; 
in reality—but let us view them as they are described 
by a contemporary poet, going about with pedlars? 
packs upon*thetr maules, watching fill the good-man 

e . . 
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of the hous i Ale : 
e house had tuned hissback and only,the women 
werg at home.' ? 7 
° 

. - Preste ne Monke ne yit Chanoun, 

, 


_4 Ne no man of religioun, 
©  Gyfen them so to devyocioun | * 
‘As done thes holy frers. * 
@ ,° For somme’gyvenghem to Chyvalry, 
Somme to riote and rifaudery, 
Bot ffrers gyven them to grete study, 
‘And to grete prayers. 
Who so kepes their réule all, * 
' Both in word and dede, % . 
° I am fullgicker that he shai “ia 
* 2 Hay heven bliss to mede. = . 


ae 
o Men may see by their countenance, ° 


‘ > ‘That thai are.men of grete penaunce , 


And also that tfleir susty2aunce 
Simple is and wayke. 5 - 
T have liyed now fourty yeres, 
>And fatter men about thé neres, 7 , 
> Yet saw*l hever than are thes frers. 
In countreys wher thay raike (wander), , > : 
Mefeles so megre are thai made, »_ @ 
And penaunce so puttes them down, < 
That ichone“s an horslade, > 
‘When he shall trusse of town (depart out of town). 
5 


? = te * z 


4 Bhai dele with purses, pynnes pial knyves 5 
With gyrdles, gloves for wene/ies and wyves. 
S . Bot ever backward the husbayd thsyves, " 
‘Ther thai are haunted tille. 7 
For when the gods man is fro hame, 
‘And the frero conffeo to our dame, 
He spares nduther for sinne ne shame, 
That he ne does his wille : 


o 


1 Politiead Songs and Booms, vol. i. ps 263, WAbLghed under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. * ° 
. ° 
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‘ Jf thai n® help of housewyves had, * . ‘ 
7 non, husbandes are not inne, g And many be merchants of willy ”” : 
The freres weliare were full bad, . And to presse pennies woll come thrall,” 
For thai shovld Dbrewe full thynne. « : " ° ! The pod people thai all to pull, * 
a” ° «Such false faitours foul, them fall, 
= i ae held S ; M : ied 
Were I £ man that hous = aH Ne e é Who so woll prove a testament, , & 
. — Ifeny woman With me dwe?? ah, i es That js not all worth ten pound, 
‘There is no frere bot h@were gees AD » Heshall pay for the parchment, * : 
s Should come withjn my wones, 2 e, ‘The third of thé maney all round; 5 
» For may he till a woman wynne, : , Fhus the people is r@unsaund, 
In priveytie he wyl not blynne, ‘ ‘They say such part to them should apend, 
“ 8 é ‘There as they gripen,it goeth to ground, Py 
a = . ar: . God for its mercy it amend! p 
pf . 2 : ° a cy | ae . e 
Thof he 1Surs under pis hode, = ° atts For a sitiple fornication, s “ae 
‘With semblaunt quaynfe and mylde, 9 ‘Twenty shillings he shall pay, 
° i: dos him gode, * > ° @ And then shall have an absolution ; ° 
If thou him trust as gede, ° ae 
chan ° ° at the, yore usen it forth he may. 
By God thou grt begyld, & Thus they let Ivtm go asmay, 
cS ° They recke not¢hough, the soul do brend, 
In‘ another poem, talled ‘Tha Complaint of the rPhese Kgepen evil Sees iS : 
®loughman,’ there is a picture of, the ecclesiastics . And em shepheatds God aménd, a 
° . 
ich the admirers of the ages of faith For the tithing of a dugk, m 
poly . which . 8 " Or an apple or an aie (eee), 2 ; on ° 
might be expécééd to study witlhe advantage, were it They make ‘nen swere upon a bok® 
. 5 4 ‘Thus the foulen Christes faie, 
not as true to-day as it was three*thousand years ago, a em aistisvan Re “ 
‘ +e, ill hey owen asSdjJe 7 they masve shrive, 
that ae you, bray the fool infa EOE, yet wi ahs Scaiiia Giver teogly pial i 
uot his folly depp fromhim’ , *  , oo ° With true tillers sturt and vm 
. 
The priests tek he keys.of Heaven and were the . Pe + At the wrastling and at the wakep , © 
© dis ithe 1 . ‘And chief chantours at the nale (the ale), 
_* dispensers of spirithal censures. F . _ Market-beaters and meddling make, e 
3 . Hoppen and hoaten evith heve and hale (might and 
ar blessed that thay lee, main)? ; ? 
. cursed that thai curse fol, ” At faire fresh and at wine stale, 
And thus the people thai oppresse . ‘Dine and drink and make debate, 
And have their lordships at fulle, * £ ‘The seven sacraments set a saife, 9, o 
= How kepe such the keys of Heaven gute. » 
« ° ° 
© 1g ‘ “gC: . 
: Political Senge anB Poems, wl. ji. p. 308. o 
7 a ‘ 
° 
* 
nr ? x ° 
° 
i ee a) 
> 2 . . 2 


© 


RB e snoRt Te: a 
> Thowfeh e Brin lye with his Jomman all night, 
© And tellen his fefow and he him, 

He goeth to Masse anon right 
And saieth he, zsingeth out of sinne ; 


His bride abydeth him at his Inne, 
‘And dighteth his dinner the mean while, \, 


He singth,his Masse for he would winne, 
Arf so he wenéth ot degilg. © 


2? 


. ° 


Many a page might be fled with simjlar Rees 
ous denunciations against these so-called ministers of 
God, gs they existeg in the days of the third Edward. 
Within the abbeys and without fhe story wag the 
same, for the monks went {nd‘came at their pleasure, 
while the rules hung ie upon. the wall as ‘relies of, 


a barbarous age. fe © 
Out of this mass of corruption‘and tyranny came 
Wickliffe and the famofs Lollards? Out of this came 
‘the great ar So the Commons undereRichard II., 
_half religious and half secular, which was crushed at 
last by sword and gallows, but a: dill it had shaken 
the English throne, and Gititenca the* Vhurch into 
a galvanic revival\vhich prolonged its Sickl¥ ‘days 
fr another century,and a half. Part religious, part 
+ secular, he amidst the ougard splendour of the 
reign of Edward III. there had flowed over England 
one of those periodic tides of ungodliness which have 
recurred apa and, again, and have been the ine 
Variable proeurstrs ebepepay Prelates and nobles 


% 


ern 


~-—-.on the canses of the rebellion of 
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3 
had abandoned eo to tatury ; men “of in- 
tellgct, » iy natural cynicism, had come to look on Te- 
iene a aa imposture, and on God and another 
world as/a dream of knaves and fools. 1 Wages were 
ground | down, and the taxes and eachipns multiplied ; 
trad’ became dishonest ® false wares were passed off 
for goodyand were forced” on the workmen in pay- 
ment of hire. The world,was the rich man’s world, 
and: the Poor were bade scornfitlly look for ‘better’ 
dayp i in heaven, which might be of might not be.” 

Whe poos had the labour, the ryche the winning, ° 
‘- “This according noughte it was heavy parting, 

Little can be said im this place of the spiritual 
side of Wickliff? 8 teachings Th ntovement begay 
in indighation af Ties and injustice ; and the. revival 
of earnestne$s was accompanied with @ furious spiri? 
of political revolt., Inquiries, ominous, and at such * 
times inevitable, began e be made into ‘the princi- 
ples on whieh the good titres of thg world were dis- 
tributtéd. ‘Discussion rose as to fhe elemental rights 

* of manyand as the result of them, there was.an expl® , 
sion of communism. Jybour only, it was said, gave + 
§ i. a : ‘ 

1 F, Walsingham, speculating nullum Deum esse, nihil esse sacra+ 
mentum altaris, nullam post mor- 
tem resurrectionem, sed ut jumen- 
tum moritu®,ite hominem finire.’ 


Historia Angtiotna, w.ii. p. 12. 
° 
° 


e.. 


1381, says some attributed it to the 

sins of the nobles: ‘quidam il- 

lorum credebaift (ut, asseritur) 
. 


e 
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“a 
& right to ljve, Smt those yrho were doing no intelli- 
gible work were @enounced as thieves and drones, 

It is to this, which #8 known in histery as Wat, 
Tyler's Rebellion, that we are now coming. The 
feuds between re. ‘Abbots of St. Alban’s and the P 
neighbouring people were dyjfical of similar quafrels 
in every part of England. The same oayses pro- 
dwced the same effects. But St. Alban’s fell in for 
an exctptional share of the danger; and the account 


of what took place ¢here is especially interesting and, 
instructive. ol * 2 
e 4 : ? 4 
. , ee : 


‘Tae a peasantry and the smilter tenants were 

és yet, if 8 to,bG remembered, only partially eman- 
rcipated. Serfdom and villanage were still parts of 

the Gonstitution: g Thera was an ugage in England,’ . 
says Froissart, speaking of this particular time, ‘ that 

the noblemen had gagat franchise c over the comifons, 

cid kept them tn wervage: the is to say; their » 
tenants ought by custom to labour the lords’ lands, | 

to gather and bring hofne their,corn, and some to 

thresh and fan; and by servage to make their hay _ t 
and hew their jwood, and bring it home. All these 

things they ‘ought to do dy servages and there aro 


« 
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more of these people in Epelantisttoa ; in any other 
realm, arfd the noblemen and prelates were served 


by them. These unhappy people began to stir be- 
cause th 


said they were kept in serv: age, and in the 
beginning of the world ey said flerearere yo bonds- 
mem +Dhey were men* formed to the similitude of 
their lords§ why should they be kept so under like 
beasts ? the which they said they would no longer 
suffer ; for.they would be all one; tind if they laboured’ 
or did anything” for thejr lords,’ they would have ae 
wages therefon as well as others.’ > 
‘When the people complain,’ said a wise man, 
‘the people are alway? right.’ The long-suffering 
of the poor under the inetqualities ‘of fortune is 9 


phenomenon any as,long as it lasts, shows that 
the spring of all the virtues which” jheve at any time 
done honour to humanity is still flowing,among us.’ 

Cold, hunger, nakedness—they bpar them all with 
preternatufal patignee. ice they endure 
till it becomes insolent. So In 
descend to be courteous, the icine of society accept? 

-their.inferiority, and hguour and respect those whom * 
Providence seems have set over them. Only when 


Even inj 
as masters oes 


~~ \.the human ‘relations are at*an end, when they find 


themselves treated as if they Wers, smade of other 
clay, as if they were machihes,to extract ‘wedlth from 


oe. 
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the soil, ang ers fewarded softiantly 2 in being per- ‘ALS OF AN ange ae n 


mitted to exist—only then they begin 4 ask CHE 
meaning of the word gentleman, and for what pur-e 
poge the lord and “lady are robed in silks and housed 
in palaces, while the wae does, the work, BoNon 
in soiled fustian, and is worke lodged than hts ° em- 


ployer’s cattle. . 
« The abbot whose fateeit was to encounter the 

skirts ‘of the storn! as it swept over Hertfordshi ye 

was Thomas de la Mare, son,of'a distinguished soldier? 

Sir John de la Mare, who had fought in the French 

wars. Thomas, who was a younger child and a boy © 


so notorious.’ Cupidity grew by iat ait fea on. 


Thesfees r St. Alban’s having betn paid, a second 
charge S*presented for tlte vacancy which the 
abbot hatl made at Tynemouth. It, was without p2e- 
cedent: but the Pope threatened if the claim was 
resisted, to appoint to Tynemouth himself- by Pro- 

a visor. Fusa est tmmensa Specunia—an immensé sum 
of money had to go before the matter could ba 
setthed. But the : abbot was firm, ‘und at last, eer vatus’ 

a locus ille a pr wedationibys Harpifiarum—the prior 'y 

. was rescued frem the Harpies’ claws. Nothing can 
*show more clearly than thesg words of Walsingham 

* the real attitude of the Uhursh of ‘England towards 
its Italiqn head? * The statute of*Provisors, which 

was pas8ed shortly after, to put an end to such ex- 
actions, was no more than a for mil, expression of 
resentment on the part of the clergy, at a system of> 

unendurable extogtion. , 

New brooms sweep tim Abbot Thomas; like 

most of his predecessors, began #fith attempts at re- 
* formation. He perhaps succeeded vhusually well, fot , 
Edward IL employe him soon after to visit other 
abbeys which wer urder® Crown jurisdiction, ad 
~~ reformandam, religionem pene collapsam in magnis 
monasteriis—to restore religion, which in the large 
monasteries *had almost fallen to ruin. 'Bhe abbeys of 


of great personal aoe was entered at St. Alban’s 

a his own desire tnder Abbot Hugh! Rising rapidly 
oe the inferior offices, he was ‘sent, while still 
Foung, into Ni orthumberland to govern thie dependent 
‘Priory of Tynemouth, and while ¢here became inti- 

mate with the gregt family af the Percies. In 1369 " 
he was promotedso the afl of the abbey, He had 

the usual oo at Rome. The Popes, whether 
infallible «or not,” have been at least homogéneous. * 
‘The sums, writes Walsinghgm, himself a monk at. 

St. Alban’s and the abbot’s. biogtapher, ‘the sums 
which Abbot Thomas spent at Rome would have ~~ 
been incredible pisi*nota fuit omnibus avaritia ejusdem 
ourite-—Had ‘hot the avarict of the Papal‘court been 


ei9 >, 


i . t 
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AbiigdouyBattle® nae Reading were purged of gress 
scandals. The Abbot of Chester, whfo was prea ng Ons 
ally vicious, was deposél from office. neo os 
ever, when institutions are worn out, are‘like the 
patch of new cloth ‘on in ce garment. The eek 
were’so little used to discipline that they couldenot or 
would not bear it. Of the younger brefhfen many 
apostatised, deserted their order, and returned to the 


yorl ai . a “ 


e , * 

1 Note. Some of them went in search of a purer life than could Be 
found in the abbeys, and therefore fiercely repudiftted thé® charge o! 
+ Apostasy.’ f ae 

. 
+ ‘Full wisely’ (says one of these runaways) 
- ir Can they preach arfl eay, 


€ But as thai preche no thing do thai. . 
I was frere full many a day, * ° 
© «Therefore the sothé I wof (the truth I know), 
But #hgh I saw that thair lyvyng 


Acordyd not to thair preching, 

Off I cast my frere clothyng, © 

And wyghtly went my gate; 

Other lev@ ne took [ 16ne . 

Fro hati ‘fhem) whan I went, * 

But toke ha: to the devel yehone > #e 
c The priog and the covent, 

e? 


© 
‘Out of the order thof I be ‘gone, 
Apostata ne am I none. $ 2 fe 
Of twelve months fhe winted ope, 
And odd days nine or ten, 


Away to wend I made me boun_ . —— 


Or tyme came of professioun. 


‘ 
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Some became soldiers, betaking Riemaalvaa ad ves 
belieas ef armotum strepitus, Others (Pope Urban 
eVI. being Itnown to be in waht of funds) sent money 
to Rom, ubi cognoscebant omnia forg venalia, and ptr- 
chased their enfancipation and admission aynong the 
seettlateclergy. The abBotevir magnanimus et cordatus, 
drifted on fis he could through his difficulties. When 
in extremity, fudit se antescorpus Dominicum vel corpus 
beati Albani—he, threw himself béfore the wafef or thé 
body of the blessed Albap, and nbver rose till one ot 
the othar had promised to help him. If he could not 
° manage his monks*he coulg at least fight for the 
abbey’s rights and ‘ad batile with his dependent 
knights and tehantry. Never Ha "any abbot beep 
more lifigious than Thgmas de la Mare. Half his life 
was spent th lawsuits or distraingpy for his rents, 
driving his neighbours’ cattle and starying them in’ 
his pounds. His highshanded ways answered with 
him; suit*after sujt he won. Fierz? gentlemen ‘swore 
revenge : they threatened to miké the abbot pay for 
* his oppression even if the lead Hid fo be stwipped from 
+ the abbey roof—but Weare de Ja Mare held on, and * 


“ne And God that with paynes ille 
* Mankynd bought s0 dere 
Let nover man after me*have yille 
’ For to make hin frere,’ e % 
. - ’ . 
g* 5 
.. o 
ag . ‘ 
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the courts, at “Westminster remained i ia his 


friends. : ° as 
Under such a ruler ¢he warren rightsear d fishing, 


rights were upheld in all their stringency. ‘Woe to 
the stray,cow ar horse that tr espassed on the apne 
priated meadows once commn to the town jawob to 
the luckless boy who snared a rabbit, or tothe youth 
who sent a cross-bow bolt through a fat buck which 
had ceme out in the moonlight to fed .Jealously 
every’sack of wheat was carried to ‘the abbey mills 
The stones of the handmills Predohed from the parlour 
pavement the story of the toynsmen’s defeat, and ° 
warned them against fuythereresistance. 

4 A few detailedeinstances of the Sbbot’s proceed- 
ings show with painful “clearness hoW little yet was 
‘Fnown ih ‘Enghisp law of the alegientaty principles 
-of justice, 

A claim’! for eighty shillings was sprouted against 
Nicholas Tybbesqn; one ofthe abbey tenants. Tybbe- 
son disputed the ‘abt. The abbot’s servants beat 

him, wounded hifi, shut him up in a dungeon till he © 
+ paid the money. Tybbeson sug the abbot for assault _ 
and wrongful imprisonfaenf,” The abbot pleaded 


that Tybbeson was his born ‘bondman,’ and was a 


therefore not entitled to be heard against his superior 
lord. Thg ceurt ruled that the  sbbot was tight. The | 


e * 
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complaing was dismissed, aad the’ taal, vila 
was, further finéd pro also ciamoré, for bringing a 
false. accusation. : 
The tule held throughout. In, “hema: ‘ villaizfs ’ 
were entitled to safes from the.lav, In practice 
; they found little. The Abbot pretended that another 
tenant, Jolfn Albyn, of Warsow, a substantial farmer, 
owed him money. The debt was disputed, the abbot 
inydded him with, a party of archers, broke ittto his 
Yard, destroyed forty pourds’ worth of property, and * 
Albyn brought 
“an action against the sabbot at the Hertford assizes, 
The abbot pleaded, as eters that Albyn was Cillanus 
suus 5 and it was, sufficient’ answer—-the plea was 
allowed.” . oa 
Imagine “all over England the Torts of manors,” 


carried gff a bull and twenty cows. 


secular and spiritual, carrying matters ab this high ” 
rate; the knightstnd batgns, some f them suspected! 
of atheism," dinihg,. drinking, hunt tz, and amusing 
, themselves—squeezing their tenants at their pleasure, 
* with the law ready-made at their backs ;*~the re- 
ligious houses cruel as fe lay lords, yet the members 
of them seen rollidking at fairs, haunting brothels 
“and ale-houstes, fighting, swearing, seducing honest 
men’s wives ; the world (ee ove? Cac eguatcusin, 


ra the dleray standing, in "the first auk af” Satan’s 
You. 11, 6 


°, 


. 


e 
rs r ! 
et e s Ae. 
army. Tt was past beari 


watched over in His death-bed by hi 

SS ee 
; her father’s heiress, arrying on 
the controvgrsy with the abbey. 


f Alice Perrers, Byt the story 
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-Rdward JIL. died, 


ng. i 
‘svonculfine. ¢lhe 
e 


‘ a 4 jd. 
th is aes reaious HENS! She was ‘evidently regaeded, there 


ward IIT, las been accepted with 
too little inquiry. The authority* 
is Walsingham, who describes her 
as pellex, infanda meretriz, & vile 
ywoman who acquired an influence » 
over thgking when in hig dotage, 
and hgartlessly robbed him of his 
sings when he was on Ris death- 
bed. The scene has formed a 


with bitter personal hosflity, and 
charges from that guarter require 
to be scrutinised. 


Turning now to other evidence 


against her, we find from the Rolls 
of Parliamgnt that she was cqm- 


lained of by the Legislatyre as 


‘presuming on the king’s favour to 


favotirite subject for moralising | interfere in the busiftess of the 


historians, who would have been | courts vf law. Although there ise 


better employed in examining he | no hint in the Rolls that she was 


circumstances. The witness to 


tile king’s mistress, the complaint 


the theft was a priest, ‘who, Wa]- | has appedral to harmonise so well 
ingham says, was the only other | with Wajsingham's tharge as at 


. Person present, But was it a| least to confirm it, 


gheft? Theeking wes alive and 


‘The Speaker gf the Honse of 


conscious. Tt maf gfive been 2 / Commoss, however, who presented 
parting gift. are hes the lady ? | the chagge (qui Mee universa pro- 
‘and was she the King's concubine posuit), was Peter de la Mare, the 


at all? 


bot's bréther or cousin ; and thus 


4 ° 53 
Lady Alice P. was the | again there ig a sliggestion of per- 


daughter of Sir RicharMPerrers, a sonal motive. ‘The Petjculars 


gentleman of fortune in rd- | when looked ii 

‘ ; int 
Mire. She was the Wifes Lord | more than this: Lord Windsor . 
‘45,0 favourite with Edward, and 


. 
Windsor, a flobleman attSched to 


to amount to no 


Edward's i 
Edward’ Person, who had been a ae of jealousy Doth with, 


noblemen and with the po- 


for 
been involved in angey 12g 2 e's | Polar pity in Parliament, A bio. 


angry pee sais tile commission mgsto be appointed 
‘ah |? inquire into Lord Windsor's 


Wabinghap duet Which | conduct in Treland, Lady Alice, 


‘15, we tinder sila great a ae have tren a favouri 


Mg also without being 
a7 
° 
cd 
® 
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Black Prince, the best hope of loyal — had gone 
a fow mor'ths before him, The crown fell to Richard 
of Bourde ik, a boy of eleven. The reins fell loose 
on the horses’ necks, and authority was dead. °A 
priest named John Ball, said to be” infected with 
Wicklilfe’s heresies—infegfed at any rate with*im- 
patience Of" wrong-dealing, and with visions of the 
Oontrat Social—had been Preaching for twenty year$ 
tothe peasintry ef Kent, on the brotherhood of man- 
Kind? Injustice in England has rarely taken the ° « 
form of ,Zepres8ion of free speech. Among us the 
origin of injustice has heen eXtvess of liberty, and the 
right, real or supposed, of every man to do as he wills 
with his*own. As long as the rich can fill theix® 
pockets, they. make a conscience of Igaving, the poor * 
to talk. John Ball*had taught liberty? equality, and 
fraternity with little’interruption from autlfority, All ” 
mankind, he said? have descended afrom the original 
gardener and hi8 wife. a : 


‘Whan Adam dalf and Eve span, 5 
* Wo was thanne a gentlefhan ? ‘ > 


As nature meant it, thoge only were noble who were * 


a concubine, interceded with him | five at the time when this Maison is 


~~ snecessfully in hgr husband's de- | supposed to have taken place ; and 


fence to prevent his being sacri-| I decline, without better reason, to 
ficed to his enemies. receive @sterynas proved which 

Edward ITI. i8 ono of our great | throws a stain of dishonpur on his 
English sovereigns, He Was sixty- | end. ° > 


a. 


s . 
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e 
; These cal weres slaves ‘who were, slaves of 
na y in Ehglan’ till there 


«Tt would never be merr; 
m and ‘no gentlemen,’ bat pll shired 


f their common parent. 
together as childgen o 

Such,doctrines found willing heavers. The ap 
followed John Ball in sofas through field and 
market-place. He would catch them as titey came on . 
Sundays from mass in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
finish the service with a political sermon. . Respect- 


sin. 
were no bondmen 


. ails Gentlemen dehouncedghim to the archbishep as 


dangerous to the State. The archbishop sent: for him 
more than once, lectured him an’ his impradence, and® 
shut him up for a month or tivo, but to little purpose. 
Ge was urged” to" hang him, but “had cpnscience 
. to Tet bim die” In the summer of ‘1381, the period 
ae Imye now arrived, Rall wa8 for a third 
“time in the archbishop’s house ef correction. The 
air was electric. Wickliffe. was preaching at Oxford. 
Chaticer and r were in the ueridtan of their 
fame. English int¥llect was in full activity’ “But 
“no outward signs $ pottended, immediate disturbance. * 
King Richard was then fife years old. A heavy. 
tax had been granted by Patliament, The commons, 
stripped bare already by priest and baron, were slow —~ 
to pay, and Cegrneofficers had been sent about the 
country to fiyoa Pressuré, Local quarrels, breaking 


. 
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out at twenty places at once, kindléd into a Trl 
conflagration. Kent, Essex, and thé eastern counties 
08e simultatieously to make an end of serfdom, 
Sixty‘thousand men with pikee al pitchforks get 
out to march Ca ely to demand redress of griev- 
ance’. >-'The London mob, they had reason to know, 
were of the’same mind as Micuitelyee) and were ready 
to receive them as friends. Their leaders were 2 
segohd priest, named Jaques or Jack Straw, and a 
mandescribed by Walsingham as vir versutus et magno 
sensu preditus——of strong sense and talent, named 
“Walter or Wat Tyler, ‘who,was indeed a tyler of 
houses,’ ? ie first sfep was to break open the 
archbishop’s prison and release Ball, ‘and with these, 


three at their head the i insurgents pursued their way. . 


Tt was not an age of newspapers\g» public meet-' 
ings, popular debating assemblies, or stump oratory. > 
When the people yose they rose meaning business, in 
a temper which was the bursting of yent and snroth- 
ered fury. d 

Instinct pointed out to them their worst, and im? 
mediate enemy. It wag the lawyer who had ruled 


that ‘a villain’ could nof sue his lord. It was the 


lawyer’s parchment by which the tenantry were held 


1 One of the, collectors had daughters ° ‘TFlePstruck him on the 
offered a gross insult to ‘Tyler's | hbad on the spot aud killed him, 


> 
) 


> 


. bal _ 
i = 
is} ° SHORT STUDIES. ‘ 
hattels pavisand pageel of the soil. Tt was the 
as ¢ J 


i «1 watch for them like some 
lawyer again whe lay mn vac 
oh beast, dragging ¢hem through king’s odurt,, 


i vi on 
bishop’s court, ot abbot’s court, serving writs up 
ie . 


them for,any twiflints oath or hasty sin, or ang 

dues,and fines at the pleagur® of the manoria}.oRief 
Pinched, ground, and Starved as they hag been in 

the name of law, they fell gt once on the instruments 


of their oppressions " 4 ®. 
” «Tet us hang eall lawyers,’ was the ory whicb 
Shgkespeare places on their lips in describing,the later 


insurrection of Jack Cade, and Qade is made to’answer :e 


‘Nay, that I mean fo doe ‘Is not this a lament- . 


able thing, that tlee skin, of an innotent lamb should 
made parchment—that parchmtutt scribbled over 


‘should Gnflo a zfyn?? . 


Shak ein his account of Onde was but trans- 
lating (though giving life by his own touch to the 
a 5 


. . is 
1 The exactions oft ritual courts were peculiarly hategl, 
The king ta¥eth not his men 
, But Df asgent of the comminalte, 
But these each yeare will ransoum them, 
_ Maisterfully more tigate he. 
Her eeales cacheyeare Better be 
Than is the king’s in extend, © 
Her officers have greater fee, 
But this mischef God amend, . " 


[Complaint of tle Plofghman. Poti 
P3235.) e © a ‘ohitical Songs Gd Poems, vol. 4, 


. 
° 
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dead words) from the Monk Walkingitam’s history of 
the earlier rebellion of 1381. In those inarticulate 
ays passiog turned instantly to act. With a sharp 


87 


axe (hanging had not yet come into fashion) the 


Kent insurgents chopped off the heads of every 
judge, fawyer, or lawye?s glerk that they could gatch 
upon thejrsmarch. To be*able to write was sufficient 


evidence of guilt. 4 


{Dost thou use to write thy name?’ says Cade to 
aclerk who was brought before him with his itaple- 
F * 
ments in his satchel, ‘or hast thou a mark to thyself, 


alike an ‘hhonest, plain-dealing man ?’ 


‘I thank God,’ the gleri? answers, ‘T haye been 


so well brought ap that I can writs my name.’ 


‘Away with him, cry the mob, ‘he hath con! 


fessed.’ ‘ Away with Tim,”“says Cate. ‘Hang him 


up with his pen and inkhorn about Tis neck.’ 


ae ° ° . 
This is no more than a paraphrase from Walsing- 
i ° ee a 
ham. Perjeulosum erat &gnosci pr glerico, sed multo 
periaudosius si ad latus alicwjus atrgmentarium inventum 


evaserunt. a 


The abbeys and iiipr-hpnudes on theit*route were 
broken open and sacked. The muniment chests were 
searched, and every roll and deed was taken out and 


* as 

burnt. ‘ . a ar 

° ° - 

” 
° 
e ¥ > 

: . 

e 


‘* fuisset. Nam tales vix aut nunqyameab eorum manibas | 
+ ° 
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Then agit renzy and growing savage sien London, the Earls of Salisbury, cae and Suf. 
the taste of bloed, the wild army Bene onnayer folk, ‘eet ne. themselves into the Tower without 
Blackheath to Lcndon Bridge. aks city had tisen, Sttempting vesistance, Still aiming at the lawyers, 
asdhey expected at the news of their approach. The , the people ettacked) the Temple and burnt it, wath 
counties to the westvand south had. taken fire, and ° . the eccrds which it contained.t They proceeded 
troops of villagers were styedfning up along the toad nex® ta destroy the SAoy Palace belonging tq the 


from Hertfordshire and Bucks. The gentlemen, f Duke of Lancaster, the most beautiful house in Eng- 
fluttered and helpless, gathered into small knots for | land, and afterwards the Hospital of the Knights af 

» self-protection, but. without orders from the Court, | Rhodes, the blogdy axe beating time to their march, 
lnfew not which way to turn. The gates on, the and every aupposed enemy of popwlar rights thatwas . 


ca Ok ae 

° 

* bridge had been closed; but they were opgned by ° | * unable tg escape being dragged to the block. 
the mob from within. Peasants and citizerfs flung e 


a > 
© 


+ Another section atgacked Lombard Street. There 


themselves into each others’ erins; and London and - + dwelt the bankers, the Flemish merchants, the money- 
all that it contgitied lay,at the mewey of a hundred lenders, those wMo fixed the-rate of-irterest and were 
fhousand madmen. * a . 4 E the representatives of the usurers, who took advan- _ 
4 Tt was Corpas Christi day, the 13¢h of June, : tage of the oor mgn’s necessities antl groind him td 
When Wat Tyler entered the city. The enormous grist in their’milly. On these poor wretches wild - 
= 2 - wae re . 
multitude Was parted Put mures livisions. Jack - vengeance alighted; scaffolds were extemporised in 
Straw made hig head-quaffters at Highbury Barn, j the streets; anf their Bloody heads rolled in the 
* outside the walls "om the North Road. Half thesrest 4 bate * ’ . 
Seized Tower Hiy. ohe others lay at Mile End, at { . ‘So the ungracious people demtaned themselvés , 
, the head df Whitechapel Road. * d did h ¢ 
: : ; like men enraged and wode (mad), and did mue 
With method in theiy fusf they sent separate de-” pays ne 5 . 
faztamenita . parate (der sorrow in London.’, 
ents on the work of destruction. The kin, th id er da; 

5 ; g, The fury, waxed through all that midsummer day, 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, whd was Lord i ae } 
Chancellor, {Sif Nicholas Walworth the Mayor of oe plura muienta qu jure in atcigdaburant in coe 

a - a ipta sunt. ; . “: 
o * aw 
. . . ° 
. « | * 
. i ¥ 
= ‘ * * ae 7 me . ‘* . 
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Thursday, f the '13¢h of Tone. In the evening the tide 
rolled up “against the Tower. Alb night it raged 
about the eae crawd of furious man pe for, 
the king, swearihg they would not go till they ve 
the king at moe pleasure, and till, they berene to 
his gecount the head of the fogal’ profession } ‘a Eng- 
land, the Archbishop-Chaficellor, Simon af Sudbury. 
Puhappy Archbishop Simon! not specially guilty 
abovee other chancellors, pathos magistrates, officers 
of ai unjust law ; but having the bad luck to be, the 
forgmost representative of all the heedlegg wrong 
which had been heaped for generations on the backe 
of the, English commogs, ateai hour when authority 
was struck dowa,.and the forces of nature had broken 

: id to bring all these things to jidgment. : 

&  Inside* the wer there were 1200 sokliers besides 

«the retinues of the king and the, iobleas Walworth 
the Mayor | nsposed a night.sally: on the half-armed, 
half-drunken mags of howling frenzy, 4 few deter- 
mined men might stay the rebels in their Sleepeslay 


» them, as yas sai@, ‘(kéke fleas’ What more horrible . 


% than a murdering crowd 6fgnaniacs! What more 
likely than that London ite! might perish, as the 
Savoy Palace had perished, unless order dared to 
assert itself ? Blood enough was on the ‘hands of the 
miserublg wretdhes, Tittle cause might a brave 

. 


- “ 
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or 
magistrate have seen to hesitate But dehind the 
mob lay the crimes which had kindled the conflagra- 
(tio and unnerved the hands of the saviours of so- 
ciety. ‘The Earl of Salisbury and the wise men 


about the king, said, “Sin, if w® can, appease them 


witlf fajrness it were bet and most profitable, and to 
grant them all that they desire; for if we should 
begin a thing which we cguld not achieve we should 
never recover it, again, but we and our heirs ever to 
be disinherited.” 3 ’ es 
The garl’s ‘counsel was taken.’ Another victim, 
the most innocent ang the most illustrious, was yet 
necessary before the plague could be stayed. .As day 
broke the mob*again roused thémselyes to action. 
Dark gangs of Workmen swarmed about the Tower 
archway, while a yell rose from” gixty thousand 
throats, ‘Bring out,the Archbishop.’ The gates were> 
opened and the human ee poured fimough them. 
The men-at-arms stood In files with their halberts 
and *Pattle-axes, but with orders not to resist, and 
‘more dead than alive.’ Horny Rands caught tile, 


knights by their beard and stroked them. Artisans ¢ 


in their greasy jerkins Surged into the royal apart- 
ments, flung themselves into the satin chairs and 
rolled on the velvet counterpaneg. athe Princess of 
Wales, the ‘king's mother, was there. Some work- 


* 


. . é . 
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man or + pryetical aches of equality begged a kiss 
from her. But for the present at deast the pepple 
meant no hurt to her o» the king. The ery was Still, 
for the traitor prelate, the oppressor of the commons. 
Where was he? They seized a ser ant in the arch- 
bishgp’s livery, @ daggerswal held at his hepet? and 
he was told to lead them +2 his master’s hiding- -place. 
He brought them to the vaulted chapel in the central 
towere where the old man was kneeling . before. the 
altar? foreseeing his fate, and impatient to have, the 
busjness over, moras eorum es bs eS 
He rose to meet them. ‘Welcome, my children ! ’= 
he said; ‘I am he thay yout séck, though no traitor 
and no oppressor*: They rushed ‘pon him. His 
chaplain held up the “Corpus Dothinicums They 
ung hint asigé, and dragged their prisoner unre- 
esisting across the court, and throygh the Tower gates 
to Tower Hill. As hey fengeared there rose a yell 
from.the crowdanbt like any human, shout, but like 
‘a scream from Satan’s peacocks »—rocibus pavinum 
gins sad figshed over his venerable head. 
‘What means this?’ he saidg ‘What have I done? 
If you kill’'me, the Popéwilf lay you under an inter- 
dict.” 
‘Pope and intewlict go to their own place,’ was 
the a ‘Thea art a false traitors Tay down 
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thy head’ The archbishap weet Alguei= 
slogan, it was* said, above all Efiglishmen of his 
day. He pteaded hard, but dt availed nothing. A 
ruffian struck at him. ‘Ah, ah, he cried, rte 
his hand to the wound in his neck, “it is the hand 
of theeord.’ The next stroke severed his fingers 
and cut tf artery. At tee with eight blows they 
hacked the head from thedody, and left him in dust 
and*blood.. % z , 
oa e ‘ i 


e 2 2 
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Tae story now, returns to St. Alban’ 's, whfere we 
left the downsfoll, and the abbey" ‘tenants smarting 
under the hands of Abbot Thomas de la Maze. The 
news of the insurvection shot throtgh the midland 


counties. The pas$ionate cry was heard everywhere” 


that serfdom ané@ villaitgge were sat an end—Eng- 
lishmen were td receive at last thefr eternal birth- 
batt ‘of freedom. 


On the same Corpus Christi ats the 13th of J ni , 
‘on which Wat Tyler Sytored London, companies of 


men came trooping into St. Albans, old and young, 
horse and fdot, from the neighbouring towns. They 
were received with shouts of welfontp,tand quia totum 
genus Jumanum pro majori i parte ad malundgitius quam 


‘es 


5 
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in bonum sanper est proclisum, peasants, farnters, bur- 
gesses at once addressed themselves"to the abbey to 
demand their liberties dace more. Dusty’messengers* 
wére following one axother from London, some from 
Wat inviting the comrions gf Horffordshirg tq his 
standard; some to tell th&abbot that Londorf was in 
the insurgents’ hands. The abbot proposed that ajoint 
deputation should go up #nd learn the king’s plea- 
sue 1 What the king should orderghe said, that he 
« was ready to do. ‘The leadar of the St. Alban’s rising 
wasea burgess named William Grindeobbe,' ho had 
been educated at the akbey school. His experience 
of the monks, either thtn or afterwards, had not dis- 
yosed him to lok favourgbly on them, and tke dislike 
-was mutyal. There hadebeen a quarrel berwedn the 
Sobey and thé #bwn about the Itmits of the abbey 
‘precincts. «Grindcobbe’s house, *it was pretended, 
encroached on thegabbot’s pyfmises.© The abbot had 
seit officials to itspect; Grindeobbe had Wsatensthem, 
at had been excommunicated in consequence, and 
\, been compelled to do penance naked in the presence 
of the assembled convent. [was now Grindecbbe’s’ 
turn. The required respite was" conceded, and the 


© 


1 Patriotism ra o 5 
The name gf Fi atti Abbot Hugh, among the signature 


‘appears on the charter granted by of Sho bacreseas? 
“ 
e . 
r © 
« 
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next mosning (Friday, the day of the archbishop’s 


murgler) he started with a few hundred of his best- 
armed followers to see how mhtters were going. He 
found Wat holding his ragged coat at Mile Exta, 
EB despéirjng ¥ iminediate Assistance, had 
concedtd every request: th&t was presented to him, 
He had ‘aBolished serfdom so far as an act of the 
Crown could abolish it. He had granted charters’ tb 
al] who asked foy them. He had pardoned all the 


o 


e 
thunderers. In a word, the English peasantry were * 


free, and*multitudes of the country-people, supposing 
*their object gained, wére trailing back to their homes. 
-Wat himself, who knew the dtfference betweefl paper 
grants and real yictories, “intended to take moro 
substantial guarantees, and had determined, tg remain ° 
till he got them. *It may be that ‘ké had views fn 
himself too. ‘For ® leader who had climbed to so” 
high an eminence, thereswas'no eagy or safe descent. 
Grindcobbe was admitted to an inté@rview, and told” 
the ‘story ‘of the abbot of St. Alban’s misdoings. 


letter.to the abbot, an: romised, as he was pressing 
to be gone, to sende charter’ after himp Wat under- 
took to see that the promise should be kept, and bade 
Grindeobbe return in peace and eel] the abbot that 
unless justice wag done immediately he Would go to 


a? 6 


* Wat sent him on to Richgrd. The king gave hima” 5 


> 


a 


ee 
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Lc eens at with twenty thousand est and 

ue ae beards for thers With a E.. 

sage, and the king’s promise, Grindcoblse a 2 . 

inf the gloaming, The news of the murder Pas 

archbishop inthe “morning, had, gone before ‘ ni 

The, prior who managed the estates, and pact im- 

self to be specially hated, seeing how ehags were 

going, had slipped out at  postern with his attorney 
and Itis clerks, antl had ridden for his life tor the 
North. : e ~ * 

i +The following morning, Saturday, June, 15, St. 
Alban’s was early astirgto assarf its regained rights. 
Every gentleman and eomntoner residing within the 
fiberties of the'abiey had been ordered by.the dele-_ 

- Bates of the people to aftend on pain of death. So 
faa commandedsWat Tyler, champion 6f England’s 
“freedom. The inhabitants marsimlled in procession, 
moved once more upon the detestedefences which shut 
thent out from their woods and meadows”, Swearing 
‘ ee ae eeu by each other, ‘they 

\ dome = oa A rabbit starting Pec 
lance-point into re is 2 cscs if on &@ 
48. symbol of free warren, Z Bes: ele up there 
the chr onicley, oy erefore, 


infringed Garists patricasc ser, ett they had 
SPrrists patrimaay their leadets were after. 
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“under the abbot’s windows,and s&¢ it besidesthe rab- 
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wards dragged over those ingadows find thrpugh those 
woods, and thenshanged according fo their demerits, 
as slfall be hereafter told? « 

Christ’s patrimony wis the ahbot’s game prt- 
Serve; 80 thought | the monk THomas of Walsing- 
ham? Wnder such con victtons are serious, well-in- 
tentionedenten permitted to live and act, and sow 
the seeds of revolutions ta come, as history has alse 
totally ase oy : . 

+ The impaled rabbit thys being*duly set’ on high, 
Grindcobbe led,his company to the abbey once mare. 
‘The abbot’s order was sto make no resistance, and to 
leave the gate open. Tife first step was to break the 
door of the abbey jail and? reledSe “the prisoners. 
Most of them probably were, like Nicholas Tybbeson, . 
confined for vion-payment of questionable exactions. ® 
One unhappy wretchs for an unnamed reasan, perhaps * 
because he was ae real @ximfnal, who had claimed 
benefit of clergy,the mob decided to lfnch. A block 
and axe pate extemporised—they struck his head off 

° 
bit’s. .So far they had one when a horn yas heard, 
and a company of lrrse galloped up with the royal 
standard flying. It was Richard of Wallingford, one 
of the chief burgesses, who had aceompanied Grind- 


cobbe to London the day béfoxe, and had'geen left 


You, UL, 7 
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Se ay ie, king’s. letter, which he 
Le ate with him. The standard .was 
Ww g : ¢ 
pe ze ; the people were directed to remain b§ it, 
aa ‘abard, and other delegates, en- 


attd Grindcobbe, Ri 
a ft t 
tered the chutch and sent fo the sbbot to some ‘0 
. . 

them. A , 
The abbot had been sitting in sad chapter with the 


convent, He had said that he would rather die than 
yield the Chureh’s' rights. The. byethren had “told 


. * him that his death’would not help the situation. «The 


people would either have their way. or would kill 
them all and burn thg abbey.” Thus pressed, the* 
abbot sepaired to the imsurgent leaders. Richard of * 
pVallingford phaced in Ifis hand a command, from the 

- King to,restore the charfers yhich fad beer? granted 

4y Abbot Hugg; to grant a complete telease of all 

* rights overswood and meadow; ail rights of corn-mill 
and falling-mill, geo quia lejpet resm le requeront—as 
law “and reasor® required. This done, ‘all grudges 
should be thenceforth removed. aS 


a os 
The abbot said, Weebly, that although it was true * 
Predecestors had grante@such a charter, it had 
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continued, as he saw the abbot” stifl? hesitating, ‘a 
thousand men before your gate waiting your answer. 
Hither yield, or we send word,to Wat Tyler, who will 
burn’ your abbey to the ‘ground. ie ° 
‘Alas! alas 4? exclaimed,the abbof. ‘For these 
thirty-Jjvo years I’ havé been your father. I have 
injured none of you; and how without cause will you 
destroy your kind master 2 zi i“ 
Tt was to no purpose. Richard of Walliagford 
said he must have ayesorno. 9 a 
The gbbot Jidrans pericula yielded. He gave up 
ethe charters, and certain bonds with them into which 
+ the burgesses had entered te, submit for the future. 
The bonds were earried off and bva‘ntat the market- 
cross urder the tabbit’s and the prisoner’s head? 
Another charter was promised de Upeegrattris villan® 
erum, setting the ‘ yillains’ free. One more piece of » 
justice, this time an innogent,one, the people executed 
for themselves., The millstones in he floor of the 
“parflofir’ Were torn up and broken, and the frag- 


* ments distributed through the tgwf ‘as if, they hatl - 


been pieces of holy reg? ; 

The abbey was pow “left*to itself. The citizens 
withdrew. he monks went to dinner, which they 
ate in sorrow, ‘mixing their mat with tears and 
their drink with lamentations.’ Here was change. 


a. 


° 


\ 


vs, letter, which he 
Thre standard Was 


directed to remain by it, 


and other delegates, en- 
ye sbbot to come to 


planted; the 
aif Grindoobbe, oF 
tered the ehutch ant . 
them: d chapter with the 
been atenn 4 in sa 

The oan he would rather die than 
The. byethren had “told 
p the situation. «The 


wnyent. He had said that 


yield the Chureh’g rights. 


him ‘hat his death * vould not hel 
er have their way. or would kill 


them all and burn thg abbey.” Thus pressed, the® 
abbot repaired to the insurgent leaders. Richard of 

Wallingford phot i in Is hand a ommand, from the 

- king to,restore the oe yhieh had beer? arene 

4y Abbot Hug Ss; to grant a complete Telease of all 

* rights overewood and meadow; ail rights of corn-mill 

and falling-mill, geo quis leject resom le requeront—as 

law “and reasor® required. This done, ‘all grudges 

should be thenceforth removed. 


people would eith 


The abbot sald, Mecbly, fhat although it was true * 


his predeopssors had 
grante@ such a charter, it had 
been afterwards seredandlt ° ; 


Richard of Wallingford answered that times were 


ron Were now masters, and the 
havesthdir way, There stand,’ he 


. . * 
2? 


. 
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continued, as he saw the abbot” atifl® hesitating, ‘a 
thousand men before your g: os waising your answer. 
Lither yield, or we send word,to Wat Tyler, who will 
en: your abbey to the’ ground? 2 ° 
‘Alas! alas’ exclaimed, thetubbos, ‘For these 
thirtyyjvo years I hav’ been your father. I have 
injured none of you; and how without cause ll you 
destroy your kind master ? i 
Richard of Wallingford 
said he must have a yesorno. mie 
The gbbot librans per an yielded. He gave up 
ethe ehecines eat certain bonds with them into which 
the burgesses had entemd 0, submit for the future. 
The bonds were earried off and bent at the market- 
cross uader the fabbit’s afd the prisoner’s head’ 
Another charter was promised de iat vat tous villans 


Tt was to no, Purpose. 


erwm, setting the ‘ ee free. One more piece of « 
justice, this time gn innogent,one, he people executed 
for themselves. , "The alae in dhe floor of the 


“parfotr’” Ras, torn up and broken, and the frag- 


* ments distributed through the tewfi ‘as if they hal » , 


been pieces of holy bregi® 

The abbey was now “left*to itself. The citizens 

withdrew. The monks went to dinner, which, they 

ate in sorrow, ‘mixing their mgt, with tears and 

their drink with lamentations. fer wagaone, 
ry . 


a> . 


© 
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Richard the God imakeys work all undore egeut 
The master dows, the servants up, the abbey likely 


to be burnt, and their very, lives in the hands ot, 


clSwns. At nigh the mob were at the gates eyo 
crying for the ‘promiised-emancipation charter, Exe 
hundred peasants bivouacked under the walls,threat- 
ening to break in at any moment, and wer® only kept 
ia good humour by bread and beer from the buttery. 
All pétsons who had claims on the abbey were invited 

+ to bring them in for settlement. ‘An abbey tenant, 
¥ whe himself owed us money, came and demanded a 


‘ 


hundred marks, of which he said ‘the prior had robbed * 


him. <The wretch at dast decepted twenty pounds, 

saying he would gladly: tose all if hé could but catch 
- the prior and settle scores with him? is 

© The nighte yore away in misery. “The monks 
“were meditating flight and meamt to’ be off in the 


morning. The day, wheneit came, brought news 
that the tide haf turned. 


Not this time, nor for many an age tO cones vas 
© 
" « England éo be a cofamonyealth after Wat Tyler's 


pattern. Commonwealth ingeed on such terms ite 


could never be, but only a pile of units without 


power or coherence, ready at the first blast of wind 
to be Seatterdl slilss dust. It would be no very 
excellent  Fugland when Wat Tyler's or a Cude’s 


“6 Z 
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mouth whs to be its parliament.! "This, nd all na- 
tions which des¢rve the name, can exist only where 
shere is settled order and séttled rule, and where 
fools and knayes submit to let Wisemen guide them; 
yet With this corfdition glso laid down‘in the Eternal 
Statht&Book, that the wige shall also be just,~—or 
red repullliés will rise and again rise, and mad social- 
isms, and reigns of terrorjand archbishops must bé 
shot’ on basricadag, or have their heads hacked” from 
theis*shoulders by the swords of clowns, 
Wat-Tyler’s work was done, The bloody leston 
“had been read, and ‘atsmall step gained for suffer- 
ing mankind. Nature ér destiny was for the time 


satisfied, and the tools with "which ‘she had workedy 


. 
were flung away. ote 


a 


This same Saturday morning, Wet Tyler, Jack” 


Straw, and Ball lay*with twenty thousartl of their 
followers in Smithfield. *, They were meditating, it 
@ ° 
was said, a Seneral confiscation of property. London 
oe * soe 
é was to be plundered and the epcut divided. Thg 
= . 
ee 
, > 
aU Drar.<t hayes suit 6\fPeRI Gis ibe) thie parliament of Eng- 
lordship : that the laws of England | land.” ? 
may come out of your mouth, Wat Tyler declared, says Wal- 
“Cave.—I have thought upon | singham, ‘that all things should 


it, It shall beso. Burn all the | bo in common hd the laws should 
records of the reatm. « My mouth | onme out of his Tips» 


s». 


> 


> 
4 


2 
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. eo, 


hen to be sécured, and’ the new 


a fon was t 
ing Es England “in his namé@ on 


triumvirs were to goverd 
communist Poresples *Richar 
Spe intending to ,eSeape, if possible, from London, 
and With the mayor and forty gentlemen abgut shim 
left the Tower and rode past the skirts of ite Soy 
If he had really meant to fly, it is fiugolar that he 
should have chosen the Toute which exposed him 
umstecertainly to ipterruption. At*ll events he atp- 
peared in Smithfield. Wat Tyler, on horseback, 
plated himself in the king’s path, sfruck & one of, 
the equerries, Sir John Newjox, and then tunleeeee 
addressed the king. Walworth, the mayor, coming 
(ip at the moment with a party of horse, rod@in upon 
‘ghe rebél deadew and bofe hin to the ground. One 
-of the King’s Sitendants sprung off. and ran him 
through the body with his sword, and at once all was 
confusion. Wet “Tyler ‘hat been the life of the in- 
surgents. The sudden blow upon the head stuaned 


_ md stupefied them, bes Parties of gentlemen 
° with armed servants were ; 


‘d—so thé story - goe? 


ing in from the cross 
aie purpose. 
h promised a better 
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for all that had passed. The mid malted away. 


The two priests went off with thé rest. Ball was 
cimmediately taken. Jack Straw escaped into the 
eastern counties. . bs 


Pro- 
mises freely given meh require to be observed. .Pro- 
mises madé to rebels in arms were binding only while 
the force which extorted them remained. Walworth, 
with the city guard, seized such straggling wietches 
as had been left behindyand striick their heads off. 
Knights and parons came up with their followers in 


Tt was now the tur 0 of the awn, 


*haste from the country, to prevent the disgrace of 
In four days the 
king had 40,000 men-at-atms aBout him. Jj eeu 
was not allowed to linger, 
was appointed to,try offenderss andeRichard, with 
Chief-Justice ‘Tressilian, went down into Kent to> 
hold his court. 
wonder if*they were in a dream. 7‘ Had they not 
been * promised pardon and promised freedom?’ 


the Crown and to ‘savé society.’ 


A special commission. 


elhe misergble people inquired with 


” Rustici fuistis et estis, the king" seplied— Hlowns Fer 


-have,been, and clownsgye are. 
bitis, non ut hactenss, sed iNcomparabiliter viliori—In 
your bondage ye shall remain; not as heretofore, but 
infinitely worse. So long as I jive and reign T will 
make you ah exgmple to {ature ages.’ \ 


\ 


In bondagio permane- 


(es, 
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va . 

: My fghor sists you with whips, afd T wil! 
chastise you witlf scorpions.” So angwered a foglish 
Hebrew king. and lostean empire for his pains.” Se 


often answer the julers of this world in the pride of 
their power. Bub there is a higherpower in nature = 
whigh will not be so answered—as Richaree fund 
when Henry of Lancaster hurled hint from his 
throne; sal as the barons,found when, a generation 
later, they watered*the English meadows, with éach 
othef’s blood. Fdr the pyesent it was the hour of 
authority—authority which had forgotteneits own 
injustice in the crimeg of those who had tisen in® 
arms against it. Prisone®s were brought in in 
ae and senteatrst with short sHfrift to the block. 
_Propter multitudinem Pirimendoruin« on acéount of 
the multitude, a those ‘who werpg to be executed,’ 
there was zo Ieisure for more discriminating 


ceedings, "When the « 
nic Tressilinn® sat fo: 


pro- 
Kets fever, Gs Bexen ge was 


Jack Straw fled to, 
Were still unbroken, F 
t which they had to \ 
people, said to have . 

nd, again gathered about him. q 
° 
“ . 
e 
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. 


Sir Johh Cavendish, one of the Ce was in the 


cougty. They Rilled him and se 
ein Bury Se Edmw nd’s, Of too went the head of 
the prior of St. Edmund’s 8 monastezy. 


t his head on a spike 


, and was set Tip 
to lip with the lead of Cavendish. Aemock monarch 
was “seb up to Ree the Byler, one John Littestere, 
They callefl him ‘ King of the Commons,’ and set 
themselves in force to attack Norwich, , 
, But the tide qad turned, and the barons wefe now 
on #heir guard. Henryele Spencer, a fiery youth 
whom lee fates and a disordered age had made into 


*a bishop, gathered hislancesground him. He found 


Straw and Littestere entrenched at North Walsham, 
behind aaltich and, a barricade of cart. 
in full armour, Patched @ spear from a comrade, put 
his horse at the vater, and flew Oger it velut ee 
Frendens dentibus—*like a boar grindings his tusks.’ 
The first man thet he eacowntered he pinned to the 
ground. Then; with a ies double-€dged sword, he 
_ plunged into the crowd, hewing | round him and 
” lopping heads and arms. , Fast httor the bishop came? 
his mailed companion. The wretched, commons 
were cut down in ‘heaps till none were left to be 
killed. Straw was sent to London, where Walworth 
promptly hanged him. The bishep» himself took 
charge of the King of the Commons. Membining 
BS 


Le Spencer, 


/ 


ey 


r 
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the functions of a host father and provost#marshal, 
he first heard the poor king’s conftssion and wade 
him ready for eternity." Then throwing* him on ’ the 
hitrdle and with his ‘own hand fholing up his head—ne 
collideretur @ t& ra—! lest it spould, le dashed, against 
the ground’ as he was beinty dragged to the gallows, he 
hung him in chains for the crows to feast oh asa lesson 
\ ‘ all reyolters against therule of priests and barons, 
. Sifarp practice, ind perhaps neggssary ; yet to be 
«il followed promptly by the dévision of these same high 
pertons into two camps, like the Centaurs : and the 
Lapithe, two-thirds of ag te r perish by ooh other’s® 


. swords? 


» Thus rapidly'W was Wat Tyler's  rebellian extin- 
~ guished, in its own blaoa. .The last scene of the 
_ tama remaitted’ only to be played out before the 
“curtain felk The stage chosen or the close of the 
performance Sie St. Alban’, . 

We left thY abbot in despair—the thonks (p 
paring to fy; the Hertfordshire mob drinking he 
© abbot’s ate before the gaigs: Wat Tyler, 
looked for, in the morning $> é 
ashes. So had passed the nig] 
15. Sunrise brought news of thi 


perhaps, * 
reduce the abbey to 
h? of Saturday, June 
change in London, 


The king andthe ha 
yor had a 
Wathen T= ey a 
- 
e 
. . 


| . ° ° 
4 a 
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A knight Followed on # horse, Moody Spur- 
ring, bringing orders i in the king’s name for every 
*one to return to his house. Bventshad come 80 ds 
} one upon the other, that the*. metning of the new 


e | catystrephe was not eat once a King 


Richart had renewed his) promise of emancipation, 
The 
mob were not savage, but%they persevered i in demani- 
ing what’ they twonsidered their’: tights. Reinforged 
bythe tenants of every*farm in the county which 
the abbey postessed, they required a paper unde? the 


The cause’ survived, if tho leader was gone. 


abbot’s hand, guage them in perpetuity a 
Their leaders “dictated 
It was 


‘ list of specified concessions. ° 
the prixteipal pgints in the ‘bbot’s 3 chamber. 
not necessary to insist farther gn emaycipation. 
The king, it was a’sumed, had put daend to serfdom, 
by an act which hé had solemnly renewed in Smith-" 
field over Wat Tyler’s "body. The burgesses of the 


toyn,and tho tenants required further their pasture 


‘I 


rights, their fishing and warren rights, and the right 
. 
Ti to grind their corn, free of toll sl tithe to*the abbot’ 's 
* mill8. A . 
‘A clerk took down their words. The charter of 
- rights was reduced to form ; it was duly signed and 


ar sealed, and was carried off and "restl?at the market- 
cross, Villanage and all forms of atl were 
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dete tose Moftshed. Carts went round distribut- 
ing bread and beer. Peace and g8od-will were to 
reign thenceforward between, high and Tw, and the 
day was spent in jolli¢y and mutual congratulations. 
* The fools Spelicved,” says, Walgifgham, c Rae all 
weresnow as noble as the fymily of the king himself, 
and that there were to be no more masters upén earth.’ 
* For several days they were left in their illusion. 
A fow*St. Alban’s people had beengtaken- in Essex, 
and were in danger of the gallows. They sent tvord 
to their friends. The abbot was appealed*to, and 


the abbot swore, se m@uisse trajectum Suisse gladio & 


quam tatia audisse— he would rather have been run 
through with a Sword thin have heard such a thing.’ 
‘He and his monks were,still defenceless, and, if the 
Beople suspectdllathat they were Wetrayed, the abbey 
“might be destroyed before help*could reach dies 
He despatched a gouriers togthe Court, bidding him 
spare neither whip nor spur. The prtsonéys were re- 
ohn ex Mid eu oath of fealty, and the alarm 

Shortlycafter, it was repgifed that Sir Walter at* 
Lee, a Hertfordshire knight, was domin, 
of soldiers to quarter himself at St. Alb 
the peace of the eofaty. 

“— the meaniiig of this? Grindeobbe, 


g with a party 
ans to preserve 
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the champion of 


4 

the burggsses, pits improbe ani- 
mosigatis, ‘full of wicked resolution,* came once more 
fo the fronts . 

«Pluck up your hearts, my friends, he said ; ‘te 
are rich ; we shal not want friends while our money 
hold8. «.There are eight orden townships of us gon- 
federated» *Let us mount our horses and meet this 
Sir Walter, and learn if hg comes in peace,’ . 

‘ Out of the nettle danger was*to be plucked the 
flower safety. The St. Alban’s citizens encountered 
Sir Walder, wjth Grindcobbe at their head. Sir 

* Walter “had but fifty lances and a company of 
“archers, who, if he tried violence, might go over to 


. ale 


the people’s side? 


A * Oo 
‘Gentlemen,’ said sir Walter smoothly, ‘his — 


Majesty, who is patron of the Abbey of St Alban’s? 


has heard of cértaim wrongs being done tg the abbot. * 


He was coming hither himsélf with a so large 
that it wotild shave consumed the“whole couhtry. 
Out of my affection for you I persuaded him to leave 


a. 2 
* the inquiry tome. If yqp can Satisly the abbot, you ® 


have nothing to fear tom the king. Leg ae know 
who the persons are that have occasioned the riot. 
The speech was apparently well received. The 


ogether to theetoym Sir Walter 


two parties rode t 
resent 


selected twelve burgesses ds agrand jur 
a> 
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Tf 


were injured they would take a tiindred lives for 

one, The garrison was too weak t¢ be depended on 
andjustice must pause. Grindcobbe and the ilies 
were released on bail,” the byrgesses undertaking 
that they should, surrender on thé olewne Sunday, 
if paaoa had not been radial meanwhile. 4 
This avts on ‘Buesday? the 18th. Again FE St. 
Alban’s they called a meeting, and Grindeobbe, cyjys 
cor induratum in malo fuerat, whose heart wasehard- 


the names gf tif men who had done anything wrong. 

The grand jury returned for answer that no wrong 

had been done. ‘They, were all loyal gubjects* to-, 

gether. a P . 

Sir Walter, and’ his.company pgssed on to the 
abbey and heard mass, and Maving then a stqut evall 
and a barred gate to shefter him, he infoymed the 
cjtizens that they must surrender the charters which 
they had forced the abbot to give them. The 
citizéns answered promptly that they neither egula 
nor would. The country would tear them tg pieces. 

Sir Walter’s followers were not to be relied on. e 
A body, of three neath arebets, who had come into * 
the town to suppoitt the people, wer€ handling their 

_tows ominously. Sir Walter waite® till night, and 


said, ‘afger long oppression, you have at last.secyred 
*your freedom. Stahd now, therefore, while stand 
* you may. Fear not for*me. If they take my life it 
will proye better in the en@ for fou! I shall count 
myself happy if Tam a martyr in your cause. Ack = 
for yourselves as you would have abied iP my head 
had fallen yesterday at Hertford. Noghing saved > 
me then but the abbotis mpssage. The judge was 
4 ° Se 5 
sitting, an@ they were calling out fos my bloods 
Df course there were cheers for Grindcobbe. 
* They were free men, and soorfte than thgir liberty » 
° ‘ 4 
should be torn from them they would all die. They 
would have Sir Walter's head, and set it on a pole as 
a warning tp tyrants. ‘ A 
Hard as Walsingham consiglered, Grindcobbe’s 
heart, the poor man kept his word wich. he had 


\, 


then, with‘ a spfall party, he contrived to surprise 
©Grindcobbe, in his bed, and with,a certain Jon the 
Barber, who had been prominent ip tearing up the 
millstones in the abbey parlour, he sent him under a 
strong guard to Hertford jail. .° 
« © At Hertford these two gentlemen were likely to 
fave received summary treatment. They were taken, 
before the magistrates in the early morning, and 
were on the point of being ordered foy execution, 
when an expr¢s.cayie from the abbey. The people 


had — swearing that if their fetlow-citizens 
€ 


eneg in evil, rose and spoke: ‘ Feflow-townsmert,’ fis: 4 


, 


4 


. 
. a? 
4 . 
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Hertfordshire. The humbled wrétches carried back 
the, fragments ef the mill-stones afd replaced them 

2in*the parlour floor. Theyflung their charters at 
the abbot’s feet. They brought their gold in bios 


given at Hertfixtle "The town held out as he recom- 

mended. He himself, when the weak was out, went 

back to jail, and too probably to death. , s fe 
« Fate was closing round fim. Sword and rope 


hati@enedbere yrorle elsewhere; Jaci: Straw and the . and meekly prayed the gbbos to accept ae The peace 
King of the Commons haq, b&en Lhuged f th§.towns > wg mo gold, but the ling came notwithstanding, 
of Kent and Essex and the®eastern, countios pad been with hisekmights and barons and his chief-justice, and > 


duly decorated with the heads and quarters of the St. Alban’s, like other Places, was to taste the value 


. . . 7 8 ri ist . 
executgd criminals; the king and his chief-justice of voyal promises. a , 
cae ‘ 2 a eee ae 
wete<now at leisure to attend to Hertfordshire, antl «A jury of burgessas was again empanelled. . a 
to put the finishing stroke to the work of, justice. . Tressilign told them that if they trifled again they 
2 . . fate 5 
als the month came to its end, there was no Idnger a « e should be themselves indicted for treason; and 
doubt that the royal atmy wa§ really approaching. + * between terror and” skilful handling they were s: 
. . i i ti acenc wind F 
The fate of the Gther ceunties told but too surely drilled into e¥placenc % See bbe and ibe 
What would follow on it arrival. * * e Barber ‘were bréxght back from echtords and, with 
« In héntst alfym for the imprigoned Grindvobbe, thirteen other citizens, were tried, found guilty, and 
s ° 
ethe burgesses now fell on thejr knees, Rights, hanged. ° Py 
* é asig : 
charters, all should be surrendered. They offered ee A wail of Inglignang Iagrentation rose from the > 
the abbot two Nundred potinds, equal perhaps to town; exeerations were heaped upoi the abbot, the . 
three thousand of our modern money. In*yfin, worheh especially being eloquent as their fury: and 
Uke time of grage gms past. Abbas non reputavit « * it was feared that the soldiers'who had some with » . 
iHlam horam idoneam esse ad trggtanum cum illis super the king, and had litdle love for churchmen, were F 
¢, ° i ° 
re tam ardud.— The abbot aft nof think it a fittine being seduced by othe women’s arts.! Stake and 
So “ 
moment to treat with them on a matter gf such im. gallows werg threatened freely to silence slanderous 
ee, a 6 
oe The megning of this was not to be mis- * Suadebant et mulieres eorum | commutes fterTint cisdem tempore 
taken. it had been in i - quod viri non vilebant que satis | hospjitalitatis, i. 
: As ji n in Kent, so it wus to be in ane it : — é 
3 - | 
, 
. 
. ° 
« . . 
° H a 
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tongues, But the abbot was his own worst accuser. 


What deeper condemnation could” be pronougced 
an to havé inspired alb 


against a house pf religion th 
it8 dependants with s6 deadly a hatred ? ; 

One more “victim hid ygt to,bé sacrificed —the 
original cause of the rebefljon, the preanbies who had 
questioned the existence of gentlemen, whtn Adam 
delved and Eve was learning to spin. John Ball 
hgd Been taken at’ Coventry and jad been handed 
over to Tressilian.” The Bishop of London had *pro- 
cured him a few days’ respite, being anxious for his 
soul, guia cirea salutem gue aninte solicitus fuit. The® 
sayingsstate of mind being arrived at, he too was 

over to thé excetitioner, and on the. 15th of 


- July—a, month and two days after his triumphal 


- s . 
‘entry into Lengon, fate haying* overtaken him at 


"last, he was hanged, drawn, arfl quartered at St. 


a 


Alban’s in the kigg’s pleseyte. 

Richard, who had found the month atrying one, 
— required some amusement after it, now went off 
on a hunting-party.” The,mourners who were left * 
behind in ghe town less casil$recovered their spirits: 
The night of the King’s departure the bodies of the 
burgesses were taken down from thes gibbets and 
buried. Thee news of the daring exploit found 
ait i Berkhampstéad, He did “not return ; 

er 


ce 
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but he, or those about hin, pent back érders with 
which it was nebessary to comply. “The people were 
scompelled to take the odie’ out of the earth, and 
again Lang them up in chains.* m £ 
‘Such,’ says Walsipghai, with hildish malig. 
nity, “such was the liberi’ which they had won for 
themselyts} the liberty of being made into hangmen.’ 


. . ° 
° %e . 


. * > > 
2 . ° 
° ALL was now over, ‘and theschains were once more 
riveted on the English “commons. Somethiig had 
been gained. The barons yecognised that slavery, 
could not last for ever ;. thatameans must bg found for 
gradual emancipatfon ; from this titmé the serfs and 
villains were allowed, when their lords were willing, 
to purchase their freedont, Al elso set#edl back into 
the ,old grooves. The commons failed to rescue 
se themselves from the gripe of the paaponal lords. The ss 
» Wickliffites, who at one time were likely’ to have 
antedited the Reformattgn, were beaten back in the 
same way along the lines of the spiritual revival. 
‘The barons were brought to justice in the wars of the 
following century, when the foudal system virtually 
perished. ‘Che monasteries, with the a aha 
6 


e 


¢ 


\ 


, zs 

* 4 
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hich they Pee * prolenged their sickly ‘days for 

whi ¢ rested, 
another hundred and fifty years. *So much oe 
em if haply, they coul& learn thei 


alas! the storm had 
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was granted th 
Jesson and repente @yer them, ; 
swept in yain? and they used. their respite only that 
monks and monkery mighf, steep themselves iandéeper 
infamy, and make their very names loath$ome in the 
nostrils of honest Englishmen. 

, Not willingly did the St. Albgn’s tenants bepd 


* again into obedience to Abbot Thomas de la Mare. 


Their hand-mills were gone, but sooner thaw grind at 
the abbey mills they cated their corn to be ground® 
many ‘miles away beyond “the abbot’s jurisdiction. 
pe relations of the poor men who bad been excontcd, 
+ £30 deagly was their malice, set fire to the abbot’s 
“barns. For twiny months the bitterness and hate 
” continued.® Gradually, however, they bowed their 


necks to — Pife in town and convent 
fell Gack into the old routine, and the abbbt recovered 


his spirits and forgot his calamities. The roe and 


* his soldiers had eaten himebare, but another harvest ” 


ig two replenished his s The lawsuits which 
% won brought him wealth, ahd with the wealth 
added splendour to the abbey. Hé bought pic- 


fures for the therch in Italy. He regilt the shrine, 


"evdi-the ball and gateway ; he glazed the cloister, 


A . .? ‘ 
. > 
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and fourld an artist.to paing in freStt in ipoutio the 
chapter house the likeness sue Majestatis, i.e. of 
Christ. 
he became the strictest of game,preservers. ‘Ihe 
monks complained that they could tot be allowed 
now aad then so much ast day’s shooting. Other- 
wise they Admitted that he was a kindly old gentle- 


Sere at the | attacks upon his warrens, 
. 


man, good to the sick, gragious in manner to all, and 
not* too harsh ig, enforcing austerities upon Bthers 
whigh he scrupulously practised himself. He wore a 
hair-shimt, with which he never parted. Once or 
* twice a week, conpor'ales disciglinas satis asperas susce- 
pit,—he gave himself a 8evere flogging. At length, 
growing, very old, he becahe hefples in body and 


imbecile in mind. In, this State he lingered till he’. 


was 87 years old, and when he diedy here’ died with> 
him all that was left of worth in the Abbey of St. 


"te Alban’s. ey a J 


° > 
The Prior, brother de la Moote, wao had for some 
years ‘managed everything, had made his own ar- 


; . o. 2 2 
* rangements for his election as stitvessor. No sooner 


avas the breath out of Abbot Thomas's body, than the 
bd . = 
prior’s friends yote@ him in by acclamation without 
prayer or ceremony ; seized him in their arms, carried 
him into the church, and seated him,on the altar. | 
Huge presents tg the king and Pope seoured the 


° 


. 


\ 


. He spent large sunis at St. Alban’s. 
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ratification of th? otheryise scandalous proceeding, 
and then set in irf earnest the age of viot and oa 
gance. The monks didenot fill up their nambers, 
tlre might be more money” to share among those 
who remained» Their eomplement «was a hundred. 
They fell away to sixty-fomr and thence to fifty. The 
abbot lavished the revenues upon costly buildings— 
the most worthless of these great persons being 
alway8 those whose tastes were most magnificent. 
He spent gyms 
still, larger on a private palace which he craved ona 
distant estate. He kept no accounts; all was waste « 
and confusion. No note Senccie of days of rest or 
saints’ days. Aliife on fast and festival, spade and 
Pickaxe, trowel and hatamer, weré kept bugy. All 
Fegard for” religion appeared to have perished. At 
«length the ‘pains of Gehenna’ pvertook him. He 
died of remorse and Plengisy., ~ 
There is ni occasion to” follow step by step the. 
descent of the stair which ended in destruction? Two 
«abbots only out of tht remainder of the list require « 
to be noticed, the second of gvhom may be said to, 
have achieved a supremacy a infamy ; the other at 
the better end of the scale lived to show how well-in- 
tentioned men found their moral nature contaminated 
iw the - copventual atmosphere, é 


et : 
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Abbot John, of Whethampsteyt?, having held 
office for some yyears in the early part of the 15th 
conury, retired as unable tp conduct the business 
“saltist actorily to himself*or others. He was succeeded 
by an Abbot Stokes, whose aaah ration was again 
a seen? of confusion na, peculation. At Stokes’s 
death, in, 4452, there being no other tolerable candi- 
date, the convent invited the aged Abbot John to 
Tequme the ungrateful duty. Qn taking the reins 

oheg more, Abbot John found the management of the 

owes had fallen entirely into the hands of a young 

e monk of sharp business qualities, named William of 

Wallingford. On thise Wiliam were heaped the 

offices of archd@acon, cellaser, sib- -cellarer, bursar, 

- foresters and chaniberlain. 

alis—official genergl, in i fact, and wa8 known by tha’ 
name in the abbey., 

Abbot Stokes, among hisgother delinquencies, had 

On his death. bed he*Fas surrounded 


froup of brethren, among whom the prior, as 
> 


een a miser. 


. ene for the rest, thus adtlzessed hing: 
‘Sir,’ he said to # dying man, ‘you have been a 
Midas, seeking only for*gold. For the Church you 
have done nothing. To us monks you have been 
mean and parsimonious. 


and has almbst sealed your lips. Tell us now, wh ie 


He was officiarius gener) 


Death js noy at your door, 


\ 


* 


‘ 
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do 
you Re able Pitiak, what have you been doing 
these eleven year$ with the ubbey revenues ?? 

The abbot muttered eeebly, that he hae saved and, 
setreted a thousangl marks. Four hundred of them 
he left to the* convent for gepairse The rest he 
bequeathed to the next bbot, who would fatd*the 


accounts in disorder. 
The prior inquired where the hoard would be 
found? The abbot pointed to the gficiurivs and ‘his 


«brother Thomas. hey could indicate the place he 
« 


said, It was in a chest under the dormitow. The 
abbot died, The officiayius was’ invited to produce * 
the treasure. He brought®out two small locked 
boxes, which, thé opened, were found to, contain 
tro hundred and fifty marks. . He protested “that he 
new of no morgs . 
* The pripr, stupefactus, said no more at the time. 
This a 3 wast prabably the secret of the 
recall: of Abbo' ‘John, whose age and wefght mi 
Sate beled he power of this questionable Wil- 
‘liam. Abbot John,*after hjs second installation, felt * 
himself long unequal to preging so delicate an in-. 
quiry. It was plain to him that in the official and 
his brother he had to deal with an Ananias and Sap- 
phira; but hegkpevs not precisely how to act towards 
tiem. Ta theory the possession of wrivdte property 


| 


* @ 


-_— 


| 
| 


* persisted with equal confidence? . Both wished they 
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was a bréach of the.monastic vow Nbut the rule had 
been effete too Long At 
dength he cotlected his courage, sent for the oficiarius, 
and questioned him. * % = 
The unabashed, Officigrius stood to his story. He 
admftted that Abbot Stokesthad spoken of a thousand 
marks ; buf the abbot’s senses must have been wan- 
dering. He swore by Godeand all the saints, he even 
offeted to swear gn'the sacraments, that for hi& part 
he knew of nothing but what he had produced. ~ 
‘Brosher,’ Abbot John answered, ‘no God-fearing 


to bear sudden revival. 


**man can believe that my pregecessor told a lie when 


he was dying. To lie af that time is to go straight 
to the aythor of*sin and evtrlastiig “darkness. Do 
not slander his memory, Ifyou have kept back the’. 
money, confess. You commit one,sin in having? 
money at all; you*commit another, and a worse, 7 
when you perjure yourself.’ 3 ° 

The offeiariss had gone too far to draw back. 
He persisted in his innocence. His brother Thomas 


aight go to hell, and uver see paradise, if they were 
not speaking the treth. 

The abbot bade them have mercy on their souls. 
He told them that they were doiag yoyse than mur 
der; the pit*might swallow them up. a 


| 


, 


' 
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They lad Ss poably gome to, consider the ve a 
highly problematical place. They swore again, A 
all most solemn attestitions, | that Abbots Stokes "had, 
been mistaken ; and ghe Abbot John, knowing “that 
they had a streng party-in the convent and out of it 
at their backs, and that ifhe pressed too hard offium 
potius quam aurum extor queret, he might extort more 
hate than gold, again sepmed to let the Sugary 
drop.* . ‘ 

* But he kept His eyes ppen. Two accounts, are 
given, slightly differing, of what followed. Substan- 
tially, however, it was something of this kind. The » 
most cautious rogues are 8g flways consistent in their 
stories. At ont ffme the offciarius fdmitted, in con- 
Session, that he owned property to the amount 8f £160. 
At another hegSid, i in conversatiop, that he had paid 
£140 to the aBiots The abbot sent for his accounts 
under the heads of his siffgrent offices: under each 
head.the comme was made out to be in debt. T 
abbot asking what was to be done, the offiviarius Said 
cBolly that the troafury was empty, and he must * 
borrow. Tt was too maal Secret investigations, 
had revealed that the officiarius had been speculating 
with the funds of the abbey ‘like a ghild of this 
world,’ filius Jujus seculi. He had been buying in 
“Yea cheapest and sellipg in the dearest ‘market, and 


t 


a 
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pocketing his gains On his fire rtrance into the 
convent, while yet a lad, he had * capitalist, and 
~vas found ¢o have lent money upon usury. As 
bursar he had cut down wood and” sold it, and had 
made no entry of the payments. We had manumitted 
« vilbaisjs,’ and the} price of their freedom had gone to 
jhis privagespurse. ’ : 
The abbot, in mente abhorrens, delivered his soul ! 
¢ What!’ he exclaimed, ‘have you not confetsed 2 
Is not the whole. convent, ringing with it, that "you 
have £ 160? Have you not said that you have br ought 
» 4140 td me? Blush, brother, blush. “This is the 
most audacious lie that'yeu have yet told. Under what 
planet were yout born? You knsiw well you have 
brought.’ me no tadney. Yow so swear and forswear 


and contradict yourself "that there is, Ag truth’ in you,” , 
It is now plain, as gthers have told me, that you will » 


e. say anything. You are, not, to be believed though 
Neres op book or a Youve} plundered 


your places of trust; we are in debt and cannot 


+ maintain our state, How unfit age You then to hol , 


office i in the family of the Lord ! Where is the money 
for which you sold gur oods? Where is the price 
of our villains’ fr codhn P? 


1 Studuisti assidue bono pete 
emere et caro prptio vendere. 
isinteresting to find a man Mie 


as if it grere ee with having 
ated on the ar 
modeen scionco of scietos, 


inal maxim of the?” 


> 
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e 
In ‘Abbet Paty ’; time ghe punishment for‘such an 
* officiarius would have been excommunication gill fll 
the hair-shirt, ¢he scourge, » 
e 


confession; after confession : 
of disgrace and suffering ; 


th® penitential vigil; gears 


and absolution *hardly earned, at last. ‘Times were e 
changed. The new age had * trampled out thee tld, ° 
and penance was out of fashion. ee af 


‘Abbot John was a good man in his way, but he 
was mire anxious torecover his mongy than, to purish 
sin, ©If he could ‘wring ont of the alarms of.the 
officiarius a share of the spoils, convent djscipline . 
might lie over till better,fimes, a and brother William’s © 
talents for business might befuseful to the abbey. s 
«Go now, hé c@ntiniied; ‘in recofupense for these 
_ fransgressions bring the, late abbof’s hoard. * Bring 
“Cghat you “have S yourself gained by your unlawful 4 
«tradings. The inforhed that conceals treasure departs 


from God and becomes oge ate farpily of the Devil. “ 
Dives. for his ebaties had His reward, in hell. a 
you too go to the same place, fetch the monef. . 


«mist be ge in all. If you refuse, I * 
will proceed against you by the canons. Use no, 
more vain subterfuges. tate goog servant may live 
by his office, but if he isa robber and a thief he isefit 
only to be hanged, gnd to burst asunder like Judas, 
‘eJ] no mere lies. Peceatores, are they, brother, not 


« 


e 1 
id ° 
° 
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precatores (the abbot condescendi\’ to spun) wh 
, 10 


heap up riches *and deny the possession of them ? 
Preevaricatores, are they, not predicatores, who justify 
themselves, and wash their hands ip innocency whtn 

+ ay are really guilty 2 Bring ‘the toney, ii say ; 
Soe bring t, and you shall fin me your gracious lord. 
You may keep something in your own purse, that 
you may live like an honest fellow. You may not 
5’ pile up gald for yourself, and ste nothing 8 your 
ae brethren. I can allow you to do a stroke of businéss 
now ands then for yourself. Confine yourself within 

* the limits which Tpreseribg, and you shall not be 
worried about your yow of property 51 but do not 


So ended the abbot’s harangue, anil the offcian id 
withdrew to bethiflk himself. If he gave up the” 
rane he confessed to perjiry. Tf hedeld out, he 

ght, be frrosecnted and the whole convent inight 
turn against him. He wasa monk, of resources. He 


Di plinge into the’ mire, or for a little ¥ gain risk being 
BY ie swallowed in the pit for eves.’ > 
y= 


she said, would indeed This gracious lord, and would 
leave him in his offites, he would pay all the outstand- 


7 | . * went privately to the abkot’s chaplain. Ifthe abbot, J 


1 Bt nullus contra te objicict aut | bit in Mernamita faint pun aga ain 
super vitio proptietatis impropera- | on the word property 


> 


e 


. ‘ 
. 
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ing debits of the ie He would 
the Pope and king on the last elecgon ; 


ree years 


pay the suis which 


were due to 
and he would ungertakt further that if thi 
his abbot should dave ‘three hundred pounds in the 
treasury, and should owe nothing fo any man, 

The compromise was *agerly caught at.* What 
more could be desired ? Gold flowing like the streanx 
of Pactolus; and scandalssmoothed over and buried. 

. Bias gavisus lion modice. Tle abbot was” de- 
lighted. Brother ‘Williant who had been filiuseper- 
ditionis, was once more an heir of salvatign. The 
chaplain was empowereg to By that, on these terms, ® 
all should be. wis The officiarius * was as glad 
as one that had found great spoils, * The debts were 
. paid; the abbey dlourished, as well as the ‘Risees wate 
“would allow, speong as Abbot Jolfm lived; and when 


" he died, we read without wonde? that, after a short 


interval, this WV: ifiiam of Vgallingferd, by consent of 
the whole house, reigned in his stead: * 
Little more yemains to be said. We shall seat 

© without wonder ast, “that af all abbots of St. Alban’ Pe 

this William of Wallingfoti contributed most to+* 

wards the erection of that magnificent pile of build- | 

ings whose ruins breathe celestial mutsie into te 
ee of sentimental pietism. 


— the sameeWilliam of ‘Wallingford who 
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iy 
mado tho Abboy of St, Allman’, w fy eaveiaa Over 
it, q nest of sodomy and fornication the very 
of tho churth itwolf hojng defiled with the sbomin 
able orgios of incestuous monk ” and. ritinis ' 


The , ovidenco gf thar infuriny. Jigs? 
deaflyrs conclusivene 8H, Mhe ory of 


against; #hé condition of the exempt Hn 


reached to Rome, and shocked 


Wi if the 
civil war was over, and Henry VII. was se! sttled on 
the throne, Innocent VII. enjoined Cardinal Mor- 
ton to visit St. Alban’ ’s, and geport upon it. 


worldliness of thg much- -enduring, Pope. 


Cardi- 
nal Morton, after emiahan of witnesses, has 
left in his Regisfer * as the 185 sult Gf his enquiry, that 
the brefhren of the abbey were liying in filth and 
lasciviousness withthe inmates off she Yependend 
sisterhoods; that the adjoining Nunnesy of Pray ~ 
was a common bypthel ; she gprioress setting the ex- 

le, by living in unrebuked adultery with one of 

the ménks. The abbot himself, too old for pleasures 
= the flesh, had reverted to Iie etrly habits: hall 
ut down the woods sold them ; had made away 
“with the altar-vesse]s, aitd stolen and disposed of the 

- — 

1 Onrdinal Morton's Jotter to) printed in the third volumo of 


tho ubbot, detailing the scandals | Wilkins P Condit, ‘The original is > 
which had been disgovered, is in Mprton’s Regine y Lam! Me 


id 
° 


- lection of the fight... On the passing of the Act of Sup- . 
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The few members of the house 


and 
ency were oppressed 
e home of 


° 
jewels of the shifiie. 
who retained a sense of dee 
and the deautiful abbey, hi 


— = 
tie Protomartyr, which had been bora in mir 4 
given over to the e 
be! cradled im asceticism, yas g gi ., ; 4 


abomination of desolationt 
Another fifty years, and the religious houses in 


England—the soul of them long dead, the body 
putretying and poironing the air were swept aay: BY. 

by the besom of Henry VIII. The land could spear 

with them zo longer. So abhorred were they, that . 
in many places the country peoule rose on them, and e 
when the Government gate the word tore them 
down, aisle andtoirer, etoined arch and fluted column, 
down to the very grofnd, not Teaving oife stone 
upon another, & aed driving the plough over the spot 
where they ae stood. In the general ruin, the 
church of St. Alban’s was saved by the burgesses. - 


The long Dati was over of last. “The gcene a 
many struggles was endeared to them by the*récol- 


pression, they purchased thé bpildings from the Crown 
for £400; and part of the elsfirch itself has been used 
since the Reformation for the Protestant service. 

The Tuins | of the rest have stood for three cen- 
% aries, instructive emblems of the fate of noble in- 
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stitution’ which survive the spirit” Which* gave them 
meaping and tility. They preach with a silent 
force more eloquent than the tongues of a thousand 
orators, that the most saintly professions are not 
safe from the grossest corruption, and’ that the more 
ambitias the pretensions fo piety, the more austere 
is the vengeance on the neglect of it. 

There is a talk nows of restoring St. Alban’s. 
We'are affecting penitence for tie vandalism 6f our 
Puritan forefathers, and are anxious to atone for it. 

Cursed is he that rebuildeth Jeridhc. Never 


° were any institutions, brought to a more deserved 


judgment than the monastic orders of England ; and 
a deeper irreverence than the Paritan lies in the 
spurious. devotionalism wot an age which has, lost its 
faith, and with its faith has lost the power to re? 
cognise the visible workings of the ineffable Being 
by whose breath ave are allo¥ed to pxist. 
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yee proverb which gays that nothing is’ certain ¢ 
but the unforeseen whs never better verified * 
than in the restirr€ction* as it were Gut of the grave, 
faring the last forty years, of the Roman Catholic 
geligion. “In uy own boyhood is hung about some 

* few ancien,English families likeea ghost of the past. 


They pre: 
dition rather 
A convert from P; 
orf 
en as gyeat a 


ed their cregd 86 an hejrloom which tra- 

‘an conviction made sacred to the 
Protestantism to Popery would a 
mottster as # convert to Buddhism or * 
Odin worship. ‘Believe j 
Arnold, ‘T should as soon be 
singular change which we have 


raWitnessing is aop due to freshly-discoy i 
orsthe trath of what had been met 
! 


the Pope!’ said Dr. 
iewe in Jupiter” The 
witnessed, and are still 


abandored as super- 


. 
. . s e 

pe ; “ 
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stition. ‘The intellect which saw S falsehood of the 
payyl pretensions in the sixteenth century, sees it 
aonly moresclearly in the nineteenth. More than 
ever the assumptions of the flfoly Bee are perceived 
. to rest (on error or on fraud. The doctrines of the 
- Catholic Church have gaiaed only increased impro- 
bability from the advance of knowledge. Her his- 
tory in the light of critical science is a tissue of 
legend woven by the devout imagination. Liberty, 
spixjtual and political, has thriven in spite of her 
° most desperate opposition, till it has imvaded every 
® government in the world, and has penetrated at last 
+ even the territories of’ the Popes themselves. In his 
own dominions,at least, tl Hoty Father flattered 
himselfthe could niaintain an’administration based oil 
Catholic principles as an example tePipe unbelieving 
world. His rale became so abhorred that it could be 
** «upheld only by the bayqnetgof the stranger. When 
& “the stranger withdrew, his power fell from him by its 
inhérent worthlessness, and he has been driven by his 
* subjects in irreverent impotendeswithin the walls bf » 


. 


-his own Vatican. 2 

Tho tide of knowledge and the tide of outward 
events have set with equal force in the direction op- 
posite to Romanism; yet in spite of it, perhaps by 
means of it; as a kite rises against the yind, tee” 


> 


. ° 
. 
. 
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: ne 1s once more.shot up into visible 


Roman Cleurel 
and practical consequence. While she loses grgund 


in Spain and Ttaly, which had been soslong excluy 
sively her own, she is \aining in the modern ener- 
getic races, wltich “had ‘been the stronghold oF eae 
testgntism. Her number§ increase, her orgawiz&tion 
gathers vigour. Her clergy are energetit, bold, and 
aggressive. Sees, long prostrate, are re-established ; 
cathefirals rise, an@ churches, with, schools, and -col- 


a leges, and convents, and menasteries. She has taken 


into her service her old enemy the press, and has 
established a popular eee Her hierarchy in « 
England and America hav8 already compelled the 
State to consult tifir opinions and respect their plea- 
Sure; while each step tljat is gainéd is used ds a van- 
age-eround Sym which to present fresh demands. 
* Hildebrand, in the plenitude ofehis power, was not 


more arrogant in his clgim gf univgrsal sovereignty 2° 


than-the present wearer of the fiara., « 
What is the meaning of so strange a phenomterfon? 

° TS the progress $f svhich we hear so much less real * 
than we thought? Does knowledge grow more, shal-, 
low as the surface widens Ig it that science is 
creeping like the snake upon the ground, eating dust 

f ee bringing, forth, materialism? that the Catholic 
SP spite of her errors, keeps abive the’ con- 


° 


. . ’ . 
| ey 
. 
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sciousness of our spiritual being, Gnd thé hope and 
expectation of intmortality? The Protestant Churches 
ere no less Witnesses to,the immortal nature of the 
soul, and the awful future wilich, dies before it, than 
the Catholic Church. Why 'is Protestantism stand- 
ing Stik while Rome is advancing ? Why does Rome 
count hef éonverts from among the evangelicals by 
tens, while she loses to them, but here and there, an 
excéptional and unimportant unit’? * ee 
Many causes have united to bring about such a 
state of things. Many and even contradictory tend- 
*encies can be seen to ,have cpmbined in the result. 
When the Oxford theologians began, in 1832, their 
attempt to unprotestantise the Cliurch of England, 
they were roused to activity shiefly by the Tptitudi- 
narianism of the then popular Whig philosophy.* 


The Whigs believed*that Catholics had changed their ” 


nature and had grown Hber&l, and, had insisted on 
emancipating them. The Tractarians looked on 
emancipation as the fruit of a spirit which was de- 
*stroying Christianity, and would terminate at last ih 
atheism. They imagi that by reasserting the 
authority of the Anglican Church, they could at once 
stem the engroachments of Popery and arrest the 
progress of infidelity. Both Whigs and Tractarians 
were deceiving themselves. The Catholic Church <3§ 


. 
._ « 


ry 
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unchanging? as hg’ ‘Ethiopian’s skin, 
good or evil, the same to-day as Yesterday. Phe 
ablest of" them intoe 


and remains, for 


Tractarians’ pringiples Jed the 
that very fold against which they had imagined 


themselves the ne efficient gf barriers. From the 
day «in which they established their party th “the 


Anglican communion, a steady stream of vonverts 
has passed through it into he Catholic ranks; while 


the Whigs, in cartying emancipgtion, gave the 
Catholies political power, and with power thesre- 
spect and weight in the outer world, which. i in free 


countries always attends it. No principles could ¢ 


have seemed more opposite tifan those which in 18 32 
divided the Oxfor& divifies from thé Radical philo- 
sophers. | Yet they have gombined in the samé effect. 
They aa evensgmbined i in the single person of the 
“late Prime Minister of England, who wished to force 
the great liberal party tigeresthe inheritors and cus- 


todians of the free traditions of the nation, to nig 


with him in handing over the national education’ of 


wIrfland to.the Cafholit prelates. * 


The phenomenon is not econfined to England. , 
An attempt of the same fa, to get possession 
of the education funds has been made and will 
be repeated in. New ork. In America, in Holland, 

“Ha ggitagsland, in Frgnce, wherever thtre is most 


! 
me 
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political’ freedom, the poyver te ithe Catholics is 
incyeasing, 

The battle of Sadowa overthrew the Jesuits in 
Austria, where they had soflang reigned over séul 
and body. The re-establishment ef the German 
Empira under Protestant? Prussia is virtually the 
crowning tictory of the struggle which began in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Thg papal party there is, at 
last, finally broken, and when the Jesuits begia their 
old intrigues again theygare made to know, by the 
most abrupt and decisive measures, that there is a 
master over them who now means to be obeyed. In 
free countries, on the other hand where the right of 
every one to hi§ own opinith is % cardinal proposi- 
tion, where the executive authority i is purposely kept 
weak, and parties of all kinds are ondtraged to coni- 
bine to advance their own Aerts, theye Jesuitism > 
finds itself at hpme. Thepe, by, the possession of 
those Jil qualities Which States constitutionally 
governed are least able to develop, it works at special 
advantage in a soil ready ptepared for, the sedd.» 


. Partly from the desiresof change and from the weari- 


ness with what is familiar; partly from the superi- 
ority of organisation in countries where power is 


proportioned to numbers, and where the peasant of | 


Tipperary of the tide-waiter of New York has he 


> 
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same value as a fofer as the more cultivated English 
or American citizen ; partly from intellectual cayses 
which require more careful examination ;* it is a facts 
ndt to be denied that af, countries where, at the be- 
ginning of the* century, 2 Catholic yvas as rare as 
frost_in July, and the idea ‘of a return of Bopery 
would have been ridiculed as madness, thére, never- 
theless, Popery is returning with a rapidity and a 
force ES) remarkable | as to challenge gttention and ex; 
planition. The reaction is strongest where athe 
movement insthe opposite direction was most.violent. 
France, the France of the Revolution and the Goddess ¢ 
of Reason, the France of Seitnee and the Academy, 
the France which? however dark Her outward for- 
tfnes, held with easy pte- eminence the inteflectual 
afvereignt¥ of, ‘SGurope—Fratiee has seen, during 
ethese last years, her most accomplished sons and 
daughters Hocking as pilerigns to jhe scenes of a 
pretended miracle ; and a’ woman who deserved, 
rather a year’s hard labour in a jail is erected info a 
saifit. © se 
Pio Near in “the midst of kis calamities, declares , 
himself infallible. Italy afisweys with contempt. 
Germany replies with telling the bishops that whether 
their master be exept from the failings of other 


or sige ‘they shall obey pe lew of their 
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In America, and Engh, and Piano 
many millions of pious people bend before the de- 
grees of theelate Couneil as if they were indeed pro- 
nounced by the Holy Spirit As the reality of his 
power passes from him, the Pope’ 3 pretensions shine 
largér than ever. 


country.” 


In spite “of reason, in spite of his- 
tory, each duy he finds his domifion extending. Bach 
day he has a firmer grasp »pon the public press, the 

education, ¢ and the government of the countries which 
had zevolted naan hin with greatest fiercerfess. 
Whither all this is tending, and what ane the causes 
eof so unexpected a phenomenon, I propose to con- 


sider briefly in a successin of short essays 
. ees 
q : 
3 . 


‘SEGUION Ti "ie . 

we q 

ATTRACTION OF “ROMANISM FOR UNEASY PROTESTANTS. 
Reuicron differs from mgral Science in thesauthority 
with which it speaks. Moral science addresses the 
reason, aad 3 is contented with probabilities. It indi- 


cates what, on the whole, after éxamination of the ? 


evidence, appear to be Yhe ethical conditions under 
which human beingsexist in this planet. Religion, 
on the other hand, speaks with command, and corre- 
sponds to the laws of the State. he law lays down | 


a set of euleet and says to every man, «Conform % 
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these, or yew mabe punished.’ 


a sot of doctrines, and says, ‘ Beliewe these at your 
A, certain peremptoriness® being thus 


_ Religion lays down 


soul’s peril.’ 
of the essence of f heating, Phase religious teachers 


will always cofamand most ognfidence who dare most 
to gpeak in positive tonds. Assertions hesiéatihgly 
expressed, or qualified with modest reservesmay suit 
the lecture-room or the study; but they are out of 
place” in the pulpt. An eager, jheavy-laden soul 
erying out from his heart‘ What must I do Ha 

saved 2’ wilt listen only to a preacher who shows that 


he believes himself with all his énergy in the answer * 


which he gives. It is no fecret that of late years 
Protestant divine’ havé spoken with less boldness, 
‘with legs clearness and jeonfidence, than thefr prede- 
tessors ‘of * thee [rst 2 generation. They are not to be 
* plimed fordt. 
in many eyays perplexed. : Scienge and historical 
criticism have shaken positions whjch used to be 
thought pnsseailable: Doctrines once thought t6 curry 
© their owmevidente with them in their inherent fitness 


Their intellectuad position has grown 


for man’s needs, have feoometaens some reason or pther,, 
The state of mind to 
oe they were addressed has been altgred—altered 
in some way githersfor the worse or the better. And 
Where the evangelical, theology retains Its hold, it is 


less conclusively obvious. 


. 
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rather as something-which i is unbecoming to doubé, 
1 thag as a body 6f living truth which penetrates and 
evitalises thé heart. 
e 
Thus where truth was ondestiashed out like lightt- 
| . ning, and attended with otatorical “hunders, it is 
now uttered with comparative feebleness. The most: 
. 
} _ honest, ferhaps, are the most uncomfortable and 
most hesitating, while tlose who speak amines bold- 


| ly are offen affecting a confidéyce which in Y their 
hearts they do not feel.* At the time of the revolt 
from Rome, and for a century after it, the character- 
‘ * istic of a Protestant was his hatred of falsehood. The 

ingenious sophistry which ye make a proposition 


| at once é éalse ‘ea true, false in one 3 aspect and true in 


mother was a snare of Satan to be trampled on and 

detested. Truth fvas truth, to be Joted beyond all 
t earthly or unearthly things. Lies were ‘lies, and all 4 
5s the philosophy fm the ork coukl not make them 


f ceage fo be lies} or make an honest mind put up with 


- them. Had Protestant preachers the ancient courage, 
7 they might still display this, iife noblest? aspect of ” 
| * their*characters. But Yom some cause, it seems they 


dare not speak, the¥ dare not think like their fathers. 
Too many of them condescend to borrow the weapons 
of their adversaries. They are Hot 4o8king for what? 
is true; ikey ‘are looking for’ arguments to dcitnd 
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positions which they know to be indefensible. Their 

sermons are sometimes sophistical, Ssometimes fold 

and mechanical, sometimes honestly diffilent. Anye 

way, they are withogt warmth, and cannot give 

what they do not possess. ¢ . 
The Romanist has availed himself of the dppor- 


tunity. Every difficulty which troubles ‘his rival 
ought to trouble him still more, but he has long since 
confounded truth with the affirmaéions of what’ he 
calls the Church. The Protestant finding three ten- 
turies ago that the institution called the Church was 
teaching falsehood, refuged to pin his faith upon the 
Church’s sleeve thenceforward. He has relied upon 
his own judgment, at times come owhen hei is per- 
plexed. # The Romanist, in fancied triumph over 
him, points t6 echis infallible “sutfority. ‘See,’ he 
* says, ‘what*comes of schism. Tlie Church is the ap- 
pointed gttide. The Cifurch alone‘guarantees to us 
the existence of God or of the soul. Believe with us 
or be atheists; there is no alternative.’ In the Hin- 
cto legend, the world stands on the back of an 
elephant, the elephant on a tgttoise. We ask where’ 
the tortoise stands, and we get no‘answer. Similarly 
we ask the Romanist where his Church stands. ‘It 
stands,’ he saysy ‘on Peter, and Peter stands upon 

ist.’ ‘hat is, stripped of verbiage, it stands pre- 


. 
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14t 
cisely on the same foundation on hint the Pevtestians 
relggion stands*-on the truth of the Gospel history. 
Before we van believe, the Gospel history, we must 
appeal to the COnecionetees d God’ 8 existence, which 


is written on the hearts of us all. We are not really 
contpetent to choose between the Catholic Chprch 
and atheisfa, for the Catholic has no evidence of the 
being of God which is npt common to every other 
Christian—nor any of the truths of the Gospef nar- 
ratiye but such as the Brotestant shares with fim, 
But his Church stands as a visible thimg, which ap- 
® peals to the imagindtion as yell as the reason. The 
vexed soul, weary of itsdoubts, and too impatient to 
wait till it pleats, God to car afay* the clouds, de- 
mands a certaintyon auch 3t can reposegnere to 
ask a question mere. "By an effort of ib, which, 
while claiming the aame of faith, is in reality a want 
of faith, it seizes the Qathplic system ag a whole. 
Foregoing the use of thé natural reason for evermore, 
it aeetpts the words of a spiritual director as an 
answer to every difficulty, and iad’, as it. supposes, 
_ the peace for which itqlonged, as the body which is 
drugged with opium ceases to feel pain. 
The conyert, if he has been brought up a Pro- 
testant, asks for an interpretation,of t thjs or that doc- 
trine which ‘he had heard condemned as idolatrovs, 


o 
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of this i that ieernal event where the Church had 
scemed to have acted as if inspired, fot by Godgbut 
by the devil. The director meets him ‘vith a cone 
fident assertion that Rratestant tradition is based on 
lying; that the Chureh-was always tolerant and lov- 
ing; that the tyranny and ferocity were with the 
sects which had broken from her commuhion. Pre- 
pared by his emotional sympathies to welcome the 
explanation, the cGnvert listens willingly, satisfies 
his remaining scruples witlf books put into his hands, 
the truth of'which he greedily assumes, and his dis- 
satisfaction with the creed from which he has separ- © 
ated deepens into resentment and hatred. 

To no purposé afterwards is evidence Igid before 
such a man — evidence which would pass ‘for con- 
clusive in‘a cout of justice—thatethe Protestant tra- 


* ditions weye, after all, true; that history remains 


where it was; that theélying is om the side of the 
new teachers. He chooses ‘to think-otherwise. He 
no longer reasons, but feels. Opinions adopted 
through the emotidas are ghenceforward inaccessible 
to argument. Excited bys his new position, he 
throws himself ardently into theedevotional exercises 
which the Church prescribes, and the geal of which 
he is conscious becames a fresh proof to him that he 
really found the truth. ‘ 


° 
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A Protestant, from the nature of fae sacle in 
conpet with the*Catholic system in its most seductive 
dorm, Whére it has been in powgr, the Church of 
Rome has shown its real co] = Tt has been lazy, 
sensual, and tyrannical. it has alienated every 
honest*mind in Spain and Italy, just as three gen- 
turies agb ‘it alienated the forefathers of those who 
are now returning to its bosom. In Protestant 
cquiitries whereeit is in opposition, it wears the 
simititude of an angel. ¥t is energetic and devoted ; 
it avoids scandal; it appeals to tolration, and, 
* therefore, pretends’ to begitself tolerant. Tlse- 
where it has killed the’ very spirit of religion, and 
those who break ‘from it beliéve nothing. Evangeli- 
calism has kept alive 2 spiait of piety and, hunger 
for the knowledgé of God. The Catholic mission- 
aries make their ufarket out of feeling? which but 
for the Protestwntism qvhich they denowrce would 
have ceased to* exist, and find easy victims in ‘those 
pioernodoual temperament is peapbeer than their 
intellect or their faith. « “ 

Trials there have Qways been, and always will 
be, intellectual as ¢well as moral. Our business, 
when they overtake us, is to bear them. We may 
not immediately see our way outeof 3 Gifficulty ; but 
we may still keep our conviction unshaken that there 
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qT 
are explaustions which we do not see ourselves. 
alien Church, becaust for a morflen 


‘o over fo an 
. nm our OWDe 


some evidence on which we had relied % 4 
seems less strong thant we fea supposed, is, when 


t 
rightly looked ‘at, mere cowarglice and treason, agains’ 


° . 


our,own souls. 

Hovw far these conversions may go it is § impossible 
to say. So much only cancbe foretold with cos 
that if by this or arty other cause the, Cathalic Chiang 
anywhere recovers her astendency, she will again 
exhibit the Getestable features which have invariably 


= - e 
attended her supremacy, Her rule will be once more 


found incompatible either with justice or with intel- 

Jeetual growtli, and out children will be forced to 

recover by some fresh struggle the ground which our 

forefathers congttered for us, ‘and? which we by our 
’ pusillanimity surrendered. C 
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POLITICAL STRENGTH OF wise IN FREE COUNTRIES. 
Tue peculiarity of the Roast Church as a system of 
discipline and government lies in the wniversal cha- 

«= Tacter asserted for it by the medieval Pontiffs. The 
Sovereign authority is external to the ‘different na- 


° 
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™5 
tionalities, the individuals sof which Ipaleny to the 
Roan commurtion. It knows nothing of national 
dnstitutions,*and cares nothing for pational interests 
except so far as it can employ hem for its own pur- 
poses. Complete in itgelf, acknowledging no equal 
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upon éarth, and’ listening” to no remonstrance, the 
Holy Sct “remains unchanged, and incapable of 
change. Often bafiled, often driven back and de- 
feted, it recoils gnly to readvanct, on the same Tings. 
It relinquishes no pr: ivilége. It abandons no pro- 
vince over which it has once asserted “its right to 
“rule. It treats the } world altgrnately as an enemy to 
be encountered, or as an’instrument to be bent to its 
own designs, and caring nothing ¥ Tor ’ any institution 
but itself, free from all prejudices i in favoug of any 
nation or any political ‘form of govégument, it allies 
itself with all the pfinciples which sway successively 
in the various organisations Sf socigty. Mvnarchies, 
Ar demacindies; it accepts them all; and 
utiles them indifferently ; regarding none of them 
as having a right to exist,save by’ the will and pleas- 
ture of the wearer of th& tiara; but treating them as 
phenomena of the world, which it is the business of 
the Church sto control, and lending the Church’s 


authority to whatever pan promises, te be most use- 


ful to it, * . 
Sea 10 
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Never owed Chureh better disciplined, never 
completely denationalised and ‘mnpatriotic ghan 
= When her creetl was reallye 
and believed, her bishops 


more 

at the present moment. 

and universally recem' 
and archbishops were engagyl in the local govern- 
ment of their several countries. They were Ehglish, 
they were French, they were Spanish. They shared. 
in national aspirations, thay were swayed by national 
prejullices. The Pepes themselvesgyvere often rather 
Ttafian princes than vice&erents over the mystic 
organism wlfich was co-extensive with mankind. As 

temporal governments have become secularised, the * 
influences have ceased which so long interfered with 
the centralising tSidencies of the system. As division 
of opinign grows amonge the masses, those who remain 
or who becomeghembers of the Ostholic Church find 
acloser bond of union in their*ereed than in their 
temporaleallegiagée. Fhe Churche of Rome is now 
herself and nothing clse. From the Pontiff to the 
STAG gee iran 
ioe Whos ae of the Catholic cause. 
completely obedient ri _ nec 
rs frem Rome, they work 
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orders ‘which they. receive—ii is no matter—they 
obey them. Whe Immaculate Conception is pro- 
. claimed ; there is a murmur of surprise, but it dies 
away; the miracle in the womb of St. Anne becomes 
thenceforth a matter,of faith, Papal infallibility 
claim’ to be acknowledged ; clamour follows,, and 
even active resistance, but when the decree is past, 
submission is absolute. Whe hierarchy regard them- 
gelves as.soldiezs of a cause to*which all mihor in- 
terests, all personal opinibns must yield. Unanimity 
and co-operation are essential to succes’; and with a 


* heartiness, an enthusiasm, a singleness of purpose 


which is never forgotten, and to which every enjoy~ 
ment and occupation of life is deliberately postponed, 
the entire ecclesiastical ordes devotes itself, body and 
soul, to the propagation of the prifgiples ‘of the Ro- 


man Church. Rafely, or never, do we shear now of” 


personal scandals, rarely of$rash experiments which 
expose the cause to discredit. Ifa mistake is made, 
as ‘with the vision of the virgin in the south of 
France, there is no confession ‘ot retractasion. The 
-united power of the paiesthood is brought to bear to 
carry the impostuze through; opposition is faced 
down, and gourage and resolution turn the shame 

‘into a fresh triumph. © of 
An organisation of this kind acts obviously with 
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tage in col 

extraordindty eee 

free institutions. Where there is a ‘vigorous exgeu- 

tive, where the see 

and the edpresentative body is simply 

thag erowth of an imperium 


antries which have 


of its own, 


consultative or ‘legislative, 
in iysperio, an authority, distinct from the Stato, and 


moved by impulses exterior to the realm; is always 
jealously watched, and when it becomes EN 
is encountered and, ‘restrained. So,it was in the-old 
German empire. So it wds in England under, the 
Plantagenet ‘ind Tudor princes. Even in Spain, the 
most Catholic country jn the world, the Church’s 
aspirations were often uneofhfortably checked. The 
State in France: supported the Gallican liberties. 
I Joseph JI. in Austria Beats down ‘priestly elicroach- 
ment and tiee gits hands. Gerntany is no sooner 
united agaix under the imperial crown than the same 
problem eeturns, Thet Charch ig encountered by 
principles which intend to “assert themselves. She 
as declared war against those principles. She op- 
poses them with Snee' old arts. She is at once seized 
by the throat, and dues L sack within 
lines. " 

In countries governed by authority, intelligence 
~~ Tules. In free, countries, numbers tule. The su 


premacy of the Church is incompatible with any kind 


her, own, 


ular government has &n existence, 
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of liberfy—liber rty of conscience or oF reason, liberty 
forgman to expand in any direction save what the 
eChurch marks out for him. Obyiously and con- 
fessedly, it is the enemy of reverything which We 
now call civilisation and improvement. Yet it is 
an enemy against which stlf-governed peoples, who 
are mostepfoud of their supposed advancement, con- 
tend at greatest disadvantage. Power follows the 
majority of votes. The Church ‘marshals its ‘forces 
in gn unbroken phalamx, The theory of a TES 
government supposes every citizen to Be influenced 
* by patriotism, to exert his own intelligence, to take 
a personal and individwal share in the business of 
the State. The”Roman Catholics’ have no country 
but thelr Church? They arg allowed! no independ 
ence. They are private soldiers iw pm army which 


is commanded by tke priests, and united»and organ- ” 


ised action is as superior at3the pglling-bsoth as an 
army is superiar to a mob in the field. They claim 
theit right to the free assertion of their opinions in 
the name of republican principle, fond it cannot be 
denied them. But o such republican liberty is 
permitted within thsir own communion. They obey 
their commanders, and their commanders care nothing 
‘for the nation in the managemen$ of,which they are 
challenging 2 share. They are members of a spirit- 
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ual empiretwhich aims 
powers under its feet. : 
‘Americans or English afterwagd. Yet a? English ore 
A'merican citizens, theyy possess ne dpsladls of 
freemen, and the wire-pullerg at political elections, 
whose horizon is bounded ‘by the result of sonfe im- 
mediate struggle, know too well the yalte® of such 
allies to be unwilling to bid high for their support. 
Thus “it is that in the English Pagliament, thotigh 
. England does not herself feturn a single Cathelic 


representativ$, the Catholics, through the Irish mem- 


only at submitting all other 
They ere Oatholics first, tnd 


bers, often hold the balgnee of power, and govern- 
ments exist but by their sufferance. Thus lately the 
Catholic vote conffolled*the city of ‘New York, and 
but for the disgrace in ehich they) were involved by 
the scandalous gSrruption of the ‘party which they 
“had borne into power, the Catholfes would have pro- 
bably conteolled it at thit mement. « 
Those who believe, as rm do, that the Catholic 
ee are false, that the Catholic pretensions to 
om soverei: are gbsurd, and that, in the 
“nace sengfare certain to prevail, - 
in the great stream 
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provement, generate, perhaps, ofc? * more political 
contplications ; * but they will rest confident of the 
egeneral restilt. In the sixteenth century the Catholic 
Church courted the alliangs wf the despotic soye- 

reigns. | The despotic sovereigns seémed towers of 

strength to it; but when’ they fell, it was buried. 

in their vuins. It avails itself now of the weak side 

of party government in, constitutional monarchies 

and republics, apd it achieves an apparent aiftcess 5 

butethe success can onlyslast till patriotism and in- 

telligence are awake to its advances. Whe minds of 

a whole people aré less easily penetrated than the 

mind of a minister liké Prince Bismarck, but when 

the conyiction Teaches therfi, the} will assert them- 

selves With the sdme emphagjs and the sarne effect. . 

bh , ° 2 
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Causes OF WEAKNESS IN MODERN PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES, ? . * 

+ ALways when men aie én earnest about religion, it 
will appear as aovisibly controlling influence in 
their daily fabits. Men who have a real, genuine 
belief in God, men to whom Gog is,ngt a name, but | 
an awful, ever-present reality, think naturally before 


> 
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all other aadihee the 

they can make His law th 

This is the meaning of saving 

afive, a faith that is agfajth i in deed and i 


necessarily in & life of holiness. 
The Reformation of “he sixteenth centyry was 


the waking up, after a long slumber, of a fiving con- 
yiction of this kind; and, the Reformers were not 
more “distinguished «from the Cathglies by, the sim- 
plicity of their doctrines than by the austerity sand 
purity of their lives. The veil of imposture which 
had so long shut out the light of the sky hadsuddenly © 
been rentaway. The ritualistic paraphernalia which 
had usurped tle functidns of piety‘appeared as the 
fawdry fi furniture of a theatre when surprised ‘by day- 
light. Massey | (Penances, absdlutiens, pilgrimages to 
the shrines,of saints—mechanical substitutes, all of 
them, for g life of, rightgpusgess—ere recognised in 
their infinite contemptibility as but thg idle mummery 
of a spiritual puppet-play. The true naturé of 
hifman existence, the tremendous responsibilities of 
it, the majesty and purity off God, and the assyrance- 
of his judgment, came home as they had never come 
ca a of those whose eyes were opened. 
a oo a : ironsciousness of sin and infirmity, 
epudiated with passionate earnestness 


y best can please Him; how 
e law of ther own existance. 

faith. Adaith that is, 
in fact, issues 
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modern artisan. 
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every notion of human merit ; whilstthoydenied that 
by the fullest 8bedience men could either deserve 
God’s favoutr, or escape his wrath, they endeavoured, 
nevertheless, with all their jouls, to learn and to do 
his will, They loved what -they knéw to be good; 
they Hated what they knew to be evil. They lived 
soberly, purely, modestly, honestly, and industriously. 
They modelled themselves after the highest concep- 
tioris of duty whieh they were abtg to form. Wealth 
woutd have been showerefl on Luther had he uel to 
receive it: his scale of expenditure Whs that of a 
Calyin umight have commanded any 
income that he liked to name from the revenues at 
Geneva s he was contented with the’ average wages 
of aclerk. The example ofethe apostles of athe Re- 
formation was the” rule to their follewerss and when 
the congregations Were in a position to give to theiz ” 
convictions the effect of la¥, they framed their in- 
stitutions on tlre eae sles of the strictest morality. 
In Geneva, in Scotland, in En; seo long as the 
Calvinistic party scorns civil magistrate ’ 
*was the guardian of fye morals of the people. A 
sin against the Atmighty was treated as a crime 
against the State; and adultery, and drunkenness, 
and impurity, foul language, disdbedierce to parents, 
and all the various forms of *dishonesty which the 
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law now lets algae) weresbrought within the cognis- 
ance of the secular authority. C , 

A discipline go severe could only hate extended, 
intto the public adminis(ration when it had been in- 
troduced spontineously ‘by the mass of the citizens 
into, their private families ; and a religions ‘which 
could display its power in characters so legible had 
no need of the support of arguments. When we see 
a tree’ in vigorous Jrealth, we do nog. ask if to proye 
to us that it is alive. Thefact carries its own sevi- 
dence with ®, and we demand no more. A religion 
which holds possession of our lives, which directs us 
at each step which we take, becomes part of our own 
souls. Unless,"in ‘some*shape or other, it prescribes 
a rule of conduct, it inevitably loses its hold. The 
Catholic system,*scarce leaves an® hour without its 

stated duties ; such and such forms to be gone through, 
such andesuch p,ayers %o Ie repeated. Night and 
day, morning and evening, at meals and in the inter- 
vals between megls, the Catholic is reminded “of his 
creed by % set fora. Calvinism superseded these 
formal observances by yet Bre noble practical ob. 
servances. It was ever present *with its behests in 
fixing the scale of permitted expenditnre, in regu- 
lating the dresspthe food, the enjoyments, the hours 
of sleep and labour ;* sternly cutting short all idle 
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pleasure and luxury; sternly insisting oh the right 
performance of*all practical work, the trade, the 
candicraft, or whatever it might be, as something 
for every thread and fibre ofjwhich a man would one 
day be galled to accoung. § 
Thete i in‘ 

efe 1s no mystery in the influence which Qal- 
vinism was thus able to exercise as long as the spirit 
of it lasted; neither is there any mystery in the 
dgcline of that indluence when tht, fruits of faith be- 
came less and less con$picuous. Ideas are more 
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powerful when they are fresh, Enthifsiasm cools, ° 


* emotions die away, when the cause which evoked 
them grows familiar. Our hearts are like metal, 
malleable at high temperature, but hardening as the 
heat evaporates, and selfishiess begins to qeassert 
itself. After the thiddle of the sevépteonth century 


Protestantism cease to-be aggressive. Ik no longer * 


produced men censpicugusl# noble, and better than 
Romanism, and, therefore, it no longer made: con- 
vert. "As it became established, it adapted itself to 


the world, laid aside its, harshnfss, confined itself © 


more,and more to ‘lg enforcement of particular 
doctrines, and abandoned, at first tacitly and after- 
ward delibemtely, the pretence to interfere with 
private life or practical business.» . » 

Thus Protestant countries are no longer able to 
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law now lets aldné, weresbrought within the cognis- 


ance of the secular authority. ° . 


A discipline go severe could only hate extendeds 
itlto the public adminisiration when it had been in- 
troduced spontineously ‘by the mass of the citizens 
into, their private familits; and a religions ‘which 
could display its power in characters so legible had 
no need of the support of arguments. When we see 
a tree” in vigorous dtealth, we do not, ask if to proye 
to us that it is alive. ‘The*fact carries its ownsevi- 
dence with it, and we demand no more. 
which holds possession gf our lives, which directs us 
at each step which we take, becomes part of our own 
souls. Unless, "in * ‘some" shape or other, it prescribes 
a rule of conduct, it inevitably loses its hold. The 
Gatholic systom, scarce leaves an® hour without its 
" stated duties; such and such form$ to be gone through, 
such andesuch prayers to Ike repeated. Night and 
day, morning and evening, ve meals and in thei inter- 
vals between ee the Catholic is reminded “of his 
* creed by % set forin. Calvinism superseded these 
formal observances by yet mre noble practical ob-" 
servances. It was ever present ‘with its behests in 
fixing the scale of permitted expenditure, in regu- 

lating the dresspthe food, the enjoyments, the hours 
of sleep and labour;*sternly cutting short all idle 
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pleasure ‘and luxury ; sternly insiftiag on the right 
performance of*all Practical work, the trade, the 
handicraft, ‘or whatever it might be, as son 
for every thread and fibre ofywhich a man would one 
day be called to accoung. » 

Théte is no mystery in ‘the influence which Qal- 
vinism ws’ thus able to exercise as long as the spirit 
of it lasted; neither is there any mystery in the 
decline of that influence when tht, fruits of faith be- 
came less and less con$picuous. Ideas are more 
powerful when they are fresh. Enthifsiasm cools, 
* emotions die away, “when the cause which evoked 
them grows familiar. Our hearts are like metal, 
malleable at high temperature, but hardening as the 
heat evaporates, and. selfishivess begins to Foassert 
itself. After the fhiddle of the sevépteenth century 
Protestantism ceased to-be aggressive. Ik no longer” 
produced men censpicugusl# noble, and better than 
Romanism, and, therefore, it no longer made: con- 
vertS. As it became established, it gdapted itself to 
the world, laid aside its, mavalttber, confined itself * 
more sand more to tig enforcement of particular 
doctrines, and abandoned, at first tacitly and after- 
ward delibemately, the pretence to interfere with 
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private life or practical business.» . » z 


Thus Protestant countries are no longer able to 


5) 
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boast of ary aoe or remarkakle moral standard ; 
and the effect of the creed on theeimagination is 
sunlogouly impaired. Protestant nations show more, 
ehergy than Catholice htions, because the mind is 
left more free, and “the anced gt is undistor' ted by the 
authoritative instilment “of false principles.* But 
Protestant nations have been guilty, as “nations, of 
enormous crimes. Protestant individuals, who pro- 
fess the soundest of*creeds, seem, in, their conduct, to 
have no creed at all, beyond’ conviction that pleagure 
is pleasant, aid that money will purchase it. Politi- 
cal corruption grows up; BEY practice in trade * 
grows up—dishonest speculations, short weights and 
measures, and adufteration of food. “The commercial 
and political Protestant world, on both side& of the 
Atlantic, has aggepted a codé of faction from which 
snorality har been banished ; and* the clergy have for 
the mostepart sate sileztt, and occupy themselves in 
carving and polishing into completeness their schemes 
of doctrinal salvation. They shrink from offending 
tile wealthy meats of their congregations. They 
withdraw into the affairs ofthe other world, and. 
leave the present world to the men of business and 
the devil. For the working purposes of life, they 
have allowed ¢he Gespel to be superseded by the new 
formulas of political eaonomy. ‘This so-called science 


, 
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1s the most barefaced attempt that’ its ever ¥ bee 
nm 

opefily made on’this earth to regulate human society 

evithout Gof or recognition of the moral law. The 


clergy have allowed it to grqeup, to take possessidn 
of the air, to penetrate hooks and colfeges, to control 


the action of legislatures, ‘vithout even so much as 
opening thtir lips in remonstrance. 
| Imagine Knox, or Calvin, or Latimer coming 
back to ys agajn. To what would they address 
themselfes? To the settling deanna differefices 
between Ritualist and Evangelical; Broad Church- 
* man and Socinian ; ‘Episcopalian and Independent? 
y * Or to the cynical compete with which the very 
easianc of a God is discusséd as # problem of specu- 
lation ; “with which the pringiple of ce ay enunci- 
ated as the elemertary' axiom of lifé, * shat ‘man is his 
own keeper and not his brother's ; that his first duty, * 
is to himself; that the See object of higyexistence 
is to make his fortune, and enjoy himself in this Jife— 
om Quam minime credulus ivr ’ 

I once ventured to syy to a Kading Bvangeli¢al e 
*preaoher in London tAgt I thought the clergy were 
much to blame in #hese matters. If the diseases of 
society werg unapproachable by human law, the 

clergy might at least keep theirscongipgations from , 
forgetting that there was a Jaw of another kind, 


° 


. 
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which gomnee shape og other would enforce itself 
He told me very plainly that he didmot look on at as 
part of his duty, He could not save the world, no, 
Would he try. The, world ‘lay in wickedness, and 
would lie in swiclfedness to the end. His business 
was to save out of it individual souls by wofking on 
their spiritual emotions, and bringing them to what 
he called the truth. As to what men should do or 
not do, how they should occupy themselves, how.and 
how far they might enjoy themselves, on what prin- 
ciples they should carry on their daily work—on 


these and similar subjects he had nothing to say. ° 


T needed no more fo explain to me why Evan- 
gelical preachers were losing their hold on the more 
zobust intellects: or why Catholics, who'at least 

; = 
effered Something which at interyals might remind 
«men that they had souls, should have power to win 
away into their fold many a tender conscience which 
~ , « ° 
needed detailed shpport and«guidance. 
re 
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WEAKNESS OF CERTAIN POsrripNs ADOPTED BY 
PROTESTANT THEOLOGIANS. 
‘ 
, THe Reformers of the sixteenth century were con- 
tending against definjte falsehoods, whith had been 


. 
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taken up into the system of, the ORutch of ii, and 
were offered by it to the world as sacred realities, 

«Purgatory, penance, pilgrimages, masses, the worship 
of the saints—supported by‘and in turn supportirtg 
the mmionaktie orders, which shad “becéme themselves 
unentywably corrupt, thesf and their kindred super- 
stitions thé Reformers denounced as frauds and im- 
postures. They declared, the established service of 
the Church to be the practice and worship of a lie, 
They appealed to the Bible as an authority which 
Catholics themselves acknowledged. Waith the Bible 
in their hands they ‘pointed from the idolatrous cere- 
monial to the spiritual truths contained in the 
Gospels, and Efiistles, and ‘the rvtce which man 
owed {> his Maker they affjrmed to be integrity of 
heart and purity of lifs and conduct? , . 


They insisted on faith as the groung of accept=* 


ance, because faigh was the spirit out of whiek*fecept- 
able obedience,rose as the plant rises from the, seed, 
bechuse mechanical obedience rising from selfish 
hope or selfish fear was not obeditnce at all. Bay it 
is dangerous to take passionate language, and in cool 
blood construct ous of it a positive article of a new 
theology. Fiven in the lifetime of St. Paul, pete 
cation by faith only was construgd intg a sanction of 
Antinomianism. It has been the excuse and the 
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: ers, who have allowed re- 
pace of-modérfi preagh ee 


ligion to decline from a rule of conduct in 
ge emotion and opinions. ° rm 

” Again, intense, piety, 
‘perceives and feels that it is sall-per- 
Absolute and incapable of 
le essere from 


when it reflects on the 


Divine nature, 
vading, all-controlling, 
change, existing in its immutabl 
eternity to eternity. To that which is all-powerful 
there can be no rivgi or enemy ; heyce the gonvictiop 
thaf all things are and mtst be predetermined by 
the Divine will. The will which appears to us free 


jn man is but apparent quiy. A’ will which is really a 


free can exist only in the ats which is self- 
originated. “ 5 = * 
Nevertheless, it is #0 less plain that aed is in 


the constifaticesSt things sombthifig good that is to 


" +e infinitely loved ; something also that is evil to be 


A 


infinitely nated—a spirif opgosed tosGod, however it 
comes into being—eternally cut off from Him, and 
the subject, therefore, of eternal reprobation. God, 
it may bevsaid, has made al) things for himself, even 
the wicked for the day of wrgth—but how or why is* 
impossible to say. © 

All these positions are severally trae—justifica- 
tion by faithy predestination, and reprobation—yet 
they are fitting objects of meditation only to the pro- 
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found intensity of devotion in which anes they can 
be harmonised.* It is dangerous, it is worse than 
dlangerous, to take these > high mystezies which aad 
us to be lifted out of “ourselves before they can Bo 
even faintly comprehended, vy Rove ea rise them de- 
liberattly into propositions, and in catechisms and 
theological’ articles thrust them on the conscience 
as something which it isenecessary to believe. To 
represent .man as an automatoh, sinning by the 
necessity of his nature, afid yet as guilty of his sins 
—to represent God as having ordained all things, 


* yet as angry with the, , actions of the puppets whom 


He has Himself created as Shey; 2 to insist on 
the acceptance of" contradictory assertions from which 
the reason recoils—to make <Ohristianity itself m- 
credible by a traveSty df Christian thath. 

An error yet thoré mischievous has been 
Protestant treatment ofthd Bible, The Canon of 
Scripture was at the eroumaaee received by the 
Chufch as universally true. No seripus question had 


been raised about it since the Canon was fixed. No * 


internal difficulties had®heen discovered in any of its 
parts. Historical c2iticism had not yet come into 
existence. But, again, the superstitious and magical 
theory of the Bible had not come into axistence either. 


The sacred books contained the*revords of the faith : 
VOL. tu. 11 


> 
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h gre the Iitefy orackes of God, and as sich were 
they were 


-1 <¢ undefined? reverence. 
ith a § ecial, if un 
aan : appealing from the* Church toe 
The Reformeys, PP’ . aah 
ible, finding, ine the Bible the true na 
ae i * the Church quad obscured, finding 
religion which the ‘ st one 
there utterances so profound and awtul ee 
bs e naturally of it ase the one 


their very hearts, spok pe 
source of truth. The Bible was to be the religion of 


Protestants. Frome an Tnfallible Qhureh, they ‘aQ- 
poled to the Infallible Dbok. Yet, as before, it 
proved dangtrous to erect words, which were more 


c aia js 
the expressions of emotion than of intellectual con- 


viction, into dogmatic statements of fact. Just as 
with the sacraments—symbolie rites were apeent to 
idols, so, the in iratiomof the Bible was interpreted 
ito the mechagfeal dictation'by fhe Holy Spirit of 
° wordeand letter. Pretensfons were advanced 
for it, Waich only, once, tf ewer, it appears to advance 
for itself, and that in a single ambiguous text. The 
Bible contains the literature of a nation who, more 
* clearly then any other natjon, were allowed to per- 
ceive their dependence on ther Maker and Master in+ 
Heaven. But like Him of whom it is said that He 
increased in wisdom and stature, it is evident that 
_ the Jews werg yot gxempt from the conditions under 
which all people have grown from Childhood to 
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. 
maturity. They were carried thfouglt the usual 
stages of infancy, youth, manhood, and decline. 

Childhood, »with its innocent piety; youth, with its 
impetuosity ; manhood, with its regal vigour ; and 
afterwards, worldliness,and luxury. “Accompanying 
all these stages is a literature, corresponding precisely 
to whats We have experienced in nations growing 
under the common conditigns, not excluding even the 
scepticism, to be found in Ecclesmstes and certain of 
the Psalms, where it would seem even to a sovereign 
of the chosen people, that there was ont event alike 
to all, to the good’ and the bad, the wise and the 
foolish; and so far as Rrasvviable in the commo: 
cnrrent of humdn things, the havfd éf God was not 
apparerft in them*at all. In,the whole series of the 
books which fornt the Old Testatient—historieal, 
legislative, lyrical, er prophetic—there Js manifi 
throughout, the peculiayly human plomentemifich 80 
fits them to be, the, instfuctors of humanity. Every 


ages every mood of mind, is represented there with 
its distinguishing features; God, as the apsstle says, 
amaking Himself known to his people, ‘at divers 
times and in divers gnanners.’ 

It is to rob the Bible of its instructiveness, it is 
to leave us bewildered before a phenomenon too in- 
tricate eithef for our reason oy our imagination, to 


¢« 
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as: seen thitt ie * these ‘divers manners’ the Holy 
S 


Spirit was using historians and evangelists, prophets 


t is ‘to leave u 
and apostles, as juere machines I Se 


thi 
cbnfronted with contradictions of which, on this 


hypothesis, we can ‘tnd RO tolgrable explanation, with 
opposing statements whieh no skill can reeSncile ; 
with the repudiation in one book of the Yetaper and 
spirit of another. Yet this is what Protestants have 
ey and are doing still. They ingist on the vetbal 
corfectness of every word dnd sentence. They kave 
committed tHe truths of Christianity to a theory of 


their own creation, and qyhen they find themselves in - 


difficulties they fall back on'sophistry. ‘The six days 
of the creation are defined precisely by ile writer 
ae the Book of Genesis The period between even- 
ing and mornigh could have bedh meant only for a 
*<day_in thes‘ordinary sense of the word. Science 
proves faunsweraply tht the globe-has grown to its 
present condition through an infipite. Series of 28285 
and Protestant theologians, entangled with their‘own 
* faficies, have impBined that ‘day’ may signify a 
million, billion, or ninlioegoe years. Construing- 
literally the vehement expression of St. Paul, they 
have insisted that death originated in, Adam’s sin. 
- They are confrpnted with evidence that death has 
reigned through all cxcation from the earliest period, 
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of which the stratified rocks pais the record. 
They hesitate, they equivocate, they struggle against 
ethe light, they do anything save make a frank con- 
fession of their own error. 3 € 
Cri ities again demapstrate that more than one 
book 6f the Old Testament i is of later date than tra- 
dition has*assigned to it; that glosses have crept 
into the text; that no mixacle has been wrought to 
preserve the sacrgd literature from, the same accidents 
to which other ancient ?ecords have been exposed, 
There was a time when faith was stronger than it is 
now, and good Protestants pers not afraid of truth. 
Why can they not still Fecopnise that this name of 
Protestant implies that thef are?solfliers of truth, 
set to fight against falsehood’; avher' ever and whenever 
falsehood is detected 74 Why can they nob see thit 


they have themselves paused the unbelief which is,? 
a fchl 


listurbing them, by hayings repeated the 

they denounced in the Gatholics three hundred years 

ago? and having overlaid the reality of the Gospel by 

gratuitous assumptions of, their own ? " ° 
We have erected degmas, and made idols of them. 

The idol falls down, broken. The man of the world 


concludes that God Himself has been ejected from 


his throne, that religion is folly, gnd that atheism is 3 


the only reality. ‘The conscientious and devout, per- 


ey 


ing 
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plexed - doubts and thirsting for certainty, take re- 
fuge in the communion which claim$ to speak with 
an authority from,which, there,is no appeaR Weary ote 
the hesitating utteganeeg of Evangelical theologians, 
they fail to see ‘that the Churdh of Rome in unchang- 
ing, not because it is in possession of the truth, but 
because it is impervious to it. The overbearing atti- 
tude of that Church, the insolent assumptions of it, 
overawe their imagfnation. They take it at its dwn 
estimate of itself, and mal’ themselves over bedy, 
soul, and intéllect, to be its slaves for evermore. 


These are the two digections jn which the minds * 


of men are now ae ; and in these directions they 
will continue t6 drift more and more till Protestant 
theologigns assume a aJhte attitude, till they prove 
by their close of truth that they have a real 
“Qeglief, that they detest equivocafion with as much 
heartinaiees Latiger orWCalyin detested it; and are 
not afraid, because a passing dud intezcepts the rays, 
ees the sun has therefore dropped out of the ky. 
. 
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THE ANGLICAN secre a 


_ Norwrrastaxprys spme difficulties whidh embarrass 
them, chiefly of their pwn creating, the’Evangelical 
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Ohurches furnish, after all,.but an" Pifeignificant num- 
ber of convert® to Romanism compar ed to another 
ereformed #ommunion Which aspiyes to a double 
character, and to be both Byaagelical and Catholi®? 
It pleased Queen Hizabeth to arrest the spiritual 
revoliftion in England when it had run but half its 
course. *She would not, perhaps she could not, per- 
mit what we now meaneby religious liberty. She 
instituted.a system, and intended?jt to be co-extensive 
with the empire, which *would comprehend as Well 
Catholics as Protestants, those who bélieved in the 
magical efficacy of” the ) saggaments and those who 
regarded the sacraments as forms which had a flavour 
of the idolatrous. | peas 
She Meebliahed a hierarcley, which yet should not 
be a hierarchy ; dishdps who nigh ‘be called sue- 
cessors of the Iapostlas \yet at the Dy da al 
be creations of her own?dertving their aut@rity and 
their yery breath and Ratko from the Crowns She 
instituted a liturgy and articles: jof an Buen 
double composition—to Catholics ‘assuming the com- * 
*plexion of the ante-Njcene Church, to Protestants 
embracing the mos? vital doctrines of the Calvinistie 


theology. + 4 


Neither the queen nor thoseavhg acted with her , 


were themselves under any iusion as to the real 


d 
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nature of that ev8rk. ‘The queen, in her impatient 
moods, refused her prelates a higher name than 
Doctors ; suspended, imprisoned, and threatened to, 


Mhfrock them. On the other hand, she punished 
She ii ie ed on conformity with 
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Jissent as a crime. 
an institution which she Shad made deliberately in- 


uve She fixed her eyes on the coinplications 
which lay immediately befpre her. She constructed 
her Church for a present purpose, Jy with a conscious 
understanding of its hollowness. The next gengra- 
tion might selve its own difficulties , Elizabeth was 
contented if she could make her way undethroned 
through her own. With tht artifice which was en- 
grained in het difpositton, she adthitted what she 
knew to be false into the organisafion which? was to 
céntrol the edugation of the English race; and the 
sdeadly thing has remained wljeresshe placed it, bear- 
ing 1 ysjson-laden blogomg century after century. 
Never has history pronounced a sterner condemnation 
onsthe experiment of tampering with truth.’ The 
* bifnops, as they setiled int their places, assumed the 


airs and repeated the crimes @f the prelates whom , 


they succeeded. They constracted a theology to suit 
their position, and when the genuine,part of the 
_ eople saw thgough,it and refused to accept it, they 
persecuted them till they provoked a sevolt which 


.- 
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cost a king and an archbjshop their lives, ‘and for 


a time overthsew the whole constitution of their 


ecountry. 


The Commonwealth was “followed by a’ reactich 
in which the same chain was }gain impbsed. Spiritual 
institutjons can be remodelfed only at high tempera- 
ture. When the metal is cold they can be broken, 
but they cannot be altered. Charles II. believed in 
the. Anglican bighops no more ,than Elizabeth be- 
lieved in them; but heeand his friends hated the 
Puritans, and to be revenged on then» they braced 
together again the dislocated pieces of Anglicanism. 
The reaction went so fifr 28 to encourage James to 
attempt the restoration of genuine *Popery. The 
Reyolution follow8d. The irk established itself in 
Scotland. Popery wag proscribed in Enland ard. 
Treland; but the samy shadowy Episegpal Church > 
maintained its form, in,theye two countrieg iim- 
paired and unmodified’? It was supposed to, have 
learned its lesson ; "to have been made to understand, 
at last, that, spite of its EpiscopaPtonsecrations ad > 
its pretended priesthood, { was a Protestant institu- 
tion and not a Cathglic” one. The body and appear- 
ance might he Catholic. The voice, when it opened 
its lips to en, must be Protestant. 


The Revblution had really and “uly produced : 


ee 
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some fomporarg ¢ Cifect of this kind. For a century 
and a half no more Romanising tendeheies were heard 
ae in England; and such life as the Churth possessed 
Yas Calvinist. But the free ‘notion of the spirit was 
paralysed by the dead body tg which it was attached. 
The emotions of genuine piety were choked ‘in the 
utterance. Religious paralysis still prevailed over 
England, and more fatally over Treland. Nepot- 
ism, Erastianism,,and self-indulgence became’ the 
characteristics of the Anglican clergy; the best of 
them taking refuge in a stoical morality which was 
powerless except over the educated. It could not 
last. First Wesley and Whitfield rose, blowing into 
flame the ashes 6f thé Reformers? theology which 
Paradise Lost and the Pilgrim’s “Progress fad pre- 
vented ae Growing entifely "cold. Afterwards 
on great Evangelidal fevival which spread 
into Tiullectual society, and, aided by the terrors 
produced by the French Revolution, checked for a 
time the advancing tide of materialism. ‘i 
* © But Bvangelidiliom wag morally timid and intel- 
lectually weak. It did not grapple boldly with the 
vices of Meciaiy: still less with the greed of money- 
making, which was saturating polities with ungodli- 
- ness. The xevjving earnestness of the nineteenth 
century demanded something which it’ described as 
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deeper dnd truer than had satisfet” thé preceding 
generation. Tite insincerity of Elizabeth and her 
advisers had yet to bear its lgst and deadliest fruits, 

Forty years ago a net of Oxford students, looking 
into the Constitution of thg Church of B England, dis- 
coveretlepr inciples which, as they imagined, had only 
to be acted*on to restore religion to the throne of the 
empire. With no historigal insight into the causes 
whieh had left these peculiar forms in the stratifica- 
tion,of the Church like fossils of an earlier age, they 
conceived that the secret of the Chureh’s strength 
Jay in the priesthood and the sacraments; and that 
the neglect of them was the ‘explanation of its weak- 
ness. The Chwth of England s rénovated would 
rise, they thought} like Achilles from his tent: clad 
in celestial armoury it yould put to fight the armies 
of infidelity, and bring back in a moglern shape,> 
adapted to modern needy thg era of Aer 
Becket. They and onlf they stood on ground from 
whioh®* they could * successfully encounter atheism. 
They and they only, as tracing, thet lineage through * 
imposition of hands taite apostles, could meet and 
vanquish the pr otengions of Rome. 

Singular imagination! The battle which ensued 
is not yet over, but the issue of it,has long ceased to 
be uncertain.* Of the conflict with Ee enslisn, these 


. 
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gencionenloant® 1é&s than the Evangelicals had made. 
Materialism is sweeping over the intfllect of the age 
Be a spring tide, contjnually on the ris@ They did 
not conquer Rome. «The ablest of them, after all 
their passionate denials; grerg the first to see that if 
thejr principles were sound, the Reformatich had 

5 been a crime; and that they must sue for admission 
into the bosom of their etrue mother. They sub- 
mitted ; they wergfeceived ; they and the.many who 

. hate followed them have®been the most energetic 


= accomplished libellers cathe institution in which they 
were born. The Anglican regiment, which pretended 
to be the most Hective against the enemy in the 
whole Protestant army is wtodiaeks the one which has 
furnished and Still furnishes tto that enemy the most 
omous fees of the Englisb Clfarch and the largest 
ov deserters. © 4 
: « ‘What these gentlemen have geally Sega 
is the destructign of the Evangelical party in the 
. * Eotablished Church. While the most vigorous of 
the Anglo-Catholics have ggne over to the Papacy; 
the rest have infected almost the entire body of the 
Episcopal clergy with principles which, scem to add 
~ to their persongl cansequence. The youngest curate 
affects the airs of a ptiest. He revives a counterfeit 


knights of the holy war; they have been the most - 
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of the sacramental System.in whfelf he fret to 
have a passionate belief, He decorates his altar after 
athe Roman pattern ; he invites the Jadies of his cor 
gregation to confess to him ae whispers his absolu- 
tions; and having led, them away from their old 
mooriags, and filled them with aspirations which, he 
is unable Yo gratify, he passes them on in eyer- 
gathering numbers to theghands of the genuine Ro- 
man, who waits fp receive them. *, 

The Episcopal Churclt of England, with its ool 
lateral branches in this and other countrfes, no longer 
‘lends strength to thé Sue gf Protestantism. It is 
the enemy’s chief depot and recruiting-ground. The 
ascendency which it enjoys “throtgh “its connection 
with tht State; the exclusive possession of the old 
cathedrals and pafish ghurches ; thity tradftion that 


hangs about it that aishat is vulgar, and man 
an Anglican, if not a Repist, is gssential eing 


a gentleman, are weapofis in its hands which it uses 
witle fital ingenuity. The Dissenters themselves are 
not proof against the bangful infiffénce which is &&- * 
fending even into a own borders. ‘To those who 
have eyes to see, thexe i is no more instructive symptom 
of the age than the tendency of Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and even “Unitarian clergy to assume a 
sacerdctal dréss and appearanep. Their fathers in- 


° 


- ‘o their personal consequence. 
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gentlemen nad 1&s than the Evangelicals had made. 

Materialism is sweeping over the inttllect of the age 
Bis a spring tide, continually on the ris& They did 
not conquer Rome. «The ablest of them, after all 
their passionate denials; aerg the first to see that if 
thejr principles were sound, the Reformation had 
been a crime; and that they must sue for admission 
into the bosom of their «true mother. They sub- 
mitted ; they wera feceived ; they and the.many who 
hate followed them have*been the most energetic 


knights of the holy war; they have been the most - 


accomplished libellers of the’ institution i in which they 
were born. The apie regiment, which pretended 

to be the most Hective against the enemy in the 
whole Protestant amy is precisely the one which has 
farnished and still furnishes to that enemy the most 
omous fees of the Englisth Chfarch and the largest 

— desertas. & © 

What these gentlemen have zeally joie! 

is the destructign of the Evangelical party in the 

* F&tablished Church. While the most vigorous of 
the Anglo-Catholics have ggne over to the Papacy; 
the rest have infected almost the entire body of the 
Episcopal clergy with principles which, seem to add 
The youngest curate 
affects the airs of a ptiest. He revives a counterfeit 
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of the steramental system in whfelf ite pretends to 
have a passionate belief, He decorates his altar after 
athe Roman pattern; he invites the Jadies of his cous 
gregation to confess to ‘him an and whispers his absolu- 
tions; pod having led, thet away from their old 
mooriags, and filled them with aspirations which he 
is unable to gratify, he passes them on in ever- 
gathering numbers to theshands of the genuine Ro- 
man, who waits fp receive them. *, 

The Episcopal Churclt of England, with its col- 
lateral branches in this and other countrfes, no longer 


lends strength to thé cause f Protestantism. It is 


the enemy’s chief depot and Soman onn The 
ascendency which it enjoys’ through "its connection 
with the State; the exclusive possession of the old 
cathedrals and pafish rhurches ; th, tradition that 
hangs about it that lisdpnt is vulgar, and that to_bs 

an Anglican, if not a Rapist, is sh ea 
a gentleman, are weapolis in its hands which it uses 
with fatal ingenuity. The Dissenters themselves are 
not proof against the baneful inflfénee which is eR- * 
tending even into ae a borders. To those who 
haye eyes to see, theye i is no more instructive symptom 
of the age than the tendency of Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and even “Unitarian clergy to assume a 
sacerdetal drtss and appearance. Their fathers in- 
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sisted thatebetweali laymen and ministers there was after her’ revolutionary orgies, to thafeet ef he tone 
no difference but in name, and they cerried their pro- mother. France is once more the chosen Knight of 
test into the outward costume. The malern minis-. the Cross. Whe unbeliever and the heretic are invited 
furs forni themselves ipto a caste. ‘They display their to bend with awe and atlmiratign before the’majestié 
professionin the collars of theiy coats; whether theyare an ae and confounding spectacle, "The ovefwhelming dis- 


Roman or Genevan can be learned only on particular 
«  inguiry. Their fathers ejected from thtis chapels 
the meretricious ornamenfs so dear to sentimental 


asters swhich have overtaken her are really but the 
most decisife indications of the favour with which she 
is regarded by Providence, She is suffering, but she 
devotionalism. The bare walls sgemed to say; in 
théir stern simplicity, thateno lies should be spaken 
or acted witkin them. Now each chapel must have 
| its delicately-moulded arches, its painted windows, * 


suffers in mercy tg expiate the sina of her fathers, She 
Dae suffgrs asa discipline to pueify and reinvigorate her Yor 
e the magnificent work which she is yet te achieve. 
* Let us look a little closer at this phenomenon. In 
* the sixteenth century, ¥ranee, like other countries, 
was stirred to itS heart by*the Reformation. The 
noblest Spart of hér made a Splendid effort; but the 
baser elements préved,too strong tobe overthrown. 
The Huguenots were deftroyed by war and massacre ; } 
* the offer of salvation haying, been once rejaekl was 
not repeated, and light,’when it came again, cayne in 
the fofm of lightning, the guillotine, and the Reign 
of Terror. "Phe fatal work was not accomplished it * 
wonee., Henry of Navawre, when he conformed to the 
Church of Rome, egnfeBsed in doing so Nat he had 
no religion at all. Yet he retained so muvh We his 
early training that he continued tolerant, and neither 


practised nor permitted persecution 


on its elaborate music. The exterior of an Independent ° 
meeting-house‘is rfo longer a symbdl of the doctrine 
which is still preached,trom its pilpits. We enter, 
ahd we ar& stilf uncertain where we are, till we study 

«the constragtion of the East “finde—and even the still 
blan ast End Suggesty ingits form the idea of the 

. not distant altar and sacrificing priest, 

e 


« © 
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SECTION VII. 
e 
PRANCE.—LOUIS “NAPOLEON. 
e 

Or all countries in both hemispheres, France is the 
mn Peculiar boast of the Roman Catholic reactionaries. 

France, the eldest child of the Church, has returned, 


> 
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Even uoder @fehelieu, France supported’ Protest- 
ant Germany against Rome and /wustria, and the 
Gallican liberties remained an evidence that she was, 

2 . - - - 

Hot yet Wholly enslavgd. But the Gallican liberties 
died away. France bedhme en the est cane? as 
submissively orthodox, and as debased in becoming 
80, hs the most devoted Romanist could d&sire. The 
debauchery of her prelates,was an astonishment even 
in the most profligate of Europgan courts. The 
nobles sank into the most barbarous tyrants that ever 


. 
. 4 
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how strong men may become, howdver uncelestial the 
light which is burning in them, when they have the 
Spirit to rise in revolt against palpable imposture, 
Napoleon came, compounded pf the hero ‘and thé 
quack. He turned France thto an empire. He con- 
sidered fiimself a second Guectenapee, He was to 
be liege Jofd of Europe, and other princes were to 
reign as his vassals. The Church was willing to be- 
come the handmajd of his ambition ; and, too ignoble 
to understand that the strength of nations lies*in 


- 


preyed on the industry of the poor, and when’ con- ° o their representing some kind of truth, N: ‘apoleon made 


science awoke at last and found a voice in Voltaire, it * 
confounded religion with th counterfeit, which had 
usurped its name dnd place, and declired Christianity 
itself to be a worn-oyf fable. ‘he natiorf whose 
weakness ‘and ‘superstition had tonsented to and 
caused thesg degradations catjghtethe cry and echoed 
“Ea, Revolution cage... Kings, nobles, priests, 
churches, all were overwheMned; and the altar of 
reason, with Bishop Talleyrand for a hierophant,was 
* a Gtting sequel ofthe recall of the Edict of Nantes, 
The Revolution Cleared tke air. With the spi , 
Titual poisd/a fiung violently* oug, with lies at last 
gibbeted4s lies, if there was little positive truth, the 
f French people Zecovered energy and courage. The 
splendid successesof: the revolutionary geflerals showed 


* * his concordat with the Pope. He re-established the 
+ Catholic religion in a hufhilifted form. An army of 


priests in the charches was t» supplement his army 

in the field, and equally to lodk to him for its orders. 
) 

‘Is it not splendid?’ he said to one*8f hi’ marshals 


when the first High Riss was again eglebrated in» 


Notre Dame. ‘Very splendid!’ growled theze<fShal 
turning away in scorn, *‘ It needs only the half mil- 
lion mén to be here*who have lost their lives to get 
rid of all that to make it perfect.’ & r ° 

. Inmposture and vanity ran their course hand in 
hand till the great image with its feet of oe at 
last prostrated. The Bourbons came back)gnd the 
Church, on the fall of Napoleon, recovered still more 
of its lost ‘power. Again a revolution. Louis 


Vou. mT, 12 


F 4 


¢ this time there was to be 


- 
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© e 
Philippe followed, and 
feet ; but no sign appeare 


i typ! 

tan qr Hugueno® s 5 
after a Bust f which Balzac, Eugene Sue, and 
Sn’ the contrary, of W 


i jests and priestesses 
Sand’were the hief pri Ir 
ee so os so vile, 80 detestable, so 
a letely saturated with intellectual ah mene 
ma) 
cari that ‘Candjde’ and La Pucelle’ are 
w 


wholesome readingsin comparison. » . 
j-poiso ci 'p T 1 
The soul-poisoning wag accom] anied rema: ‘kab 

'S y 


with material progress, and the result eons how 
much this much-vaunted matertal progress 1s worth ¢ 


the Ligerals regaihed their 
din them éf reviving piety 
c. A literature rose, 


it means 
ys oh up fortfines and live in came on 
appropriation of the {rages of the artisan? AJ be 
éighteen Searstthere was a reyolutfon once more 3 and 
f mistake, The millen- 
niunnas to come in egrnegt. Labour was to tigre 
its rights ; all men were to thave their fair share nae 
the profits of their toil, each according “to his 
desert. Qne thiftg only was wanting—an indispens- 
able thing, yet the absence of which occurred to no, 
one—that fefore a millenniuth could come there must 
be a ‘wal of what used to be called a fear of 
God! . s 
A year enewed of murderous battles in the streets, 


. 


oe 4 qin 


only that great employers of labour + 
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and the ‘hero of the new period thet carte forward 
upon, the stage Another Napoleon—nephew, 80 
galled, of tle great uncle, but with no better title 
than his mother’s word to the ame which he bore 
a man who had twice ajtempted to make a civil war 
in Frange in his own interest, had twice escaped the 
scaffold ta Which a healthier age would have assigned 
him with the general appropation of mankind; crawled 
into.the Presidency of the Republig under the shelter 
of his name. By perjury twice repeated, and the 
murder of some thousands of innocent people, he 
opened himself a way to the Imperial throne. He 
imposed on the peasantry? Te debauched the army. 
He took to his heart on ove sidb te commercial 
swindlers of the Vourse to mynage his finances for 
him. He flung himself, on the other, pon’ the Popé 
and the Catholic Chutes ‘i 
Cagholic Church received thgir new champjesi with 
characteristic benedictions. The Tuileries and the 
Elysge*became the scenes of the most boundless self- 
indulgence, tinctured with the resSpink pf sent? 
mental piety. Elegant gbbés hung abony the cabinet 
of the empress or the bobdoirs of the ladi\s-in-wait- 
ing, like fashionable doctors round the couchds,of the 
malades imagtnawes.? And thus set in under the 
patronage of »the Empress ugenie ‘the wonderful 


; and the Pope and the. 


a 
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5 ne A 
Catholie foactewe which we are to recognise as so 
- - 


manifestly divine. 


ch society, 
‘wt a Sand, sighed “for a less dangerous diet. Too 
a 


enervated for  wholesonly food, the Parisians we . 
what they needed in the emotional pseuddrpie y in 
« which they could indulge in the interfals of their 
vices. A religious literajure sprung UP in the same 
key as the literature of adultery. The modern x 
Catholic Sentimental Novel is the growth of the 
same hotbed which produced ‘Indiana’ and the e ; 
€Scdnes de la Vie Privée,’ being, perhaps, however, * 
one degree more deteftabl from the sacred names * z 
and associatis whichtare made t6 show themselves 
in that poison-loaded gtmosphere.’ The emperor cor- 
tupted the h§nour of the army# The fathers con- 


fessors coryupted the soulefot the educated classes. 
: 
ig being kepf in prder, as it was calledy by 


. 
therefore, as a Dea ex machina, has een “ready any 
moment for the fast twenty years to put her hand to 
the work. Bleven Years ago, jn a taur in the South, 

I saw a party of Sisters passing through the street, 
aI inquired who they weye. fi was told that shortly 
before the Virgin had appeared to a neighbouring 
curé, and had directed him to announce as her plea- 
* sure that money must be subscribed, and a ‘convent 
built on a spot which she named. >The curé delivered 
his message in his chapel.? The money came in, the 

* ground was given, the house was buil® and filled. 

* Again, Our Lady came, SEL herself pleased, 

but required now another and a larger house. This, 
_ too, was erected by the same theans? and was thriving 
Peoroute when I'‘last heard Of it. 

The story of Otr a Salette Ss notorious t6 
all the world. Twoschis@ren declared that the Vir-_ ; 

* gin had shown herself to,they: on the mountaix-side. 

Their tale was examined’ into by competent. persons, 
and wa declared to'be idle nonsense. The Pope and 
. bishops thought differently, and tli pious, mind of 
France listened to the ONE A magn\icent shrine 
rose on the scene of, thé marvellous visio}, and de- 
vout countesses and Sidmbin: counts stream xpm all 
quarters thither, to cohtribute their ater and pay 
their humble adorations. 


° 


after its course of Balzac ang 


. 


despotism, throve and made%noney, raising a harvest, 
however, to be gathered by othérs. Truth, ‘honour, 
« yatriotism, mawtiness, every virtue which ennobles 
humanity, withered at the goot; while the Church 


The disorders se France appeated specially to require 
the interposition of the Virgin Mary.* The Virgin, 
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bees what Smatthe result of all this? Thé Catholic 


Church was agitated at the reconstruction of the 
iy 
= 1 
German Empire under a Protestant dynasty ; and 


the emperor was tempted to strike a blow at it before 


it had consolidated itselh; Never hi 
a retribution so instant and so tremendoes. The 
i ‘Man of December’ was hurled 

covering’ himself with infamy. 

manhood survived* in him, he would have riddgn 

. among the grapeshot atSefian, and have died theugh 

Ba he could notlive with honour. He preferred inglo- 
' \ luxury’ of an English coun- * 


as the world seen 
° 


from his throne, after 
Had one glimmer of 


i rious decrepitude in the = 
S try-house. The Thnperial generals behaved like fools 
or traitors, and cléuded'the glory of their cquntry by 
undergoing the most Siameful defeat which ‘ever be- 
fella Enropeay, army. The ope’ the chief offender, 
» forfeited his temporal he The dreaded 
rtinicsanag becanre ag complete and an estab- 
% lished fact. His Holiness Was enclosed in the Vati- 
can, and Protestant Germany we made the central 
* s(Bne of the chi the nq organization of the Con- 
tinent. . 4 & 

J . 
Such ifthe fruit of the Cathojic revival of France. 
This is#hat we are called on to admire. ‘Who,’ to 
3 use the words gf Jghn Knox, ‘Sig that has a spunk 
of godliness in his heart,’ can fail rather to see in 


? 


ood % red 
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‘He did not attempt, Ty Calvin, to for 
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this great overthrow, the Divine refrifution upon un- 

veracity ? God ts neither dead nor sleeping. Now as 

ever the Avenger is on the watch, ‘ 
. 


. . e 
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a SECTION VIIL. 
GERMANY, . 


As the present state of France isthe measure of the 
value of the Catholic revfyal, so Northern cennany 
spiritually, socially, and politically, is the measure of 
the power of consistent Protestanism. - Germany was 
the cradle of the Reformation. In Germany it moves 
forward its manhood ; and there,and. not elsewhere, 
will be found the intellectual’ solution of the specula- 
tive perplexities whichgare now dividing and bewil- 
dering us. The ttuht ’ 

simplicity which charactaris@so spegially thesGerman 


‘ulness, the maaliness, and? 


race, were incarnated in their highest form in the 
* 

minér’s son who headed the original,reyolt. Luther, 

like all very great men, wag essential}\gingle-mindéd. 


perfection. Where he was ignorant, he ackno 
his ignorance. What he saw clearly,to be false, he 
denounced as false and flung away. But he did not 


pe 
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far outstrip thefinsight ‘of the gencration to which he 


belonged ; and he was its guide befause he was its 


representative. The mechanical theory Sf the masw 


was hateful to, him, fer it was inconsistent with ‘i 
e * 


honour due to the Alm{ghty The mystic y virtu 

thepriesthood was ineredible to him. He sav priests 
to be liars, impostors, and sensualists, and Ife refused 
to believé that such men as those could be spiritual 


rulers whom God kad appointed forymankipd. . 
** Bot in an age when mfigic was universally held 
to be areal power, he saw no reason for denying that 
the desire of the believer to unite himself with his 
Saviour might work a Hite in the eucharistic ele- 
ments. He took fhe words of Christ literally. He 
would not venture tor assume 2 Imetaphor ‘without 
positive yar” a 
© — He tranglated the Bible ; and in translating it he 
created the modgn Gefmae language as an instru- 
ment-of literature. He impregnated the minds of 
gue German people with light, and life, and “plety, 
e was a man of genius in the noblest 
ed into naturefvith the eyes of # man™ 
who was ¥ once a believer in God, and a poet, and a 
er. Luther was the tpot in which the in- 
« ‘ellect of the modern Germans took its rise. In the 
spirit of Luther their mental development has gone 
. 


sense, and | 
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forward ever since.. The seed autiges it form when 
it develops led¥es and flowers. But the leaves and 


flowers are*in the seed, and the thoughts of the Ger- 


ry of to-day lay i am germs én the great ‘reformer, 
Phus Luther has remajnedfthrough I: later history the 
idol ofthe nation whom he saved. The disputes be- 
tween réligion and science, so baneful in their effects 
elsewhere, have risen intosdifferences there, but never 
jnto quarrels. here has been ne passionate repudi- 
ation of Luther, as Cranfner and Latimer have been 
repudiated by English Liberals and High Churchmen. 
Luther’s memory is enshringd in the German heart, 
and his hymn is the battle-song with which the Ger- 
man legions still advance to ‘vietoty. 

Luther belioved in trathewith all his soul. He 
understood, as tow othgrs have mateeea! Riitat fecal 
will make us free*-truth and nothing ?else. Theres 
was no patching up in GutAer’s workmanship of in- 
stitutions and doctyines: which were felt to be false for 
personal convenience ; no politic hagdling of exploded 
lies to make the functioys of the rs 
Therefore, being true % himself, he hastbeen held in 
honour by all whothave loved truth as Ate loved it, 
though they may jhave travelled far beyond the 
boundaries which, in Luther’s day, were held to cir- 
cumscribe the seope of human’ vision or speculation. 


e work easily. 


2 
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As Luther sudi@l ‘always how to. sift the false from 
the true, s0 those who have come witer him have 
imitated the nobla example. Ofer Protestant bodies @ 
have clung to the letter of the Bible; have made 1 
into an idol ; have consid\red ghat they discharged a 
religious duty when each day they spelt mechianseally 
through a chapter of it. The Germans ‘have set 
themselves, with all their might, to understand the 
Bible, and to Tear all that can beyknown,about "it, 
They have laboured, as no dther scholars have dane, 
to obtain the exact text. They have sifted the evi- 
dence for the date and grigin of each book. They 
have searched, with microscopic minuteness, through 
the huge folios 6f tlle Gréek and Latif fathers, They 
have studied the corresponding literature of tlie East 
asa key to the ByBlical language ; from the stone and 
Picture writixg of Egypt an ssfria, to the philoso- 
phy born-of the infermameiage of Asiaticand Grecian 
thought. The criticisms and “essays of Ewald alone 
threw more light on the obscure passages of the Jéw- 


all the dissertations of the schol- 


have been Produced by the iniusgry of English and 
Ameri, rotestants from the seventeenth century to 


. thepresent hour, Others have looked into «he sacred 


texts for types of, or allusions to, their wn peculiar 


. 
. 


wi Cd 
oad * 
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the unnumberal Commentaries which -. 
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doctrines ; the Germans have lodked Pies for the 
museping that «vas in the mind of the writer; and 
ein we boldest innovations on popularly received 
opinions, they have sown agmore real appreciation 
of the nature and valye of fthe Bible’ than those who 
havepuly studied it for confirmation of theories which 
they-werd already determined to believe; who, be- 
ing unfurnished with thg rudiments of extict or real 
:rowledge, havg endeavoured to force conclusions by 
clamour which they hay been unable to justify *vith 
argument. o) 

There is something touchingly beautiful in the 
passion with which English‘and American Protestant 
divinesgling to*the letter of the Bible. It is an un- 
conscious perception that in*this Book, in some form 
or other, lies the*solution of the enigma 6f existente. 
Their fault has been tht they have asspmed withous 
reason that, while the tguthyis there, any one who can 
read will find ,it there that it is as intelligiblg to the 
untedrned as the learned. They have seen in the 
Bible the meaning whigh their @}gs brgught With» 


» ther. They have, Isrepeat, made th Bible into an 


jdol. Their theorjes,’ being the work \f their own 
minds, mortal like themselves, though dignified by 
the name, of eternal yerities, recoil on them, as 
superstition’ always recoil, through the natural ex- 
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pansion of Know. vltdke. The ground slips under their | compel them, whether they will ér “aa san their 
feet; religion loses its grasp. Mattrialism takes } faces from darkness to light. North German litera- 
hold of philosophy.; cor! ruption takes hold 8f polities; « \ e ture has penetrated wher ever the Ignguage is spoken, 
speculative money y-making Ail vulgar ambition, of ; The educated Austrian fecle} the spell of Goethe and 
the individual souls of thy mijlions. They look on td ° Schiller; Kant and Hewler, fohleiermacher and Ewald, 


bewildered and helpless, while the Popery, whieh had 

been lying so long prostrate under the blows of the P 
Reformatidn, lifts its unsightly limbs out of the grave, = 
walks erect, and flings its shadow oveg the world ortca, 


are toosstrong for Jesuit casuistry. German religion 
may beesitimmed up in the word which is at once 
the foundation and the syperstructure of afl religion 
=—Duty !| No ppople anywhere,gr at any time, have 
understood better the nfeaning of duty ; and to'say 
. that is to say all. Duty means justices fidelity, man- 
*  liness, loyalty, pattiotism ; brat, in the heart and 

* truth in the tongue. “Tife faith which Luther himself 
would have desfribed as the faitif that saved, is faith 

that béyond all fhings and ‘lways truth is the most 
precious of posstssions, and trutitifnest the mbdst 


more. ° . 


Protestant¢ Germany stands almost alone, with 4 

hands and head alike clear. gies theology is under- 

going change. Her nice remains unshaken. Pro- 4 
testant she is; Profestant she means “to be. She has 

no Bel gee radicalseto hold He their hands to 
Jesuitism. * Congiitent i in Bee ee and in theory, she 

fas gone on from strength to strefigth. The first to 

do justice to the pgasantrg, ard to solve the problem ‘ 
of the. division of the land Without dissolving the 

national organisation, Prussia has found an ansWer 


precious of qualities ; tltt where truth calls, whatever; 

the consequence, a braye man is bound to follow. 
This is real Protéstantism. Knowledge grows ; 

bekef expands ; the facts of one age are seen by the 


‘to the hardest péfitical ridgles ; while nations who next to have been no facts, but crémjures of imaghha-? 
fancied themsAves far ahead ofher in the freedam of -~ . tion, The sincere Pretestant accepts Sys new revela- 
their instityfions are looking at har now with dismay tion ; he piously apantons what God ha\ taught 
and pe} ity. By the mere weight , of superior to recognise as error , and he gathers strength by his 


fidelity. , The insincere Protestant, forgetting the 


worth, the Protestant § States have establ " 
lished their pecans “of the names under,which he was enlisted” 


” ascendency over  Cathalie Austria and Bavaria, and 
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in the — against falsehood, closes his eyes, and 
clings to his formulas. Therefore,tlike St. Poter 
failing through want of faith, he finds the ground ¢ 


tim to water under hig feet. “His mortal eye grows 


dull. His tongue learns to gquivocate. From his o Bie 
pulpit, week by week, he delivers mechanically the ~ 


husk of his message. The seed falls out ‘om ground 
which ea¢h day is strewn more thick with stones ; 
while the world op one side, and, Popery on the 
other, are dividing the practical control over life and 


conduet. « 


. 
North Germany, manful in yord and deed, sus 
a 
tains the fight against both the enemies, and carries 
the old flag to’ viclory." A few years ago another 
. 


thirty years’ war was feared for Germany. A‘ single 
cainpaign Suffiegd to bring ustria on her knees. 
Protestantism, as expressed” in ‘the leadership of 
Prussia, assumed fhe diectian of the German Con- 
federation; and, while oceupted yith her internal 
organisation, Prussia found herself assailed with the 
rmination by France. Furious 
at the defeatAof Austria, hatjhg and dreading the ~~ 


mee into the field to destroy it. Instead 
- of breaking dgwn Germany, France wes herself 
shattered as a wave shatters itself against a rock; 


a | . a 
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and the*greatest of modern crimefings pened arith 
the most tremendous retribution. 

e The sword failing them, the Rpman ecclesiastics 
petake themselves to other weapons. 'They’intrigue ; 
they refuse obedience go thf law. They cover disaf- 
fectionZbehind pleas of conscience, and appeal for 
sympathy to mankind in the name of religious liberty. 
The German Goyernment, as little moved by clamour 
as by force, “ae steadily that, every German sub- 
ject, Catholic of Protestant, shall submit to the law; 
while free England and free America, divided into 

* parties which covetsalike the support of the Catholic 
vote, and having lost ‘thé power of distinguishing be- 
tween replities ahd formulas, affeet to*think that the 
Jesuits are an innocent and, an injured body, and 
clamour against Prince Bismarck’s tframly. Surely 


we are an enlightened generation. > 5 
.? “ 
© . 
a “SECTION IX. 


> 
YORMS OF MORAL pisoppite GENERAT! IN MODERN 


S : s@MCIETY. 


Iw the absence of the more spiritual interes which 
és have’oceupied the intellect of liberal 


in other a) : 
the pursuit of wealth has in our 


commonweakhs, 


~ 


* laBour. It is 
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oes world dof many years become mire: and 
more absorbing. " We still hear at school of the Auri 
sacra fumes, the seglerata insania, or the fable of Midas. 
We listen in church yvith formal assent when the 
love of money Is denounfed 4s the root of all evil. 
But we hold practically that this language has 
ceased to be applicable to the conditions *of modern 
society. “Energetic men are ambitious and desire to 
excel. The only xoad by which 
to ‘pre-eminence lies in the accum 


y can now rise 
tion of riches. 
Success is measured even in literature and art by the 
money which can be made out of them. 

Social and political complications lie visibly ahead, 
though yet pefhap$ at some distanc®, resulting from 
this tendency, which mgy bring home to us tife truth 
of an expérience"which, we have flattered ourselves, 

geannot be ours. The principleseare understood ‘on 
which money can be gathered together. The prin- 
ciples. are yet to be found oh which money can be 
justly distributed. Wealth of all kinds ropfesents 

duced by the labour of somebody. 

If one man s4eures too largesa share of it, another... 


has to be efntent with too small,a share ; and when 
the 


shares fall to men who do not work and 


« 
the small shares to those who do, there aise discon- 
tent, clamour, and mytiny. 2 


e 


é 
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Hereafter, possibly or certainky, fhe @issaticfac- 
tion will assumg a practical form. ‘For the present, 
athe moral rpstraints are still felt which are inherited 
fromi other times. In America the unoceupted lands 
form a safety-valve. ia tpe “old world, emigration 
answerssan analogous end. And unless some ‘idea’ 
arises in the masses which may become the article of 

* acreed, generations may pass before thee problem 
will become dangerous. Meanwhile, the actual con- 
ditions, as they“now exist, and will probably letg 
continue to exist, are producing an eyjl of another 

. kind which attracts Jess attention than it deserves. 

A The natural and* héaltlty condition of man is 
one in which he,works for what ke receives. Those 
who cogftribute nothing to the general stock ought 
to take nothing, from it. "The ,zecumplation of 
capital in private hartls is creating? m continually 
enlarging numbers, a class of persons who have 
abundant means to spgntd on thentselves, while they 
have yothing to dein return. A man makes‘a for 
tune, as it is called; he leaves it toshis children, who 
find themselves to have inherited thdservices of an 

~army’of genii, potent ‘gs those of Aladdin's lamp, to 
minister to their pléasures. Fools spend their share 
on indulgenee. Indulgence is usually synoujmous 


with vice ;?and as long as their purser hold out they 
‘VOL, mI, 3 . cy 
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do mischief to efery one who comes near them. This 


kind of thing happily does not often4ast long. The 
ang there jis an end *of it. Bute 


the majority he have sepse enough to avoid ruining 
themselves by éxtravagakce. » They live on their in- 
comes, ladies especially, a and, having their “time to 
themselves, and being spared the necessity: of exer- 
tion, are’ considered as exceptionally happy — yet 
happy they cannot, be. Satisfaction of mind is aHlot- 
te® by Providence only tosindustiys and not belts 
obliged to be industrious, they lose the capacity for 
it. Enjoyments pall on hem. “Having allowed the 


money js soon gone, 


period of life to pass unused ‘hen occupations can 
be successfully leafnt, they are unable to tgke their 
places afterward on thg’ beaten roads of life? They 
stray into Fancy, &mployments ; they become dabblers 
rin politics, dabblers in art, dabblers in literature and 
science. Nothing succegds with them sufficiently to 
put them on good terms with? themse}ves ; and then 
men and women alike, and partionlarly the "better 
* soft of them, withgut wholesome work, and 
craving for gfmething which jill satisfy the demands . 
which their minds are making on them, they fly to 
the ee and anodynes of the quack doctors of the 
spiritual yorld., = 
I know not how it may be in America, but in 
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England and France there are Pavltitudes of half- 
educated persons, possessing, to their misfortune, 
sufficient Tneans to subsist 6n without working, who 
thus lapse into the condition which I describe. They 
form a,class which teifds § exist of necessity as long 
as the” prgsent relation between capital and labour 
survives; and among them, as from a compost, arise 
the poisonous spiritual e&halations of which so many 
round us‘are sickening. , These “tire the persons yho, 
ha¥ing nothing better cs which to put their hands, 
take to mesmerism and consulting the dead through 
rapping tables. Wher mesmerism palls on them, 
they turn to Romanism, awhich is, its intellectual 
counteypart, but-veiled with a show of piety and a 
semblance of decency. u pads 3 
In the past generation there was an attempt to 
make Bvangelicalism BN. the purpose. The fees 
lution of religion intg “emotion, the negation of the 
valu of work, the contemplation of the scheme of 
re atay with a certain quantity of devotignal, 
reading, partially suppliéd the cravibg of the empty 
and ‘hungry soul. But the evangelical creed is too 
near the fruth to serve as an anodyne for mental 
disease. A its robuster forms, it is the spur of 
energy andthe companion of industry. “The effort » 
¢o transmute Protestantism into feeling and sentiment 


’ 


2 . 
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has happily bee a decisive failure, and the spoilt and 
indolent children of the unwholesomé side of civilisa- 
tion find an element infinitely J more agreedble to theme 
in the incense-laden atmosphere and the languid lita- 
nies of the Catholic chapels. 5 In England certainly, 
perhaps elsewhere, thousands of ardent souls+without 
the resource of employment, and feeding ‘upon them- 
selves, have turned from the unsatisfying pietism of 
Hannah More and Wilberforce tothe system which 
is $0 happily organised to rieet their own necessities. 


They waft occupation. It is thrust into their 


hand. ‘The priest presents thém with a round of * 


duties which will egy every segment of the day 
employed. Attendance at mass and” vespersy meading 
the hours at the fitting intervals, special” acts of 
penance or qe somethings on which the mind 
fcan dwell. he confessor attend$ like a physician to 
the spirit’s disordgrs, listensevith consoling sympathy 
to the tale of disquiet, and is “ready with his hemlock 
juice when the pain becomes intense. Is thefe a 


* complaintethat Afod will got let Himself be seen? 
He is preseneternally on thg Catholic altars, amidst - 


the enchanted light which steals through painted 
windows and the celestial musi¢ which,imitates the 
choirs ofthe agchangels. In the bedroom or closet 
at home, the Virgin gazes lovingly from the walls ; 


. 
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a crucifix stands concealed behind folditig-doors, to 
be looked on only in the most elevated or exquisite 
«moments. *Nature, the sovereign physician, bids us 
let our wounds alone,” live hpalthily, do right, and 
leave the rest to her. (hegconfessor ‘understands the 
value of the open sore. He knows that a soul when 
cured ofeits pain will no longer need his aid, and in- 
sists on a continued repetition of a torturing self- 
gxmination which will make reegvery impossible. 
hus the life is filled fip. The victims of delusion 

lavish the money which they ought fever to have 
possessed on the system in wi which they are absorbed ; 

and chapels rise and cathedrals, and they dream that 
they ose doing service toGdd. * 7 

The money ae least is a reality, and rebuilds the 

fallen shrines of “the old imposturé,. The labour’ of 
some poor industrivus man, in some fag part of the, 
world, stolen from himy bysa cunning capitalist, is 
applied to a purpose *vhich the true owner ,would 
haye "probably despised and abhorred 5 but, rightly 

or wrongly, the purpose of the hitarchy, i is serfed,* 


_ and the proud minao tues rise, which, in turn, enchant 


the imaginations of the stupid multitude. 

So long ,as the exsang organisation of human 
society coptinues, 80 long the class ae ofyhich Te- 
cruits are furnished to the various ar mies of folly and 
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falsehood twill mifiply. Nature will provide a-rem edly 
in time; but nature, when she interfeges, more often 
destroys the patient th: an eures the evil from which he, 
suffers Natural remedies, if We wait for them, come 

in the shape of anliens, cymmunism, and revolution. 


. 
ary outbreaks. . 


Let the Protestant ministers lool to it. * They are 
at presentethe sole surviving representatives of true 
religion in the world, and they have allowed their 
lights to burn terribly dimly Religion i is the whole. 

c some ordering of human life; the guide to furnish us 
ts with our daily duties in the round of common occu- 
pation; the lamp to ligft u along our road and to 
show us where to place our steps. Ifsinstead gf using 
the light to see our way with in the darknéss, we 
gaze into tlre light itself, the eye tuted inward will 
ye at most only the structure of ite own spiritual re- 
tina; while the owner of the eye will plunge headlong 


into the nearest ditch, or wander aff the path into the 
wilderness. ‘a 


i. 
. 
SECTION X. 
e 
MODERN LITERATURE AND MODERN EDUCATION. 


: To expressions of alarm at the prdgress of Romanism 
it is generally “Euswered that society ise sufficiently 


fe i, 
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secured by the modern system of educations IT am 
unable to agrees in that opinion. I do not believe 
that what we at present mean by education is a 
guarantee against the Roman pr any other Supersti- 
tion. From the criticigms gvhich have appeared in 
the English and:American periodical press any time 
these twemt¥ years, one would infer that during this 
period there have been at least a dozen novelfsts more 
humorous than Sterne and more pathetic than Richard- 
son ;,as many historians nd philosophers who wére 
eclipsing Gibbon and Hume; as mary dramatists 
who, if not yet equal te Shakespeare, were easily 
second to him. The writings of these gentlemen 
flourish for the stason, and dre inf the*mouths of all 
men. rs year or tivo pass, ant], as Dawid says of the 
ungodly, ‘I went by, and lo, they werd & gone; I sought 
them, but they coulé not be found.’ Some other idol % 
has started up as brillignt and equally ephemeral, 
and the fickle world h@s left the old favourites for 
the new. The ‘nineteenth century (or that second 


half of it in which our Jot is ab present cast) "is * 


possessed with an idea that it eclipses all the ages 
which have preceded it? Every goose that it pro- 
duces must be a swan, relatively if not absolutely. 
Nevertheless “fact andl nature are inexorable, The 
goose is a goo8e, and not a sway. Even if the illu- 


* 
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sion lasts for hi$ life, and conducts him to a grave in 


Westminster Abbey, his emptiness finds him out, and 
the pages 
generation, tha next turns from with wonder at the 
taste that endured them.* The phenomenon is partly 
explained by the character of modern criticism. In 
criticism there is a singular inversion of* the rule 
which holds with ordinary employments. Usually 
the practical part%f things comes first; the judicial 
afterward. In literature, the aspirant to fame begins 
upon the Berich, and when he has served his time in 
passing judgment on others he descends to the Bar 
to practise on his own account. The world follows 
the critic, and the critic is still an ‘apprentice in his 
trade. F- . " 
* ‘To any one gequainted with really great works in 
€our own or any other languag®, it has long been 
obvious that mogern books are adapted simply to 
modern taste, and that probably, at no time has the 
amount of intellect or knowledge requisite for litérary 


© 
success been sfsmall as af the present hour. Year 


whichewere read yith admiration by on¢ | 


cca 


after year the material beconfes thinner and weaker. - 


English popular books are not vieious like the French 
—at least not generally so ; but, if posgible, they are 
more witerlzagmpty. They are construeted on the 
Principles of homeoymthy, the smallest ‘globule of wit 
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being diluted with unlimited ee Yét they are 
such as the age’requires; the public stomach is un- 
equal to stfonger diet. The.masseof educated men 
are worked hard at businesse which exhausts their 
energy, while it makes nd demand on the higher 
faculties of, thought. Something is needed as a re- 
laxation, ‘something which will distract the attention, 
and can be read without effort; something, therefore, 
which will require no exertion, éither of intellect or 
imagination. ‘ ° 
To the general habits of men in tiiese days, the 
scale of popular eduatign js adapted. If we are 
proud of anything, it is our school system. We look 
back on+the education of preceding centuries with 
mingled pride ang shame: yfride thet we have left 
those wretched ways se far behind ws; shame that 


we descend from ancestors so blind and hegligent as® 


to have been contented vith 0 miserable a makeshift. 
Tn,those centuries it is true that boys and girls 


learnt but little; and they learnt in a fashion very | 


unlike ours. Those of tltem who were intended for 


* manual work were as “garly as possible apprenticed 


to their business. * They Jearnt in their religion 
that their duty wae to do their work well; they 


learnt by practice how to do the partieti@f thing . 


which they were set to do. What they were taught, 


Lay 
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they were taught thoroughly—taught till they were 
become masters of their craft. Similarly in the 
higher schools ang colleges, the intellectral studente 
travelled ‘over an area Jimited in extent. He mas- 
tered completely two languages, the most perfectly 
organised that have been produced by human intel- 
ligence, and in learning the languages he became so 
intimately acquainted with the most perfect of all 
literary works, that they were wrought into the tex, 
tw of his mind. I go to afschool in New England, 
where the moflern system is developed in its highest 
completeness. I see the most admirable mechanical 
arrangements. I find class-rooms and classes where 
bays and girls of Sil ages, from fiye to twenty, are 
ascending step by step through all yarieties of know- 
ledge. Ancient, languages ang modern, science and 
Art, history and philosophy, poetrf and mathematics, 
music and drawing—nothing is omitted, nothing is 
unattempted, and progress is made jn all. The senior 
pupils are lifted through political economy into “the 
"higher problems of statesmenship; a race in a com- 


petitive examination between,%a student of the old ~ 


school dnd a student of the new és a race between a 
tortoise and Achilles. * . 

Yat secwempetigent has now continaed for a 
generation or two, and the fruits are less apparent 
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than they ought to be. A better eg eation should 
have produced nore vigorous original thinkers, a 
jore elevatgd standard of taste, information more 
exact as well as more dfused, and nOULEE pfinciples 
of action, We find instead pn increastd readiness to 
turn to ay one of a hundred employments by which 
money cay Be made: a sharpness of faculty, a belief 
in mechanism as the ruling genius of all things, a 
remarkable adaptability to mechayjeal pursuits; but 
along with it not only ansibsence of real. knowledge 
on nine-tenths of the subjects with whieh their me- 


mories have been loaded, but an absence of genuine 
interest in anything ‘nof cohvertible into dollars, 
an impoverishment of literaty taste, ewhile at the 
same time there i& a conceit of knowledge on all 
subjects, rising frofh a smattering acqtaintance with 
the surface of them, perhaps more mentally injurious 
than complete and conscious, ignorance. People so 
trained read, and form aad express their own opinions 
about everything. "They are the patrons of art, and 
their taste is the standard of excellence. The educa- 
tion acts upon the litegatitre ; the literature re-acts 
“on the education; and irfstead of the sinewy thoughts 
of the classic writers, which were strung into the 
minds of the® older students, instead of the exact 
knowledge ‘of a few excellent, things’ whic made 
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then! unddvstand what knowledge was, and enabled 
them to distinguish at a glance the charlatan from 
the true master, we ,ave an infinitely extended 
sciolism which has no accurate acquaintance with 
anything, and js ready at anygmoment to be we dupe 
of confident imposture. 

All ranks and all sorts are educated together. 
It is the boast of the United States that all her chil- 
dren are started fgirly in the race of life, that every 
béy in a common school kfows that he may begome 
President of the Republic. 
years ago that every French drammer-boy knew that 
he carried a marshal’s faton in his knapsack. Yet 
the knowledgé dogs not*seem to hav produced a very 
elevating effect in the,French army. 7 : 

We ntfay look down as much as we please on our 
grandfathers’ ideas; but their netions on this subject 
were more rational thag ougs. We ought not to set 
before a boy the chance of becoming President of the 
Republic, or president of anything ; we should éeach 
him first fo be a good man, and next to do his work, 


So it was said a few 


whatever it be, as well as it can possibly be done. _ 


It is better that a boy should learn to make a shoe 
excellently than to write bad exercises in half a 
dozen languages. The wider ‘ve make ,the area of 
superficial cultivation, the more we destroy the power 


. 


. beside the apes. 
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of perceiving what good cultivation vee the more 
we are condenming the generations which are to 
succeed to creative barrenness anq intellectual in- 
capacity. Our philosophy and, our practice Seek un- 
consciously the same lgvel., Our creed about our- 
selves and our destiny takes the colour of the objects 
which we pursue with the most serious earnestness. 
Our men of science are fasf satisfying themselves, at 
last; that mankind are highly dewgloped apes. The 
theogy has been suggestefl many times already. ai 
could find no hearing while religion and intellectual 
culture retained their old dominion. The Gospel of 
St. John, the ‘ Antigone,’ or ‘Hamlet,’ lie external 
altogether to the’ sphere of fhe aye’s Activity. The 
achievements of the nineteenth century, of which it 
boasts as the final ‘efflorescence of thé human soul, lie 
a great deal nearer to our newly-recogniaed kindred. % 

The steam-ship and the railway, the electric tele- 
graph and the infinit® multitude of kindred. ma- 
chintries, may easily enough be evolutions of quali- 
ties, of which we perceive te germs in many creatures 
If these are indeed our last and 
sublimest triumphs j if it is in the direction of these” 
that the progress of the race is to continue, then in- 
deed I canebe content to look back withpesyer ten- 
derness on my hairy ancestry? Instead of ‘a little 


SS 
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lower than the°angels,’ I can bear to look on myself 
as ‘a little higher than the apes; *“ and ‘ Pickwick? 
shall be as beatitiful es the,‘ Tempest,’ ‘and Herbert 
Spencer more profourfd than Aristotle, and the elec- 
trie cable of greater valtie t¢ mankind than the pro- 


phecies of Isaiah or the Republic of Plato. 
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Q a man of middle abe whose occupations have 
long confined him to the unexhilarating atmo- 
sphere of a library, there is something unspeakably 
delightful in a sea voyage. Increasing years, if 
they bring little else that is agfeeable with them, 
bring fo some of us immuiity from sea-sickness. 
The regularity of habit on board a ship, the absenée 
of dinner parties, thé exchange of the table in the close, 
room for the open decl under an -awning, and the 
ever-blowing breeze which the motion of the yessel 
forbtds to sink into a calm, give vigour to the tired 
system, restore the consqious enjoyment ,of elastic 


_ health, and even moclwus for the moment with the 


belief that age is gn “Musion, and that ‘the wild 
freshness’ of the morning of life has not yet passed 
away for aye: Above our heads is the of the 
sky, around bs the ocean, rolliyg free and fresh as it 


a 
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rolled : million years ago, and our spirits catch a 
contagion from the elements. Opr step on the 
boards recovers its buoyancy. We arg rocked to 
rest at night by a gentle movement which soothes us 
into the dreamless sleep of childhood, and we wake 
with the certainty that we are beyond therreach of 
the postman. We are shut off, as in a Catholic re- 
treat, from the worries and anxieties of the world. 
No Times upon the, breakfast-table calls our though 
t& the last news from Peris or St. Petersburg, or 
the vehemently-expressed nothings of last night’s de- 
bate in Parliament. Once, indeed, when I was cross- 
ing the Atlantic in a Cunard Steamer, the steward 
entered the saloom withra pile of fresh damp sheets 
under his arm. ‘Hasvit come to this?’ Trsaid to 
tiyself. ‘Has Yankee enterprise’ invaded even the 


« ‘ 
, ocean, and robbed us even of our ten days’ respite 


from the leading article and the latest intelligence ?’ 
But the steward was but playing pleasantly with the 
spiritual appetite of the passengers. He hatl kept 
back half the stock which he had brought with him 
from Liverpool, and had preserved it between moist- 


tened blankets; if the realily was beyond our reach | 


we might stay our hunger with the i imaginary sub- 
stitute. ‘this was the explanation of ‘the mystery ; 
tlewatteo waters was still unconquered, and such 
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of us a8 prized our brief intervals of franquillity 


were left undisturbed. 


e Iam speaking at present, however, not of the 


stormy passage across What the Americans’ call the 
herring pond, but of jhe delicious latitudes of the 
trades, where the water is sapphire blue, where soft 
airs breathe lightly on the surface, and the sharp 
jerk of the angry wave is never felt; where the fly- 
ing fish spring from under the.kows on either side 
of the ship like lines of Spreading foam, where you 
sleep with your door and windows wideopen, a sheet 
the heaviest covering which you can bear, and the air 
is sweet and balmy asin thet far distant land where 
Menelaus dwells because hé was* the” son-in-law of 
Zeus: * 43 or 

Where nevér falls or rain, or hail, or Snow, © . 

And ever off the sea the cooling breezes aor 

° 
Here newspapers, here letters aon from ay 

who are nearest to ai ae an intrusion into ‘the 
sessjon of sweet Silent thought’ which has been 
snatched out of the amu of our or rdinary, existence. « 


We enter the world algne, we leave it alone. There 


is always a part of ou being into which those who 


are dearer to us far than our own lives are yet un- 
able to enter. Thé solitary side of our nature de- 


mands leisure for reflection upon subj tis on which 
VOL. 1m, 
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business, so lorfg as its 


e ; 
irl of daily 
aa forbid the intellect to 


the dash afi 
if us, 


clouds rise thick abou! 
s . 


fasten os a cayeithe ess, cannot steady itself by 
its Eat ; we require companions—but 
a ich i n us only when we 
companions which intrude up? y wie 
e them: we require books, and the cleoice 1s ‘ 
Of novels in the cabin library there is 
1 supply. Passengers provide them; 
seltes with shilling and sixbenny editions, which,are 
strewed about the benches and the hatchways, and 
by those whose future is still a land of hope and un- 
certainty are greedily perused. As we grow a 
hgwever, the dass $f nevels which te can mee with 
interest rapidly diminighes. The love agonies of the 
Frederick? and, ‘Dorotheas cease +6 be absorbing, as 
gthe possibilifies” of such excitements for ourselves 
have set below our horjzong At the crisis of the 
lovers’ fortune we incline to tke parental view of the 
situation, knowing as we do, by painfal experience, 
« the realities of the weekly bills and the rent day. 


invit 
serious orfe. 
always 2 liberal 


A novel which can amuse us gfter middle life must , 


represent such sentiments, Sich, actions, and such 
casualties as we encounter after we have cut our wise 
teeth, and have become ourselvesactors in fhe practi- 


* cal drama of existenge. The taste fot romance is 


. 
. . of 
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the first: to disappear. The taste fay caricature lasts 
longer, but evantually follows. Tiuth alone perma- 
enently pleases; and works of fictipn which claim a 
place in literature mist either introduce us to cha- 
racters and situations which we recognise as familiar, 
and whtch would interest us if we fell in with them 
ourselveg, 6r, like the adventures of the Knight of 
La Mancha, must play gracefully and humorously 
with the disappointed pursuit of those high ideals 
Which the noblest follow longest, and which never 
lose their fascination for us, even when, their ill suc- 


. cess is most ridiculous. 


But the best conipaty #t sea are the immortals, 
those on whom the endurance of éheir*works has set 
the seal of excellence; which are read from age to 
age, from era to ‘era, and prove, by the tenacity -of 
their hold, their cqrrespondence with the humanity, 
which under all changes remains the same. 

Homer, Aischyluse Sophocles, Pindar, Horace, 
Virgi? we never weary of, and in our later enjoyment 
of them we forgive and even bless the, once en- 5 


_ pleasant measures by avhich Greek and Latin were 


driven into us so indefibly. One or other of these 
had gone along with me over many a mile of land 
or ocean. | When not long ago I was preparing 
for an expedftion to South Africa I was considering 


© 
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Ww ; accompany ™ on this occasion, 
hich of them should Ci e on thi . 
ich 0} 


when ug: ° ir r thenian 
ant f the thi d great 
I betho ht me A 
dian, whom at college we had beene taug! t to 
trage 4 \ hi 


espise. schoo! reat ry lays 
d ‘At school I hi dread the statutory four play: 
ise. Atschool I ha; : hs 
me i otten. them, on had never looked into Uri: 
org’ » 
ides since Aristophanes had sneered at* him— 
iE F 


d tutors disliked his tone, and taught a to 
paar ustere grandeur of his rivals, + 
ry the more @ « 


ah bly right. ‘They knew, 
d tu probal ly y A 
Deans an tutors were eins i aid; sir the 


it ‘is likely, no more of hins ee 
bh a 
j is usually a conclusion tor ‘ . 
=. s See give d reason for their con- _, 
eae it was evident that Aristotle greatly admired 
Etripides’ The most critical gedience that eee 

gdamned or jmmortalised a poet, had given him a 
place as a dramatist on a evel with the gress 
masters of Athenian sculptare. To Goethe his 
mete as an artist appeared of the‘very highesteordor. 

+ I determined that this wi I would take Buripides 
with me, and try to ascertain fhe qualities witiels inch : 
led at once to so marked neg@ect, and to an apprecia- 
tion so emphatic from judges so ‘well able to form at 
opinion. . . a 

On the first contact with a remarkable writer, W° 
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often exaggerate his relative nagiwadel" He is for 
the moment cl8ser to us than others with whom we 

ehave been tong familiar; and his light eclipses them 
because they are for the time more, distant, as the 
moon, the petty satelléte of an insignificant planet, 
quenches the brilliancy of the stars. For six weeks 
Euripides “became an enchanter for me, and the 
Grecian world was raised from the dead intd a moon- 
light visibility, with softest lights,and shadows black 
as Erebus. . . 


I could soon sympathise with Goéthe’s admira- 
tion. No great post whose works have come down 
to us equals Euripides in the handling of Choric 
Metres. The atrangement of the words follows the 
thought as a musical acconfpaniment; now soft as 
the lowest breathing of an iolian’ harp, ‘how rising 
into a scream or leaping into the stately magnificence’s 
of the suddenly introdugedhexameter. In the use 
of language asa musiéal instrument, Euripides ven- 
tured”on liberties which offended ithe severer taste 
of the older school, but which, for the same reason, ” 


. make, his compositio® of peculiar interest to the 


modern artistic student. 

The method, however, is but the result of a cause, 
the effects pf mebichtecce broader and deena There 
is a peculiat correspondency between the tone and 
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age & é 


h whith the plays are penetrated, ‘and the 


feeling witl 
subjects of our “own age. 


thought on analogous ; 
The Greek mind rigened yapidly in a ‘single cen-* 


tury. Between the éxpulsion of Hippias and the 
death of Socrates, the Atherfians passed through a 
series of political and spiritual changes which modern 
Europe has scarcely accomplished in five “hundred 
years. In the gaan corfeeption of human life, in 

the nature of the “problems with which men of ins 
-fellect were occupied, Euripides is a curious infer- 


preter of the elements which are now surrounding 4 


ourselves. We are traveling fast on lines parallel to 
those on which he travelled, and he ig probably nearer 
t6 us to-day than he was to our fathérs forty years 
ago. We,admire the“plays of Alschylus as we ad- 
mire the Proseenies of Isaiah; as something beyond 
“ourselves, something with which ‘ve are in imperfect 
sympathy, which defies” imitation, and was possible 
only under intellectual conditions which lie ontside 
our own experience, With Euripides, on the other 
hand, we cin scarcely read & page without pausing to 


say, how true, how subtle, flow delicate! without * 


experiencing the agreeable surprise of meeting forms 
of thought and feeling which we had imagined 
+ peculiato¥amvelves, expressed in language of exqui- 
site appropriateness. "We are especially conscious of 
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an emotion of this kind at the points ibs Euripides 
comes in contaét with the established Greek Theology; 
eand we ref&d at these points, with-deeper attention, 
because we know that a Popular Dramatist is not 
Tepresenting to us hisgwn thoughts alone, but is the 
interpreter of the prevailing sentiments of his age. 
How far, to use an expression of Father Newman, 
the Greek traditional mythology was the ‘Subject ot 
a real belief’ among the contemporaries of Pericles, 
is a question to which, Bt this time of days we %an, 
give no very certain answer. What is ‘% real belief’ ? 
There was some belief, for an Athenian assembly 
voted the execution of ‘Siceaten for impiety. The 
sacrifice of a codke to Aisculapius’shows that Socrates 
himselt considered it decent*to follow the customs of 
his country. Sophocles, while he tguched rarely “on 
mythological details, is profoundly reyerent to they. 
gods. Pindar, though ke was fully aware how deeply 
fable had tinged the atcredited theogonies, though he 
admits that it would be sin to credit the stories popu- 
larly received, yet places his hand upon his lips as if 
to say the gods are insheaven and we on earth, there- 
fore let our words ke fv. Pindar when he sung of 
the birth of Athene, Phidias when he carved the 
ivory statye er the virgin goddess for the Parthenon, 
could neither of them have been distinetly conscious ” 
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of aint incredylity. Creative genius is ee ae 

effectively by scepticism as & bird bye broken wing ; 

and the tendency.of high intellect to bow before thee 
invisible*powers which, control 

material universe is sufficient g maces 
disposition to quarrel with difficulties in detail. 
Once only, so far as his works have come down to us, 
Eschylus breaks into revolt. The Zeus or y cis of the 
‘Prometheus’ is the.‘ tyrant’ of Grecian politics. The 
supreme ruler of Olympus & represented as a maljgn- 


the existence of the 
enerally to resist the 


“ant and cowaedly usurper, trampling upon right and 


justice, owning no law but ioe own licentious passions, 
and careful only to keep fiis subjects in misery and de- 
gradation. Prometheus, Titan of thé elder generation 
of gods, retains the gentler feeling’s of the dethroned 
dynasty. In pity for the misery of fnortals he teaches 


them the firgt rudiments of the arts, which will lift 


them above the level of the heasts. The jealous des- 
pot, to whom the degradation ef his creatures was a 
pleasure of which he did not chodse to be depfrived, 


«ewards the enthusiast for humanity with an agony 
of endless ages. Prometheus ig chained to the highest P 


peak of Caucasus, the sport®of sun and storm, the 
vulture gnawing at his breast. °Yet even then, in 
the midst of his sufferings, he d&fies thé demon who 


* may torture cannot destroy him. Though wrong 


. 
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is for thé present triumphant, he hoyie sttady to the 
conviction that» right will conquer in the end, that 
there is a pswer in the universe stronger than Jove, 
and that at least, far off yet oy this side of ‘eternity, 
justice is destined to pyvail. ; 

How’a nation whose religious sensitiveness was 
so acute as’ to sentence Socrates to death could yet 
permit a drama like the “Prometheus’ to Be repre- 
sented and applauded on an Athenian stage, is a 
proklem of which no safisfactory solution has ever d 
been offered. Professor Blackie has produced lately 
a theory peculiar to himself, that although Prome- 
theus may appear admirable to us, who believe in 
progress and the*rights of min, lt might have beep. 
held inf less esteem by an abylience of a more con- 
servative temperament, and that wé must’ not make 
ZEschylus responsible for our own impieties. The, 
play was but one of a triJogy, of which the remaining 
parts have perished. * Professor Blackie conceives 
that if the whole had survived we should have seen 
Zeus vindicated and the, Titan penitent upon this > 


knees, To this argument there is no answer. We can 
; . 


but judge the situation Sith such notions of right and 
wrong as we possess in our present state of moral de- 
velopment, We may'regret that we are 80 > far advanced 
upon the downhill road that we,cannot help ourselves. 
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bs . 
i i i r, to mo-~ 
The inversion 04 moral attributes 1s, however, to mo. j 


dern eyes, complete. 
in Prometheus himself, of all. that to usppears the 


most disinterested goodness. “Not a single glimpse is 


Not a single ‘trait is omitted 


allo 
every quality which we most detest and despise is 


assigned with equal care to his oppressor. Every 
feature, ve may add, is present which belonged to 
the tyrant of Greek-tradition, the peculiar abhorrenge 
. of Republican Athens. For what purpose, sawe to 
make Zeus ‘nore hateful, was the wandering Io *% 
brought to the scene of the piinishment of Prome- * 
theus? Jo answers no purpose of the central play, 
and is connected ithe it by the Toosest of threads. 
She appears gly asethe victim of Zeus’ lust, and 
abandoned by him to the felentiees vengeance of his 
** no less hateful queen. It is notseriously possible to 
question Aschylas’ reat intention in this play. But 
it stands alone, and never alteryards, so far, as we 
ly did he resume the defiant tone. Keble* was 
néarer right than Professor Blackie, when he called 
the ‘Agamemnon’ the Palinollia of the ‘Prometheus.’ - 
In the ‘ Agamemnon,’ as in all his remaining dramas, 
the tone of Aischylus is the tone of Pindar—a tone 
of lofty-dezation which recognises in human existence 
the awful workings of an all-ruling Providence, 


. 


wed to show itself’ of clogen foot or claw, while . | 


A eo. 
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supremely terrible, yet supremely j@st. *Eschylus, 
like Goethe after him, had battled down his rebellious 
“thoughts, content with givingeone expression, to them, 
and no longer kicked against the pricks. ‘The truth 
when looked at steadily was not intolerable. It was 
no part of a gifted poet to destroy the faith of his 
fellow-cifizens in the reality by tearing in pieces the 
traditionary costume in which it was popularly pre- 
sented to them. Such an attitué a wise man will 
always preserve, so long as popular beliefs do more . 
good than harm, and retain moral life in them. 

But as a living ‘genuine, belief is the best of all 
possessions, so a dead putrefying creed is the most 
perniciqus; and in the generation which succeeded 
ABschylus Greek theology had’ arrived at a condition 
when impassioned and genuine minds could to 
longer keep the peace with it. The traditionary “ 
mythology had grown* unvonscicusly out of the 
nationgl intellect, natural phenomena and spiritual 
allegories combining and crystallising in supernatural 
narrative. Religions whith assume a defihite shape a 


* are composed almost inYgriably of the half-understood 


and corrupted legends of earlier ages. They are pro- 
tected against criticism by superstition, and are thus 
often for long periods behind rather thswin divance 
of the moral level of the time.” Mystical or strained 
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eee os grevent the mischief which would 
arise from a literal acceptance of the dogma or tra. 
dition as it stands, angl postpone the ultimately ine 
evitable ‘collision between reason and the creeds: but 
nothing can arrest the law avhich condemns bodies 
which have once been alive to corrupt when they are 
dead, and to spread round them pernicioug and poi- 
sonous vapours, so long as misplaced reverence per- 
sists in blinding ‘itself to their true condition. 4 
. decaying religion is accompanied always by develop- 
ments of suyferstition, absurd or cruel; because wise 
men cease to concern themgselvés with it, and make 
over the whole subject fo cowards and fools, knaves 
apd enthusiasts. Such’ a process Tad actively com- 
menced in Greece in the intellectual fermen? which 
followed fhe Persian war. It continued uninter- 
etuptedly till the completion of te Roman conquest, 
when Paganism had becomg a medley of licentious 
Tites and ghastly incredibilities. Mankind could 
then bear with it no more, and "Christianity? arose 
* ovér its grave. The five cgnturies while the corrup- 


tion was going forward witmessed a spiritual, con- , 


dition so intolerable that Licretius was driven to 
denounce religion as the blackest curse which had 
_ ever afficted humanity, Three hundred. years before 
Lucretius composed those memorable lfnes, the in- 
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cipient pdison had evoked a dramatic protest comm the 
latest of the great tragedians of Athens. 

) The Bagchic orgies were the grossest of the new 
ceremonies which were bred oyt of the corp§e of the 
once pure faith of Greqe. Dionysus is rarely men- 
tioned by Homer. The worship of Dionysus was in- 
troduced into Europe from the East, and was at once 
ingrafted upon a Greek stem. Dionysus himself was 
represented as of Phenico-Grecian parentage. His 
mother was Semele, the @aughter of Cadmus. Ske 
had the fate, like so many other ladies, of attracting ” 
the attention of the Father of the Gods, and of be- 
coming with child by him. Me had come to her dis- 
guised. She had never seerf thes brightness of his 
real préSence, and ‘persisted # a desire to behold it. 
Her rashness destroyed her. She perished, and her 
divine infant, beingenot yet sufficiently pnatured for, 
complete birth, was congealed in his father’s thigh 
during the remainder eof the period for which he 
ought to have been in his mother’s womb. On this 
wild and extravagant story were grafted the abomin- + 


able rites which towards the close of the first period 


of Greece were intruding themselves into the service 
of the gods, | A Jepend more or less was of small 
consequence, and might have passed without yemon- 
strance. It was less easy to sitequiet when drunken- 
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ness and last were being sanctified under the name 
of mysteries. © 
The play of the ‘Bache’ opens wih a mono, 
logue from Diony sus himsef, who has appeared at 
Thebes, his mother’s ae and demands to be adored 
asa god. The Thebans have hesitated to fecognise 
his divinity. He has therefore turned the women’s 
heads, filled them with the foulest passions, and sent 
them out into the,forest with the queen at their head 
transformed into worse then beasts. The throne of 
Thebes is oceupied by Pentheus, the impersonation 
of practical good sense. Pentheus hearing that a 
ge youth has appeéred, diéiving women mad and 
alas himself a .god,*regards him either as some 
mischievous impostor or Asiatic” conjurer—at any 
rete, as an. immfozal scoundrel whota it is his business 


28 chief magistrate to arrest and punish. A being 
¢ 


who shows his power in such fashion could not be 
God, nor anything like God... If he was, as he pre- 
tended, the son of Semele, the ptobability was that 
; Semele had been no better than she should be, and 
had been deservedly burnt uy for laying her bastard 


at Zeus’s fect, He commanfs Dionysus to leave the 


State immediately under penalty of the gaol and the 
whip. The e aged Cadmus is still living, and the 
prophet Tetresiag also, who has supreme spiritual 
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authority over the Theban people, ie two in 
most approveds fashion caution Pentheus against a 
chasty resolution. The youth might possibly be an 
impostor, but it was nd’ bad thing to have if believed 
that a Theban princess had borne a gon to Zeus, If 
he was tfot a god it might be as well to call him so, 
and ventar® upon a pious fraud. 

An Athenian audience could not have missed the 
irony of such characteristic adyjge. But Pentheus 
is too upright to listen. He talks like an intelligent 
Home Secretary who is determined to yepress rogues” 
and protect public morals. Dionysus is arrested and 
sent to prison, but of cour® only to triumph. He 
is represented like a questi¢nable gemius out of the 
* Arabian Niglits, a glorious being of irresistible 
power without mbral attributes ofedhy lsind. The 
rational Pentheus ,is mocked, playéd pon, made, | 
ridiculous, led through the streets with the Thyrsus 
above his head to be gfhe “in of the citizens, and 
the comedy concludes in horror, He is persuaded to 
go out into the forest, His mother’ and her attesd- , 
ant Menads mistake pim for a wild nee fly upon 


him, and rend him limbefrom limb ; and the wretched 
e 


1g & wh yap Foren b Dede obroe he ov gig 
fapa cor \eyiaOw Kal Karavetidou karan 
dg Tors, Seuediy O iva donppOedy réxery, 
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woman brings bis head in her lap to the palace, to 
recover from her drunken frenzy aml find that she 
has destroyed her son. J . 
The mysteries of the Oyprian Venus correspond 
to those of Dionysus, and the ‘Bacchw’ has its 
parallel in the ‘Hippolytus.’ The ‘Bacch®’ opens 
with a speeck from Dionysus; the Prolégue of the 
‘Hippolytus’ is spoken by Kupris. She too informs 
us that she is a goddess, and that being a goddess 
she chooses to be honoured ‘ x 
Theseus’s-son, Hippolytus, she tells us, has been 
wanting in respect for her, and she means to be re- 
venged. Hippolytus, a’ a brillidnt beautiful youth, is 
pure in spiritras ia body. No sensual emotion has 
ever clouded for a moment the unsillied mirror of 
his imagizations Artemis is the “goddess whom he 
adores, and_ the virgin Artemis -is of all her sister 
divinities the most odious to the Divinity of Lust. 
Kupris addresses herself to her work in characteristic 
fashion. She inspires Pheedra, ‘Hippolytus’s step- 
mether, with an incestuous passion for her son. 
Phedra, who had been a true,wife to Theseus till the 


fiend took possession of her, firuggles against tempta- 


tion, abhors herself, prefers death to dishonour, and 
© 
'Eveors yap 33) rai iv Oewy vive rodi, * 
Tiptopevor Xaipovaw 4vOpimuwy tro, 
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attempts self-destruction, A wicked ol? nurse per- 
suades her that a sin is nothing’ so long as it is 

eundiscovertd, and is allowed, to gosin search of Hip- 
polytus and bring him’ to her,mistress’ 's relief. Hip- 
polytus, in dismayed syrprise, bursts into expressions 
of indignation, which Phedra overhears; she hangs 
herself im tage and despair, and leaves a letter in- 
forming Theseus that Higpolytus had attempted her 
honour. ” 

Posidon, Lord of the*Sea, had for some previous 
service bestowed on Theseus the privilege of three 
curses. He, the God Posidon, who might be sup- 
posed to know whether “ns persons whom Theseus 
might name destrved a malédiction, yet had undgr- 
taken ‘vithout ‘reserve to exégute Theseus’s leere! 
indifferent to desert or indesert. Wheserts, i in blind 
rage, refusing to listen to the protestagions of Hips, 
polytus, discharges oneof the three bolts upon his 
son Posidon, mae to his engagement, comes up 
upou*the strand ih front of Hippolytas’ 's chariot in 
the form of a hideous monster. The terrified hoses « 
plunge among the rocgs.” Hippolytus is thrown out 
and mortally hurt, and Theseus congratulates himself 
on the prompt execution of the divine revenge. 

‘Too late Yor any*useful purpose, Artemis now ap- 


pears and explains the story to him. Hippolytus ° 
VOL. (tl, 16 
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z had P gestroyed was innocent. ‘Ph; ame 

whom he a. 


led to the best of 

ilty, had strugg. 
though in part § gu on woman, bub had deeng 
ief had been caused entirely 
machinations of Kupys- She would herself 


by the fered, but Zeus, for reasons of Ris own, 


ter! 
pe ree Kupris have her way- Hippelytus is 
a < ying on the stagg to expire in his father’s 
roug) 


flies away with a half apology 


; while Artemis ; 
rm being a goddess she nfay not with propriety be 


" present at a death scene. 
Here, as in the ‘ 


eo. 
borne, human tenderness 1s pont in pieces, human life 
7 


is,turned to Horror and mockery by, the interference 


of the gods with it. -Bhpris, a malignant devil that 
chose to be complimented, and resented indifference 
to her allurements, extends her révenge to those who 
had never offended her, ¢o rake it taste the sweeter. 
Zeus, the father of the gods, hooks on epproving or 
consenting. Artemis is forbidden to assist _hér own 
* inffocent Geery while Rpsidon, one of the three 
supreme deities of the Pantheon, has bound himself 
to do the bidding of a blind mprtal, and promptly 
fulfils his word, though aware, that the curse will 
Fecoiloge ‘the person whose wishes he is gratifying. 


Bacchp,’ htman virtue is over. * 
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divine beings less deserving human Fevercnce than 
the omnipotent,demons who are thus deser: ribed, The 
sentiment expressed with sad conviction by Herodotus, 
“that the character most traceable i in the gods was 
jealousy of human happiness, seemed to haunt 
Euripides as a dreadful certainty; or else he was 
aiming inethese varied illustrations to hold them 


up to the incredulous detestation of his, country- 
men. _ 

* The same line of thought pres under a differ- 
ent ‘aspect i in the ‘ Hercules Furens.’ Hercules, com-* 
pelled by fate, though son of Zeus, to obey the orders 
of Eurystheus, descends*asethe last of his twelve 
labours to Hades to bring upethe dog Cerberus. He 
leaves kis wife,"Megara, withshis children in the cate 

of Creon, king of Thebes, Megara’s f:ther.. Hercules 
islong absent. Thg Theban citizens fise i in revolt for a 
liberty, self-; Egovernment, the rights of man, or some 
similar chimera. Cregt is" killed? The power is 
seizeds by Lyctis, # vulgar demagogue who despises 
Hercules as an overrated coward, supposes thatghe , 
will never return, and fhreatens his family with 
destriction. The Chorus, which, with Auschylus and 
Sophocles, uniformly takes the pious side of things, 

is here less chreful of its language, and observes that 
Zeus must be a most negligent god to beget children» 


- 
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bd . 
d leave them 40 such strange disasters as he hag 
and lea 


itted to befall Hercules. Lycus ‘persists in his 
we 2. Megara and her children ate brought « 
‘ U ne blagk, and-are about to be slaughtered, 
out ro 


when Hercules comes back at the critical moment, 


destroys Lycus, and delivers them. Here fa old. 


fashioned, commonplace drama would naturdlly end, 
The crime is designed. The-victims are in the power 
of the villain. Tlfe*knife is lifted, and is about tq 
fall, when the saviour appears ; the tyrant is struck 
down, and thé’ innocents are saved. Very different 
from this is the issue of the,‘ ‘ Hercules Furens.’ The 
rescue of the wife and children by the father is ex 
quisitely tender; the Chorus becomingly moralises, 
and concludes that the gods are less unjust than they 
sometimes seemg ‘put the light is only introduced to 
stnhanee the @loom which is to follsw. Hercules, and 
Megara, and the little ones vetire into their house. 
The stage is left clear, and Tno descends from the sky 
with Lutta, or ‘ Madness,’ at her side. Her mistress 
‘Juno, so Ino intimates, regards Hercules with im- 
placable hatred, because he wd’ the offspring of one 
of the many amours of her husband. Fate had pro- 
tected him till his last labour had been accomplished ; 
, but his work was uow finished. He had fulfilled his 
course; he had completed the task which hadibee 
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allotted‘to him. Her hand was now free. Zeus had 
delivered Heréules to her revenge, and he was to 
*learn the fonsequence, of having the Queen of the 
Gods for a foe. Ino ial been sent down to Thebes 
with her horrible companion, and Hercules was to be 
made the victim of the genius of frenzy. Lutta, the 
impersotfation of the most frightful spirit which dis- 
tracts humanity, is herself moved with pity at the 
doom which she is or dered to exetute. She remon- 
strates that Hercules has feommitted no crime he has. 
been distinguished always by piety towards the gods, 
and has been the best, of denefactors to man. Lutta 
pleads in vain. Hercules Tas gone to the altar to 
offer a thanksgiving sacrificg for the preservation of 
his family. The, madness sotves him, His eyeballs 
roll; his mouth foams; he pekeres éhat i ia his own. 
little ones he sees Before him the childrén of his foo’? 
Eurystheus; he snatche*his*bow and destroys them ; 
he kills his children ; ‘he kills his wife. The arrow 
is on fhe string which is to kill the old Amphitryon, € 
his mother’s husband, when Pallas flings him into a 
swoon, from which — restored to his senses 
to learn what he has done. He lies down in the 
dust, his maytle gathered oyer his head, in speechless 
agony. There Theseus finds him among the? bleed- 
ing bodies, and the play ends ift unavailing efforts at 


» . 
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consolation yund’ a burden of misery from which a: 
relief is thenceforth possible for ever. 

Arisptle declares the object of tragedy to bell 
adgov cal GdSob repatten” Thy Trav Towourdy TaOny, aie 
xdBapow. The w ‘ords are usuafly taken to point to the 
sanitary influence of dramatic composition. The peal 
works uppn the passions of ‘pity’ and * terror? to pro. 
duce a moral purification ‘of those and their iin ak 
emotions. Goethe “refuses to believe that Aristo 


the province of art. He understands him to m 
that after the audienae Ras-been carried throug 


ta rest, agd tl mind is soothed with moderating re 
, Hections whiclP restore it to calm and self-possession. 
Either purpose is 80 little attained in these pla; 

of Euripides tha? we must Took further for his 
aim. The one reflection left behind § is a horrid con- 
« Scjpusness that Human a. is the plaything of a 
of hatefal beings, in 


ae t. cofparison with whom 1 
wo! imaginab) mortal i 
iiacy  augel of graée a 


We turn next to the ‘Io,’ which, if hot perfect 


a work of art, eon 
some of the most b 
ee which wee fost th att OE 
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poetry which survives, Here at re we find gods 
with some touth of conscience in them. They are 
*still wantch and careless, eThey* cause prolonged 
misery, and might hee caused teyrible “crimes if 
accident had not inteeposed. The reflections upon 
their characters, which are scattered about the play, 
are too Keenly expressed to be less than the distinct 
conviction of Euripides’ own mind, but the catastrophe 
restores them to some possibility 8f respect. When 
thecurtain falls, they are ‘discovered not to have been, 
F. absolutely heedless of the consequence®of their reck- 
” Jessness, and the dBaporg of which Goethe speaks is 
in this instance tolerably attained, 

Creusa, dayghter of Brecthent, and heiress of the 
Rtaenian throne,,has been viblated, hy Apollo. She 
produces an infant E86 which she lays secretly i in the 
cave to which Apollo had carried herfin the hopé? 
that his divine father wll fot negtect him, She re- 
turns, to look «for. him, and he is gone. Years pass, 
and she can hear no tidings of him»and she concludes 
at last that the child mast have been atvoured by’ 
vultures or beasts &, prey. In time she marries 
Xuthus, who in hes right succeeds her father on the 
throne. She has no,second offspring, though she and 
her husband are passionately anxious for an heir. | 
At length ‘they go together*to Apollo’s temple at 
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Delphi m sonst the oracle, the lady with many 
: ughts, to which her husbartd, who is igno- 

jgfortune, is not admitted. « 


though he had not mitered 
the anxieties of his mistress, had not been as careless 

as she supposed. Hermes, at Apollo’s desire, had 

© carried the boy from the cave to Delphi, and*had laid 

him at the door of the shrine, where he had been 

brought up by tltepriestess as a foundling cast op 

the charity of the god. Here, little guessing whom 

. they are encotntering, Creusa and Xuthus find him 


curious tho 
rant of her previous m 
Apolfo meanwhile, 


a beautiful youth, just pasging into manhood, under 
the name of Ion. Xuthhus enters the temple to learn 
hig own prospects. *Cretisa remains under the POREICOs 
falls into a talk with Tox and at last; she scarce knows 
why, tells him et own story, as of some third person, 
eone of her friends. ° 
Itis Ion’s first,introdactign into the tangled skein 
of life, and he forms not unnatural reflections on the 
tale which Creusa has related to him. ¢ How can 
*thé gods give laws to mgn,’ he asks, ‘when they 
themselves do not observe thoee laws? Will ye, oh 
Phebus, oh Zeus, oh Posidén, punish men for se- 
A keep oe ave ‘tie rein thus freely to 
when they tread in how aes oe ee 
ps of the gods? The guilt 


. 
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is in thé gods themselves,’ who igeuit the same 
crimes which tley condemn in others, 

. While fon is thus learnjng his first lesson in 
scepticism, the oracle has infprmed Xuthu8 that no 
further children will bg born to him, but that he has 
a child already, though he knows it not, and that the 
first youth ‘that he sees after he leaves the temple 
will be his own. Xuthus goes out, and at énce falls 
in with Ion. He remembers ay searly indiscretion 
whigh makes the story fossible. He embraces his 
supposed offspring; Ion accepts the parent who is ‘ 


+ thus preternaturally- -awarded to him, and they de- 


part together to celebrate ‘he occasion at a banquet. 

This is well Rs Xuthus. *ForeCrew&a it is not §0 
well: she Jeartts that Apollo yas given her husband 
all that he desired, while herself, thbugh Te was tlie 
cause of her miseryhe has left to patereese * 

The Chorus suggesfs that Xuthus owes the 
Athenian throne to her. He will now neglect her. 
He wifl scheme that this new-found son shall be his 
successor. It is too likely, indeed, that, jealous%of * 
her influence in Athens he will secretly destroy her. 
Ignorant, like all the wofld, of her own misadventure, 
the Chorus advises her to anticipate her husband and 
make away, with him and his brat, before they make 
away with het. Her passion then bursts out: 


‘ 
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hall I be alent still, or tell my shame ? 

24 now eats me? Not for mego blame ; 

My husband’s fault, when my own thoughts conceal 

‘An equal sind shuddgred to reveal, C} 

‘The guilty secret of my honom’s stain, 

My own lost babe slong bewailed in vain. 


Must I lose all? Ab, must Tow see perish 
The one last hope I ceased not still to cherish, 
And yet endure? Nay, by yon star-set sphere | 
By the pure margin of Tritonis’ mere, 

By Pallas’ self, the world my wrongs shall know, 
I will no longer bear thishidden load of woe. 


Se 
Oh Thou who dost from lifeless things distil 
Bweet music, thou who canst the forest fill 
With th clear bugle note, and from the string 
The breathing soul of melody dost bring; 
Latona’s son, Thee, Thee I will atraign; 
Thee, Thee I charge ae catise of all my pain. 


Lin my aaiden, innocence was straying, 
Among the bright spring meadows idly.glaying, 
Gathering in my lapjthe saffron crocus fldwers ; 
Thop canffst,glittering with thy golden hair; 
Thou caught’st me by the wrist and held me there 
And then thon led’st me to thy cayern bower, 
‘Mother,’ I shrieked, Ah, far away was she, 
And I was lef to Destiny agd Thee. 


‘The months went by; at lengtf I bore a, bo 
‘Thy child and mine, and with an ayfful joy ‘b 
I laid him inethe cave on thy own bed, 
‘Where I had lain beside thee. Sure, 1 said 


That thou wast near, that thou wouldst hear him cry, 


And save and shield his helplee infancy, 


‘Too fond illusion—not for those high spirit 

‘To heed the woes which child phate oR 

His baby limbs became the wild beasts’ food, 
The eaglet’s claws were reddened in his blood » 

While through the azure air his shining sire 

‘Was sounding pwans on his golden lyre, 


a $a 
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The Chorus are properly compassionate, and 
deliver themselves of the moral reflection that the 
mixed offspring of mey and gods rirely make a good 
end—but they persist in their adviee to Cretan to 
take care of herself. She resolves in consequence to 
give ion 4 dose of poison, and very narrowly misses 
doing it. She is discovered, and Ion as nearly 
escapes having his mother executed for the crime she 
had failed to accomplish. The* dignus vindice nodus 
had arrived. Only Apollo could now set*matters, 
straight. He still hesitates’ to appéar in person, 
being afraid of the Tepwoaghes which Creusa would 
probably heap upon him , 3 5, 

Athene, haerever, descends in his place. She 
explains to Ton,and Creusa? the paystery of their 
respective jdentities. She suggests that to spare 
Xuthus disappointment, they had bettér keep their’? 
secret to themselves, antl sh® winds up the play with 
the pious observation that though the gods might 
seem for a time to act ambiguously, they contrived 


a 
generally to bring matt@rs to a wholesorfe issue in 
° 


the end. ~ 
With these wonds this singular drama concludes. 
general satis- 


Tt is not astragedye for it closes with 
faction. ‘tis nota comedy, for the passions*worked 


1 yay row mipode pipes 8 pboor HON}. 
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upon are arenas too serious for laughter. It is 
an exhibition of the cherished objeéts of Athenian 
devotion, not in «a ligkt so wholly detesttble as that? 
in which! they appear glsewhere, but as contrasted to 
the utmost disadvantage with¢the mortals whom they 
had injured. E 
So it is throughout. Even in plays not especially 
directed ‘against the popylar creed, expressions are 
let fall as if by accident, which show how fagt 
Euripides was travelling ii the direction of secular 
intelligence. Helen says, in the Hecuba, that Kupris 
or Aphrodite had compelled her to elope with Paris. 
Hecuba answers scornfully, “A pretty jest! My son 
was fair to look on! The Kupris thet compelled you 
was your own appetite‘ Aphrodite" i$ mortals’ folly, 
and so is fifly ngmed from Aphrosune’ (intemperance) 
Again, in the Helena:— * 
Disgracefuleit is to vhidersfand Divinity and 
dogmatic truth, . 
And yet be ignorant of justice, « 
aiaypdv piv o¢ Oita avr? tedivar 
« ger évra cai pj ies Sixata pr) eidévat, 
Or again this passage, als» from the Helena, on 
‘Divination.’ In the Helend the Egyptian legend is 
preferred to the Homeric. The true Helen is sup- 
posed to have been snatched away from Sparta, and 
carried to Memphis, to save her from Paris; while 


“* 
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the Heleti that fled with him to Tro . ! 

Upon this Eurtpides speculates Ka ie: i. 
soothsayers*in either Greece, or ‘Broy warned the 
Argives to spare their trouble. Divinatio® was an 
art still profonndly respected at Athens, yet Euripides 
says :— 


. 
Vaih is the Seer's art and full of lies, 

No insight e'er was gained by sacrifice ; . 
Foolish and fond the dream that things concealed 
Can be in flight or note of birds revpaded, 
Had-Chalchas told the aygny ’twas betrayed, 

Its chiefs were fighting, dying for a shade, . 
‘Their bones would not be bleaching on the sand, 
And Tlium’s towers would still unruined stand, 


Will ye pretend the gods #ortgde him speak? 
Why then with divination do ye seek 

For unpermitied knowledge ? *Leavg the faol 
By Seer's ayf his erring steps to rule ; 

Burnt offers hever filled thé jdler's store ; 
Knowledge andsinsight are the best divjud®s—ask no more. 


There remains awother feature in the Greek creed, 
a form of superstition nof apparently growing faint, 
but increasing in distinctness of recognition and 
gatherfng increasing hold on the imagination ; which 
possessed for Huripides a tqrible interest, and seem%d 
to fascinate him with éts horror. Jt was a super- 
ahonimeerallone in, itself, and more marvellous for 
the influence which it was destined to exert on the 
religious higtory of mankind. On the one hand, it 
is a manifestation of Satan under the most hideous 


~~ 
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of aspects ¢ on the other, it is an expression and 


symbol of the most profound of spirijual truths. 
‘Throughout human, life, from the firs, relation of, 
parent afd child to the organtsation of a nation or a 
church, in the ‘daily intercougse of common life, in 
our loves and in our friendships, in our toilg and in 
our amusements, in trades andin handicréfts, in sick- 
ness andein health, in pleasure and in pain, in war 
and in peace, at every point where one human soul 
comes jn contact with another, there is to be found 


“everywhere, es the condition of right conduct, the 
obligation to sacrifice self. Every act of man which -. 


can be called good is anfact of sacrifice, an act whick 
the doer of # would Hiave left undone had he not 
preferred some other person’s befeA¥ to his 6wn, or 


tlie excellence off the work on which he was engaged 


: . 
. to his personal pleasure or convenience. In common 


things the law of, sacrifige tgkes the form of positive 
duty. A soldier is bound toestand by his colours. 
Every one of us is bound to speak the truth, whhtever 
thé cost. , But beyond the limits of positive enact- 
ment, the same Toad, and thesame road only, leads 
up to the higher zones off character. The good 
servant prefers his employer to himself. The good 
employer considers the welfare of his servant more 
than his own profit., The artisan or the labourer, 


~ 
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wh has tho wonwe in him of profs rring Fite ro weeny, 
will _ —— with the perfune tory eneontion of 
éhe task allettod to him, but yill do it aw exe ¢ 
as he can. Irom the® gyoe ies of a uh . %. 
governing of a county from the bditie of a loal to 
the watching by the sick-bed of a fe ded there is the 
same rule cverywhere., It attends the man of busi- 
ness in the crowded world; it follows the artist and 
the poet into his solitary studio, *Let the thought 
of self intrude, let the pdinter but pause to oonsidér 


how much reward his work will bring to him, let : 


* him but warm himself with the prospects of the fame 


and the praise which is to come to him, and the cun- 
ning will ae hand, ‘and*the ‘power of hjs 
genius will be ne from hit, The epward sweep 
of excellence is proportioned, with stxjctesf accuracy, 


to oblivion of the sélf which is ascending. 


From the time wheg men begap first to reflect, 

this peculiar feature of their nature was observed. 
. 

The ldw of animal life appears to be merely self-pre- 


servation ; the law of map’s life is self-annihilatién ; ” 


and oyly at times whemmen have allpwed themselves 
to doubt whether thgy afe really more than developed 
animals has self-interest ever been put forward as a 
guiding principle. Honesty may be the bestepolicy, 
said Coleridge, but no honest «nan will act on thut 


. 
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hypothesis’ Sugrifice is the first element of religion, 

and resolves itself in theological larfguage into the 


love of God. be « ‘ . a gd 
Only’ those, howevar, who are themselves noble- 
minded can consciously appréhend a noble emotion, 
‘Truths are perceived and acknowledged, perhaps for 
a time are appropriately acted,on. They pa’s on into 
common hands ; like gold before it can be made ayail- 
able for a currenéy; they become alloyed with baser 
‘ metal. * ‘The most beautiful feature in humanitys the 
distinct recognition of which was the greatest step 
ever taken in the course of trie progress, became, 
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when made over to priests and theologians, the most 
hideous and most atvcursed of caricgtt res, 
By the sidg of the dw of sacrifice it was iceicd 
also from obvious experience that the fortunes of man 
*‘were compa§sed with uncertainties over which he 
had no control. he ovnerfof enormous wealth was 
brought to the dunghill, the‘priyce-to a dupgeon. 
The best and the worst were alike the prey of acci- 
“dents. Those who had risen highest in earthly dis- 
tinction were these who seemell specially marked for 
the buffets of destiny. Those whecould have endured 
with equanimity the loss of rickes and power, could 
, Dbereached through loss of honour, through*the suffer- 


ings of family and friehds, through the misgivings of 
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. ® . 
their own hearts on the real nature, of the spiritual 


powers by which the earth and universe are governed. 
» Thearbitrary caprice displgyed i these visitations 
of calamity naturally® perplexed even th8 wisest. 
Conscious that they wege m the hands of forces which 
it was impossible to resist, of beings whose wrath the 
most perfect virtue failed to avert, men inferred that 
the benevolence of the gods was crossed by # sportive 
malignity. They saw that all that was most excel- 
lent in human society wa8 bought by the sacyifice of 


the few good to the many worthless. ‘he self-devo- . 


+ tion of those who were willing to forget themselves 


was exacted as the purchase-noney of the welfare of 
the rest. The egnclusion was that the gods envied 
mankintl too o@iplete enjoyment. They demanded 
of them from timé to time the most precivus thing 
which they possessed, and the most pregious posses- 
sion of any family or natjon yas the purest and most 
innocent member of it.» 

It Was among the Semitic nations that the propiti- 
atory immolation of a human being first hecame an 
institution. Homer kngw nothing of it. The Trojan 
youths who were slaughtBred at the pyre of Patroclus 
were the victims merely of the wrath of Achilles, and 
the massacre of thom was the savage accompaniment, 
of the funeral tites of his dead friend. By the Semitic 
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_ es , 
nations of *Palegtine, the eldest born of man and 


beast was supposed to belong to the gbds, and at any 

moment might be claimed by them. Tife intendede 
sacrifice of Isaag is an avident allusion to the customs 
from which the son of Abratam was miraculously 
redeemed. The deaths of the first-born in every 
? hkcomm Egypt on the night, of the Pass6ver, the 
story of Jephthah, the brisf but expressive mention 
of the king of Moab, who, in distress, impaled his 
.son on the wall of his city, the near escape of Jona- 
than, whom tRe lot had detected, as marked by the 
curse of his father, the Phenician legend of the ex- 
posure of Andromeda to the sea monster, point-all in 
the same direction. "The Carthaginiar&, a colony from 
Tyre, at the ergsis of their struggle with Rome, de- 
yoted to the anger of the gods four hundred of the 

'’sons of their‘principal nobles. ° 

At some time én the itewyal between Homer and 

the Persian wars, this singular shpeystition was carried 
tito Greece, and was at once incorporated in the re 
ceived mythology. The grat national story of the 
Trojan war was probably the fifst which it interpene- 
trated ; and there sprung up in the midst of it the ag 
yet os incident which hasjmpressed so power. 
fe tle imagination of mankind, the mcrifice of 

Tphigenia ot Aulix, * * hi 
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The name Tphigenia is probablysJ ephthagenia, a 
Grecised yersioh of ‘ Jephthah’s daughter,’ and re- 
*veals the origin of the story? The ‘idea’ once ac- 
cepted passed into other hergic traditions. Human 
sacrifice, symbolic or ‘ictual, was adopted into the 
religious ceremonials of Athens. It was a growing 
belief which spread through successive generations, 
and prepared the way in the end for the reception of 
the doctrine of the Christian Atorfement. But before 


the *key to the mystery was revealed, the frightful . 


conception inspired the purest minds if Greece with 


” a repugnance proportignalsto the fascination which it 


exercised on the multitude. | . 

No less thai of the most important plays of 
Euripides revolve pn this Seniitic innsvation on the 
creed of Homer; the two Iphigenias, # Aulis and in 
Tauris, the Hecuba, the Alcestis, the Héraclide, and 
the Phenisse. id ° 

The Hecuba; peshaps, marks a transition stage in 
which the Semitic notion of sacrifice to the gods is 
imperfectly blended withthe earlier Greek necro- 
mancy: The scene of the play is the*Thracian Cher- 
sonese, where the Grecian fleet is detained by foul 
winds after the fall of Troy, as it was detained before 
at Aulis, The shade of Achilles appears, and inti- 
mates that the army will not be allowed to return till 


*9 
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some young maigen is made over to him. The Ulysses 


of Homer, when he visits the realnts of the dead, 
slaughters@ heiferanda ram. The blood*is vollecteds 
in a trench, where the ghosts “present themselves and 
drink, and in drinking obtain strength to speak. 

‘Achilles similarly requires blood to drink ; “but the 
stream which flows from the yeins of an animal will 
isf his thirst: he demands the blood of a hu- 


not satis 
man being." Se 
A victim is found in Polyxena, the Tazt, surviying 


* daughter of Peiam’s queen who remains to her mother, 


after Cassandra had bests appropriated by Agamem- “ 


non. The poetic ingentity of Euripides is employed 
ig its highest fornt to exhibit the os of the 
selection, to as so far as excuse “is possible, the 
human inStrumgnts of so dark a deed, and to hold up 
e* to indignan®’ hatred the fiends Who compel it to be 
done. He shows,us Hacubs, late the honoured wife 
of the imperial Priam, on tRe pinnacle of coaly 
splendour, now husbandless, a wretched slave, with 
* thé terrory fresh upon her goul, of the sacked citv and 
1 ne : 
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‘of garments rolled in blood.’ Her youngest son 
Polydorus, who*had been sent to Thrace for security, 
the believed to be still left to er; but Polydorus had 
been murdered by his guardian, and,she must now 
see her innocent Polyxtna offered up to the ferocity 
of a vampyre. 

Polyxena, when she,hears her fate, thinks only of 
her mother’s desolation. The mother thinks only of 
her child, and hopes that Achilles’ will be satisfied 
The hard- 
eyed warriors themselves are melted with the pity of 
The cause is pleaded before the council ; 


Agamemnon, ucla his own agonies, feebly 


with her own wretched 1 in exchange. 


interposes. B * Ulysses, in whom Euripides em- 
bodies the object, of his bitterest dptestation, an 
Athenian ONSEN) replies that good service to the 
commonwealth must not be left unrewardéd ; Achilles 
must not have to complain of the ingratitude of his 
comrades, and -AchilléS requires a daintier morsel 
than a broken-down old woman.» 

It is decided that Achilles must have? his will; 
yet while the chiefs Ynsist upon ethe death and 
witness it in person) all other feclings are lost in 
admiration of the byavery of the Trojan maiden. 
She refuses? to be bound, she bares her throat with 
She 


her own hand and presents it to the knife. 
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canes her Thodest dress that when she ‘falls she ments of the age. Not the least noticedble feature 
ges * : a Bi 
shall fall decently. . ' is ae degradation of the heroes of the earlier 
our rovi epi t Sugar’ dpatvar xptur ee {} stradition by the debasement, of the popular creed, 
a ’ ei pity roti + Achilles has become "an Agiatic Ghoul.” Ulysses 
a > : 
ee ie Swny the last hopours —_ °° has degenerated into ¢he eloquent orator, the dex- 
spectators bound forwar' Pp terous master of the arts of democratic persuasion, 
« 

c ry ripe’ sdrcapdig . i 3 whose natural manlipess is lost in the common- 


wr doiory. © i a 4 
wont place sentiments of the yeceived beliefs of his con- 


And oun follows? We" are to look now for the temporaries. 77 


al atisfaction or 
radapors, the soothing senge of final s We come now to two Tphigenias, in Anlis and , 


: hat i8 it 2 ; ; 

. the moral elevation or purification ; and ‘ roe c * Tauris. The Vampyre of the Hecubathecomes here 
The mother becomes a furious maniac. Talthybius, y a goddess. In botlt these plays the sacrifice of an 
the herald who Dringsetite news of her daughter’s  . . 


innocent victim is the sole motive of the action. In 


death to her, doubjs whether the e ce of God be both the naturt irtues of Sumhnity” are exhibited 


not a dream of fools, and whethey tan is aot the 


4. as endZavouring to avert th8scatastrgphe, In both 
sport of blind ae or chance. ; the virgin Artemis, the object of thg pure devotion 
e Oh Gg wht salt say ? That thou regard’st of Hippolyfus, app@ars under the revoltmg aspect of» 

our deeds, alan 
Or that the fgith that 4heremre gods at all é 2 an Indian idol. - « . 
Ts better than a visionary dream, 


Hs Casa acd BC Rea 4 As in the Hecubap an unseen cause prevents the 
® fleet from sailing out of Aulis. ‘The Fates have 
« The play is “complicated by a double tragedy. d. decreed that Troy must fall, but none the less the’ 
. Polyxena is a fot ydorus is murdered by conditjons must be ‘fulfilled. Aztemis requires, 
his host to enhance the os of the mother, and H through the lips of, the prophet Calchas, that the 
the attention is divided betweén the treachery of most beautiful damse} in Greece must die. Iphigenia, 
Polymnestor, and the necessity impoéed upon the 1 ‘Reamstnign’s daughter, possesses the unhappy pre- 
unwilling Grecian lgaders by the religious senti- 


6 5 5 ‘ 
- eminence, and the unanimous voice of the camp 
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demands Roe she must suffer. Achilles, for whose 


bride she had been destined, would ‘have saved her, 
but he declares stdly that his own myrmidons would 
be the first to urn upon him. Iphigenia is carried 
to the altar. Like Polyxenafshe stands there alone, 
her father weeping at her side, and the, purpose is 
carried out till the knife ig buried in hér throat. 
Then only the popular feehing, not so utterly corrupt- 
ed by sacerdotaliSm as to acquiesce without a pang, 
allows the dramatist to throw acloud over the closing 
: A bleeding kid is 


scene. Iphi8enia disappears. 


seen upon the ground in her place: the grim goddess ‘ 


had snatched her, like another Isaac, from destruction. 
‘The intention is accepted for the act, But Iphigenia 
is reserved only f for a fate to which, A cath would have 
been preferable.” She is carried by Artemis to the 
gloomy Tuttric Chersonese, where the rites which in 
Greece were yet ebut octasifhal, were the established 
custom of the Scythian savages. She-becomes priest- 
es at a shrine where every stranger is slaughtered 
who landé on that inhospittble shore. On Iphigenia 
falls the duty of preparing them for execution, and 
she discharges her horrid taskewithout remorse or 
objection, till fate brings thither her buother Orestes 
and Hfis friend. ‘The frequency of tife religious 
murders in which she"has borne her part is indicated 
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in a line which recalls the aeecripfjon of the block 
in the King’s Palace at Coomassie. The altar stone 
sis daubed*thick with russet stairts from the blood 
which has been shed “upon ue Iphigenia, ignorant 
that Orestes is her rother, commences the pre- 
liminary ites with cold and scarcely felt compassion, 
and only when she disgovers the truth her obligations 
as a priestess yield befoye the emotions of relation- 
ship. She consents to fly with @réstes and his com- 
panion, carrying with her the image of the precious, 
goddess to whose service she is still d@voted. They 
are pursued, and wwouldg have been taken, when 
Thoas, the 
king, is warnedtto let them go. ‘Orestes is to return 
to Greece with his sister, and*be igure at Athens 
for his mother’s’ auniet, while an altar is to be raised 
in Attica for Artemis; and that she hall not be’? 
robbed of her customary hofours % festival is to be 
instituted, at which a‘priest shall annually shed the 
blood of some human victim.' 6 


Athene takes command of the situation. 
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‘The words imply: that the throat was to be pierced till the blood ran, 
Without shedding of blond there was no remission, but it need not > 
have been absolutely the life’s blood. . 
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Tt might bo doubted so far whether Euripides 
obliged us to belfeve that human sacsifices were act- 
ually offered to the gods in Greece itself. Polyxenae 
was an offering to the shade 8f a mortal ; Iphigenia 
had been rescued at the momegt of death; but three 
plays remain which leave no room for uncertainty 
the Alcestis, the Pheenisse, and | the Herachitl In the 
Aleestis the wife is sacrificed for her husband, in the 
Phenwsse a Theban youth for his country, in the 
Heraclige a sister for her*brothers. In ‘each gase 
“there is no nagural connection between the suffering 
of the victim and: the advantages received from it. 
The occasion is merely the arbitrary pleasure of an 
omnipotent sémethéng fhat chose todfiake the death 
of an anaes humays being the” Ghdition “of his 
favour. © - 

wevy The Alcegtis has lately beene made familiar to 
English readers in the, version of Mr. Browning. 
Excellent as Mr. Browning’ 8 perenanalD invariably 
is, he will himself acknowledge* that no Efiglish 
erendering can produce the effect of the original. 
English words caer with ther English associations, 
and no modern language can Senerate the intellectual 
atmosphere in which the characters of a drama con- 
structed on so extravagant an hipothesis can appear 
like breathing men and women. It ise only in the 
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speech ef a people among whom this ee its kindred 
superstitions gntered into the ordinary belief, that 


, the imagination can be brought into sympathy with 


the'actors, or the motive can have sufficient verisimi- 

litude for the purposes of dramatic illusion, A. trans- 

lation s recent, however, and so well known, makes 

it unnegesSary to dwell in detail upon this play; > 

and the more so, as éven here also to some extent 

Euripides condescends to ‘human, weakness, and after 

Death has carried off hés prey permits Hergulesito 

tear it from him. va > 
The Phenisse takes its name from the Phoenician 

women of whom the’ Chores is composed; but the 

plot, the scenewand the actor§ are pureby Greek ; and 

Phenwians were" doubtless sintroduced into it, and 

the name was selected for the play, to indicate the 

source of the superstition against “which it is so, , 

evidently directed. The subject is the legend of 

the House of Gaipy, the familiar and favourite 

grourtl of the ‘Gréck tragedian, The period of the 

story is the same which ZAischylus selects for the » 

Seven against Thebes, gant. Sophocles for the Andi- , 

gone. * Euripides, howeter, treats the subject in his 

own manner, and ntroduces incidents peculiar to 

himself. |” ° 


He traces the original cayse of the curse which ” 
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an ulterior objects His real purpose appeat's, where 
no mistake is possible, in the Heraclidee. i 


SHORT STUDIES. 


‘After the defith of Hercules, the persecution ° 


which he iad endured from Eurystheus was extended 
to his surviving children, the fleraclidw. They had 
fled from Argos with their grandmothey Alemena 
and their aged guardian Tolaus. Wherever they 
had taken refuge they had been followed by the mes- 
sengers of Eurysthetis to demand their surrender or 
expulsion. They had thus wandered from court to 
court till thefserrived at Athens, where they ap- 
pealed to the generosity ofMTheseus. There, too, the 
Argive messenger appeared. Theseus yeplied to the 
imperious menace of his master,,thgt Eurystheus 
might do his worst. *Eurystheus, in consequence, 
invaded Attica and the Athenian people resolved 
* gallantly to protect their guests. 7 
Braye men fighting 6n tiie side of justice might 
expect the gods to be on theif side, “The gods are 
willing, but the cendition is insisted on as indispens- 
“able that @ maiden must be sacrificed, and Theseus, 
who is willing toeneet Euryst}ieus in battle, yet can- 
not ask an Athenian citizen to sureender his daughter 
toa fate so horrible. If the Hwracliday were given 
« UP thef were to die, and Alcmena, who had borne 
Hercules to Zeus, was" to suffer aloug with thom, 
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Under such ci i 
ae circumstances Zeus might have been ex- 
pected to interfose to save his mistress and his grand- 
echildren. *Alcmena exclaims*not uhnaturally : 
‘ 
e 


I may noteeproach lsim, 
But he does knowgf he deals justly by me, 


But Zeus was at a banquet with the Ethiopians, or 
he was asleep, or toyjng with some new mistress. 
From Zeus there was no,hope. If there‘was hope 
anywhere, it was from some geacfous human soul. 
Magaria, one of the Heraclide, and seemingly the, 
only sister among them, is the a. figure 
which Euripides hasdrawy Her name, ‘the blessed 
one,’ indicates the delight With which he regarded 
his own inyentiof. Macaria considers that if Theseps 
and his countrymen are ready to risk their lives in 
defence of her brothers, and if the god’ make’ a 
maiden’s blood the price of their supporé, she is her «# 
self the most appropriate vietim. ,[olaus in despair 
would rather die himself a hundred times; but a 
hundrfd Tolauses would not be accepted: the gods 
must have a lamb withoug spot, and Macaxia choo8es 
her lot, and sweetly arel calmly resigns herself to it. 
She indulges in no illusions. Life is beautiful to 
her and death is teryible, and death may not be all. 
Theology bad made the gods so hideous thet the 
thought of a possible future breught no relief or con- 
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t 
solation with #t. The hope was rather that death a 


least was a limit*ts the dominion of dei 

+ ton in’ their cruelty. Jf another life lay: 
Macaria trusted, that her voluntary self- immolation 
might pass to her credit. Bat no poet ever wrote 
lines more true to the real thoughts of sad and serious 

¢, humanity than the passionate desire thaf the grave 
may be the end of everything, which he Blacee in the 
ip of his dying heroine. 


ings so wan- 
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Oh, that there may be nothing! If again 


Beyontl the slgep of'death we wake te phin, 

® ‘What hope will then remain to usg ‘Tp die - 7 
Is of all ills the sugést remedy. 

. e . . 


coos aspiraffon to which ir. the darkest hour a 
* suffering mortal can be driven! “Against so gloomy 
a back-ground th® sacrifice Shines with more brilliant 
intensity—yet what better oval Macaria agk or 
, wish? If we aré to regard a life beyond the grave 
with hopeful expectation, We must believe that some 
just, wise, and g8od Being iagttie last resort prtsides 
over the universe. When, instead of a wise, good 
Being, mankind have created fo? themselves a power 
» whose “attributes, so faras they are reqpgnisable on 


before her;, 


ve sea stupii& » 
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earth, resemble those of some malignant ffend, a Ma- 


caria can but exclaim, ‘ May theré~be nothing!’ A 
Hamlet will say : 


TO die,—to sleep, — 

No more ; and by a sleep to say we end” 
The heart-ache and dhe thousand natural ills 
That flesh is heir to. ’Tis a consummation 
Devoytly to be wished, 


Tolaus shrieks agaixf&t the sentence which Macaria 


has pronounced against herself. The Ghee sadly 
knowing with how small g hope st reconypence herg- 
aftet she was departing, rebukes his profitléss im- 
patience, knowing that, recompencepetfo recompence, 
the road of self-devotion isstill the best to follow. 


‘The tides of life uneven flow, 

And évet betwixt weal and woo . 

We dyift and waver to and fro, . 
Becausesthe gods will hate it so. 


I see the great ones prostrate lie, * 
I see the beggar lifted high, 

And none his destined fate can fly, 
And all in vain woystrivg or cry. 


Frot not, old mgn, nor fecbly rave, 

For oite thu canst not, must not save ; 

The maid, self-doomed and nobly brave, 

For land and kindred meets the grave, 4 aa 


‘True daughter of a princely line, 
~ Eternal glory still be thine, 
From age to age, ith light divine, 
‘The glow of shis thy deed around thy name shall shine, 


All geneeuens Shall call thee * Macaria’ or 


‘Blessed.’ * Not thee, but one not wholly unlike. » 


VOR, Tt. 7 
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Not one who wi 
whose heart the sword piere 


herself the victim, but one ‘through 
ed as she sat under the 


Cross : F 
last their explagation apd consummation. 

The Epicurean philosophats, as religion waned, 
threw themselves into the study of natural phe- 
* nomena. They believed thag as man Became ac- 
quainted ‘vith the physical Jaws of the universe, 
superstition woulé disappear, and a code of practical 
rilles cauld ‘be created on*theories of expediency. 
Science mig lume itself on its splendid dis- 
coveries ; ~... ture was stronger than 
science, and in spite of it, and by the side of it, 
witchcraft, mfgic, necromancy, with their attendant 
abominations, developest out of the’putrescent*vorpse 

of Paganism. “Licretius would not have selected the 
~ sacrifice of Iphigenia as an illustgation of the atro- 
cities which could be provoked by religion, unless 
the spirit which Had presided gt Aulis had been still 

alive and active. Those who woutd draw the ¢oro- 
«scope of the spiritual future of mankind from the 
progress of knowledge, wilt find their forecasts de- 
feated by foreed* which theg disdain to recofnise, 
Far as they may extend the coffines of discovery, 
the shoreless infinite of the unknown will still ex- 


bd 
+ tend beyond them, and the hopes and feats of what 


where thes® impassioned conceptioss found ate 
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may lie‘in that impenetrable region must ever haye 


an influence stronger than reasoit on the spiritual 


*convictions of humanity, Lacretitis boasted that he 


had trampled religion undey his fegt, and’ that na- 
tural philosophy would sit henceforth triumphant on 
the throne from which God had been deposed. The 
especial aspect of religion which had been chosen to * 
illustrate its hatefulness yas on the eve of* becoming 
the soul of a creed which was {6 remodel human 
socjety, and open a new éra. The doctrine of humin 
sacrifice, which had exerted so strange and growing 
a fascination, was to lose os horifttenite retaining 
its ennobling influence. Ae emotions and the con- 
science were retonciled when God Htmself became 


His ofn victim... * % 
race . 
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SOCIETY IN ITALY IN THE LAST“DAYS 
OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
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HETHER free institutions create good citizéns, _ 


or whet conversely free institutions imply 

good citizens and wither“ap and perish as private 
virtue decays, is a. question which will continue to 
be agitated as long as political sotigty confinues. 
The science of history’ ought to answer it, but the 
science of histosy is silent or ambiguous where, if it 
“could tell us ‘anything at all, it would be able to speak 
decidedly. What is called the philosophy of history 
is, and can be, only an attempted interpretation of 
earlier ages by the modes of thought current in our 
“own; andthose modes of thought, being formed by 
the study of the phenomena wifich are actually sound 
us, are changed from era to cra., We read the past 
by the light of the present, ang the forms vary as 
the shudows fall, or as the point of vision alters, 
Those who have studied most conscientiously the 
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influences which have determined their own convie- 
tions will be fhe last to claim exemption from the 


*control of*forces which they recofnise as universal 


and irresistible. ‘The foreground of human life is 
the only part of it wltich we can examine with real 
exactness. | As the distance recedes details disappear 
in the Shade, or resqlye themsélves into outlines. 
We turn to contemporary, books and recor‘ls, but we 
lose in light and in connection ‘with present ex- 


. att * bt 
perience what we gain in minuteness. The accounts, 


of their own times which earlier wrisers leave to us 
are coloured in turn’ by thgir opinions, and we cannot 
80 reproduce the past, as to ‘guard against prejudices 
which governed,*those writers as rfuch #3 they govern 
ourselves, The cesult, even ‘to the kepnest historical 
sight, is no more than a picture Which Gach of us 


paints for himself ifpon the retina of hisown imagin--—~ °—" 


ation. Saale spl P 
These conditions of our nature warn us all, if we 
° 
are wise, against generalised views, of history. We 


form general views. Thijs, too, we canno$ help, tin- * 


less wp are ignorant o¥ the past altggether. But we 
receive them for what they are worth. They do not 
repose upon a knowlpdge of facts which can form the 


foundations of a science. We see certain objects; 


but we see them not as they were, but fore-shortened 


"mortals, on ae enables us to examine them 
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by the atmosphere of time. 
arrives in 6ur minds; has 


Thereforé it is thate 


by distance’and coloured 
The impression, before it 
been half created ‘by ourselves. 
from philosophy of history, from attempts t al 
the phenomena of earlier gefierations by Teens 
we turn with weariness 


o explain 


them to general principles, 
and distrust. We find moreginterest in taking ad- 
vantage df those rare occasions where we can apply 
a telescope to paftiqular incidents, and catch a sight 
of small fractions of the acfual doings of our fellow- 
in detailed pattern. Wamay ‘obtain little in this 
way to convince our judgment, but we can satisfy an 
innocent curiosity, ind Ye can somefimes see enough 
to put us on our guard hgainst universal concfusions, 

* We kiiow, ‘for instance (so far as we can speak of 


. knowledge of the general charactér of an epoch), that 


the early commonwealth of Rome was distinguished 
by remarkable purity of manners i, that the marriage 
tie was singularly respected; that the Latin yeomen, 
whfo were the back-bone of the community, were in- 
dustrious and lakorious, that tltey lived with frugality 
and simplicity, and brought” up their children in a 
humble fear of God or of the aif as rulers to whom 
they would one day have to give an aeons That 
the youth of a plant which grew so sturdily was ex: 
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ceptionally healthy is no more than we should natur- 
ally infer, and ¢hat the fact was 80 4 confirmed to us 
*both by legend and authentie record. The change 

of manners is assumed ‘by Some persops to have sits 


in with the Cmsars, 9 Virtue is supposed to have 


a. 


flourished 80 long as liberty survived, and the perfidy 
and profligacy of whigh we read with disgust in 
Tacitus and Juvenal are regarded as the offspring of 
despotism, With the general, stite of European 
mowils under the first centuries of the Empire we 
Tacit 
describe the society* of thy capital. 


and Juvenal” 
Of life in the 
country and in the provintial towns they tell us 


are extremely ill-acquainted. 


next to nothing” If we may presume that the Mes- 


An salinas’ had their imitators ifs the provinces; if we 


may gather from the Epistles of St,/Paut that the 


morals of Corinth fbr instance were not distinguished >" 


by any special excellenge, yet thgre was virtue or. 
desire of virtue enough in the world to make possible 


4 . 
; a the growth of Christianity. . 
Accident, on the othgr hand, has preserved the ° 


fragments of a drama%f real life, which was played 
out in the last days of the Republic, partly in Rome 
itself, partly in a pr incial city in South Italy, from 
which it would appear that the ancient mannets were 
already everywhere on the decline; that institutions 


a 


* The flesh and blood, the thoyghts that wreught in 
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suited to an’age when men were a law to themselves, 


could not prevent’ tiem from becoming? wicked if they 
were inclined, ané only eaved them from punishments 
when the had deserved it. *The broken pieces of 
the story leave much to be desired. The jections are 
preserved; the actors are little more than names. 
the brains the passions that boiled in the veins— 
these are dry as*the dust of a mummy from an 
Egyptian catacomb, Though generations pass away, 
however, the earth at least remains. We cannot see 
the old oi we cag stand where they stood ; 
we can look on the landcape on which they looked ; 
we can watch" the shadows of the olépds chasing one 
another on the same mountain slopes;” we can listen 
to the eveffastiiyg” music of the same water-falls; we 
<<an hear the same surf far off Breaking upon the 
beach. - e 
Let us rearspcrt ourselves then to the Neapolitan 
town of Larino, not far from the Gulf of Vénice, 
*In the remains of the amphitheatre we can re- 
cognise the Romgn hands tha once were labopring 
there. 
Let us imagine that it is the yfar 88 before Christ, 
when Gzsar was a boy of twelve, aia the Social 
War had just been ended by Sylla, and’ Marius had 
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fled from Rome, to moralise amidst the Tuins of 


Carthage. Lérino, like most of the Samnite towns, 
*had taken*part with the Patriots. Several of its most 
distinguished citizens haa falJen in battle. "They had 
been defeated, but théir cause had survived. Sum- 
moned to Asia to oppose Mithridates, Sylla had post- 
poned hfs revenge, andyhad conceded at least some of 
the objects for which the Jtalians had beef in arms, 
The leaders returned to their home, and their estates 
escaped confiscation. The two families of* highest, 
consequence in Larino were the mtii and the 
Aurii. Both were insmowfning. Lucius Cluentius, 
who had serene thei insurgent army i in Campania, 
had been killed at, Nola. Marcus’ Aurius had not 2 
turned to Tesint at the peace, and. ves supposed to 
have fallen in the North of Italy. ona political 
sympathies had drawn the survivors tbgether, and”~ 
they were further conntctel by raarriage. ‘Ther 
remained of the Qluehtii a widowed mother named 
Sassia, with two children, Aulus Cluentius Avitus, a 
boy of sixteen, and his sister Cluentia, a yedr younger. 
Dineay the mother ofthe Aurii, was a widow also. 
Dinea had been tha sister of Sassia’s husband, and 
was therefore herse/f a Oluentia, She had four 
children, all some years older than their coilsins— 
Marcus its whom she believed to be dead; 


oo 
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Numerius mean ; Cneus Magius Aurius} and a 
daughter, Mogias ; . 

The Aurii had other relations of the same name 
at Larino — Aurius Melinus, Caius Melinis, and 
several more. ‘The Cluentii évere the last of their 


yace. Both families were rich. The wealth which 


* had poured into Rome after tue conquest ‘of*the East 


had filter@d over Italy. These provincial magistrates 
lived in handsom® yillas, with comforts which would 
have made Cato shudder, ind waited upon by, re- 


tinues of a scandal had no harm to™” * 
he. 


) 
- 3 


say of either or Oluyptii.. They were honoured 
for their patriotism, anid beloved for their private 
viptues. of 2 ® 
A third family at Barino, the aa though 
also conndted ith the Aurii, belonged to the oppo- 
S«site faction. « Gr Oppianicus, the younger of two 
_ Aroiners, was married to TQinea’s daughter Magia. 
Statius Albinus Oppianicus, the elder, and the head 
of the clan, had been three times marsiede first to a 
* sisfer of Dinea, who had gied, leaving him with a 
son; next, to a Jady named Papia, who bore him a 
son also, and whom he had ivorced ; lastly, to 
Novia; who was for the comma with him and 
had bought him a third son, an infant He had 
squandered his own ffrtune and the fortune of his 
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. a se i sie, of ‘havitg poisoned, 
ig by his wits, and had figured 
*unpleasanthy in a late trial at Rome. A foolish 
youth of Larino, appropriatgly named Asinius, had 
come into possession ofa large sum of money. Like 
Tago, who made his fool his purse, Oppianicus took 
possession of Asinius, carried him to Rome to see the 
world, and launched him among the taverris and the 
gambling houses. A confeder rates Avilius, a Larinate 


alsop made a third in the party; and one night, 
When Asinius was absent with a sepa companion, 


4 


with whom they preheated that’he would remain 
till morning, Avilius affected, to be taken suddenly 
ill, and said that? he must eric Mis will, A notayy 
and witnesses were introduced» to wham the persons 
of Avilius and Asinius were alike unkown? Aviltus 


his name Asinius, and »thea recoyered. The tr 

Asinius was waylaid tnd killed a few days after. 
Oppianicus produced the will, claimed the estate, 
and obtained it—not, however, without some notice 
having, been drawn tothe matter wich might have 
ended unpleasantly for him. Suspicions had been 
aroused, it does notappear how. Avilius was ar- 
yested and earried before one of the city magistrates, 
to whem in his terror he confessed the truth. DPor- 


bequeathed all his* property to Oppiarticus, signed >** 7 
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tunately for Oppianicus, the magistrate was discreet 
and not inaccessible. The spoils wére divided and 
the affair was hushed tp, but it had naturally beet? 
much talked of at Lgrino. J Oppianicus had been 
looked on askance; in the mftter of fortune he was 
in a desperate condition, and he was on the look- 
out for the nearest means ofyimproving his cireum- 


stances, ~ 


. 
He wasa maif, it appears, of considerable personal 
attractions. He had made himself agreeable tg his 
“Tretheas wi ‘agia, and had seduced her. 
brother i caughtya feyet and suddenly died, 
leaving his share of the Aurian property to his 
bother Cnets Matius. e 
Cnwus Magius fell*ill also very soon after. He, 
perhaps, *suspéieted the cause of his sickness, At 
~* any rate heehad seen with alarm and suspicion his 
_ masts intimacy with » pewon of so questionable a 
character as Albinus Oppianjcus. His alarms were 
not diminished when her husband, Caius Oppianicus, 
* wd found dead in his beg, from some unexplained 
visitation ; and growing rapiflly worse, and feeling 
that his own end was not*far off, he sent for his 
sister, and in the presence of i mother Dinea he 
questiened her as to whether she way pregnant. 


? 


= 


She assured him that» it was so. She*half satisfied 


Here 
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him that she was herself j 
Caius Oppianieus, and not his Urother, was the 
father. He made a will bequeathing the whole 
inheritance which had “fallen to him to this’ child as 
soon as it should be bosn, He appointed his mother, 
Dinea, the guardian, lest Albinus Oppianicus hott 
interferes Tf the child should miscarry, or should 
not survive, Dinea and Magia were theneto divide 
the estates between them. red 


The arrangement had scarcely been completed 
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nnocent of /guitt, and that 


- “=™"vhen Cneus Magius died. Oppianicug then induced 


Magia to take a medigine which pfoduced abortion, 
Magia and Dinea became this coheiresses, and Oppi- 


anicus saw almost within his reach the “accumulated 


~ wealth ‘of the fitmily. he 


9. 
At this moment a stranger appeated mm Larilo 


who brought news*that the elder brother, Marcus . ===" 


Aurius, was still alive. ,Hehad not been laltetve> 


report ‘had said, but had been taken prisoner, and 
was confined with hard labour at a convict station in 


the North of Italy. The story was not improballe, » 


and the new-comer produced credible evidence of the 
truth of what he said. *He gave Dinea the names 


and addresses. of pyrsons who had seen Marcus 


Aurius, ang could find him. The hope thap she 


had still a son’ surviving came to comfort her in her 
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desolation, ‘an m ghe despatched friends to “discover 
him, purchase His release, and restore ‘him to her. 

So unpleasant'a discovery came inoppértunely for® 
the schemes of Oppianiqns ; but he lost neither heart 
nor presence of mind. He mide acquaintance with 
the stranger, purchased his help, and indyced him to 
vary his account, and throw Minea on a false scent.” 
He sent ofa confederate to gain the parties in the 
N orth and mislead the mother’ 3 messengers, while a 
ceertain Sextus Vibrius was despatched to obtain érue 
directions fro , to find out Marcus Aurius, and 
assassinate him. The gathe weg dangerous, however, 
so long as Dinea lived. , She had sash kinsmen in 
Larino who were powerful, and tq Whom she gnight 
possibly app: He fas aware that her suspicions 
would turn ye himself as soon as she should hear 
“"*that t her sort * could not be found, and he thought it 
Petter to anticipate futute tfouble by removing her 

at once. She was growing olf, apd her health had 
been shaken byssorrow and anxiety. Oppianious 
“recommended to her the asgistance of a physician of 
whose skill he professed to Shave had expesience. 
Dinea declined his advice, and seyt for another doctor 
from Ancona, whom Oppianicud had some difficulty, 
in gaining over to his purpose. He succeeded at last, 
however, with a bribe of four thousand pounds, and the” 


. 


— 
_ ceeded perfectly in averting suspicionsfrom himself, 
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Befote she died 


she, too, made*a will; but Oppianious destroyed it. 
His agents tn the North sent him word that his work 
had been successfully done. Dlurcus Aurius'had been 
found and killed, and all traces were destroyed by 
which his fate could be discovered. Oppianicus at: 
“once divdrced his present wife, married Magia, ind 
took possession of the estates in her name. ® 

He had played his cards skilfully ; but again, as 
with his adventure at ons, without haviag suc 


27 
unfortuntite woman was poisoned. 


Many eyes, no doubt, wee watching him. The 
Larinates could not see with” gomplaisance the entire 
disappearance of'on one of their most*honoured families, 
and the Aurian estates passitig into the hands of a 
blemished and peakrtgh adherent of) the Oligarchic 
faction. ‘The messengers sent by Dinex Yeporte ted that = 


they could not discover Marcas Aurizis; but PN 


found that secret efforta had been made to battle them. 
They haa ascertained that Oppianiens had been con- 
cerned in those efforts, apd they wrote to Lariho, 
chargigg him with foul play. Dinea being dead, 
the letters were taken to the nearest relative of the 
fiunily, Auriys Meli 

This Aurius ais had already appeared before 
the Larinate public i in a not very creditable manner. 


— 
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Soon aftertthe death of her father he had married 
Cluentia, daughttr of the widow Sass, and sister of 
Aulus Cluentius Avitusa Sassia, who was ® licentious» 
unprincipled weman, became “enamoured of her son- 
in-law. Under the ancient Reman law, the marriage 
tie had been as indissoluble as in the strictest Chris- 
tian community. But the resraint of marriage, like 
every other check on the individual will, had gone 
down before the Progress of democracy. To divorce 
a‘wile was now as easy as to change a dress. The 


“Closest —. no longer an obstacle to a new 
Sass! 


sucegeded in enchanting her 
son-in-law. The daugfter was divorced, and the 
mother was iftstalled in her place. * 


connection. 


Public opinion, thowsh degenerate, was not entire- 
ly ‘corrupted. “The world of Larino considered itself 


oes outraged by avhat it still regardetl as incest. Aulus 


J at@aus, the son, took his mpther’s conduct so much 
to heart that he refused to gee either her or her 
husband, and the domestic scandal had created dlmost 
*as such agitation as the tragedy of Dinea and her 
children. The tyo vicious Mest were now to unite, 
Aurius Melinus, Bechiace to rfcover the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, put himself forwded to demand justice 
against the murderers of his kinsmen. "He called a 
public meeting; he regd aloud in the fissembly the 


. 
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letters from the North denouncing Oppiatious He 
demanded an ifhmediate i investigation. Tf his cousin 


Marcus wa¢no longer alive, he charged Oppimmeus 
with having re | him, = 

Suspicions already Pife ened to certainty. The 
people rose, They rushed to Oppianicus’s house to 
seize and tear him in pieces. Exceptional villains 
appear at times to be the gpecial care of Providence, 
as if they had a work given them,{o @o and might not 
ieee Perle till it was accomplished. Oppianicus hgd fled’; 
“"Tand unhappily a political revolution Lad. not only” 
"provided him with a sure refuge, fit with means yet 
more fatal of adding to his cimes. While Sylla was 
fighting Mithridates in Asia, Marius had returned to 
a seventh Constilship, and theremocracy had enjoyed 
a brief and sanguinary triumph; bw Marius was 


. 


dead, and Sylla had returned a conqueyor, and the  cocsmmmeemen, 


name of every eminent pdvgcate of popula¥ ights, 
was now entered on a proscription list. » Sylla’s lieu- 
tenanf, Quintus J Métellus, was encamped not far from 
Larino. Oppianicus threw himself on Metellus’ 's 
protection, representigg “himself, perhaps, as the 
victim of a popular contmotion. Metellus sent him 
on to the Dictator, aya from Sylla he received a com- 
mission to purge Larino of its suspected citizens, to 


remove the neagistrates, and to,execute every one Ww ho 
VOL, TL, 18 
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had been connected with the Marian faction. 
haste of the time he was allowed to draw the list of 
the proscribed himself, and to enter uponit both his 
open enemies and the accomplices of his anes 
whose too intimate acquainténce with him he had 
reason to fear. Aurius Melinus perished, and every 
remaining member of the Arian kindreds ‘Sextus 
Vibrius perished, who had been his instrument in 
hiding the traces of Marous Aurius and murdering 
him. The proscribed were Seized and killed without 


In the 


being allowed to speak; and thus at one blow Oppi-—=— 


anicus was able 0 rid kjmself of every one whose 
vengeance he had to feaf, and of the only witness by 
whom the worst of his crimes could de brought home 
to him. ~ fot © 

For hs seryices to Sylla he was probably rewarded 


Sanaa aes out pf. ‘the estates of hisayictims, and by a 


T enormous crimes, which even in that bad 
time it is to be hoped could hot be easily paralleled, 
he had become the inmost opulent dnd most powerful 

< citizen of his native town. 

Oppianicus had obtained alj that he had desired, 
but he found, as All mortals find, that the enjoyment 
had been in the pursuit—that fhe peng when won 
still failed to give perfect satistaction. * Happiness 
Was still flying betore him—almost within ‘his grasp, 
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but still eluding it. Perhaps the murder of her hus- 


band; her mother, and her brothers, may have sate 


* uneasily pon Magia. At tmy rite he had grown 


weary of Magia. She too yas nowecleared away to 
make room for a mofe suitable companion. On the 
death of Aurius Melinus, Sassia was again a widow, 
and Dypianicus became a guitor for her hand. “It > 
was true that he had killed her husband, bftt he swore, 
like Richard, that he had doneyit*to help her to a 
beter husband.’ It was Sassia’s ‘heavenly face? 


wr which had set him on, and Sassia listened, not un- 


favourably. There were détficulfits, however, which 
had first to be removed. Sassia was rich, and ina 
position to make conditions. Oppianitus had thyee 
childr@n, whote. mothers shé smay haye disliked, or 
whom she expected that she would’ fri inf her way. 
She was willing te tolerate the eldest, avho bore his» 


father’s name, but she wfused to qparry him till the 


two little ones had begn removed. 

The horrible woman was showing herself a suit- 
able mate for Oppianicug, Her wealth, ker pergon, ® 
perhaps this-tast proog of the hardiness of her dispo- 
sition, determined him® to secure her on her own 
terms. One of his Yjttle boys was being brought up 
with his mother at Theano. He seng for the ahild to 
Larino. In‘the night it was gaken ill and died, and 


ae. 
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to prevent fnquiry into the manner of its death, the 
body was burnt Before dawn the next morning. Two 
days after the other little boy died with as mys-e 
terious suddenness ; and Sassia became Oppianicus’s 
wife. e . 
The people of Larino shuddered and, muttered. 
‘They could not challenge theefavourite of Sylta, the 
chief magistrate of the town, who had the local 
authority in his*hapds and the confidence of the 


Dictator at Rome; but thty shrank from contact 


with him. They avoided both him and his wife a= 


if they had the plaSue. Young Cluentius especially 
held aloof from his mother more sternly than ever, 
and would nefther speak to her nor #e her. 
At length Sylla diege; the middlg Alasses tlfrough 
Italy drew thély Breath freely again, and at Larino as 
elsewhere the people could venture to make their 
voices héird. There wag in the town an ancient and 
* venerable college of Priests of Mars, a sort of Cathe- 
dral Chapter. The priests had obfained the Reman 
«franchise aga result of the Italian war. It had been 
confirmed to them by Martusy It had been taken 
away again by Sylla, And rw that Sylla was gone, 
2 deputation from the town was gent to the Senate to 
petition for its restoration. el bs députation, as 
one of its members, went young Aulus ‘Cluentius, 


. 


*tion of the rights of the Chapter. 


. 8 ’ 
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who was then acquiring fame as a public speaker, 
and he soon attracted notice at Rome by his vindica- 
* Oppianicus, who 
had been Sylla’s instrument im carrying ont the dis- 
franchisement in Lartno, had his own good reasons 
for dreading to see his work overthrown. With the 


restoration of political diberty municipal self-govérn- > 


ment would be restored long with it. ‘He feared 
Cluentius on personal grounds Ps Well as political. 
He, saw in him his future accuser, and he had*a 


‘w'T"further motive of another kind for wishing to destroy 


him. Oluentius had not yet mfée his will, for he 
would not leave his ‘fortun® to his mother, and he 
could not bring ltimself to make adisposftion in which 
her nme shold, not be memtjoned. fz the absence 
of a will she was his heir-at-law. * Ie’ wa¥ but éne 


more murder, and@ Oppianicus would at once quit, 


himself of a dangerous, antygonist, gratify“his wife, 
and add the lands of the Cluentii to the vast estates 
whielt he had acctimulated already. 
Cluentius was out of health. ‘Cleophantus, chee 

physician byachom hp was attended, was a man of 

a 7. 
eminence and charactew, whom it was unsafe to ap- 
proach by the meat which he had used so suecess- 
fully in the*poisoning of Dinea. But Cleophantus 


hod a slave who worked in his laboratory, whom Op- * 


4 
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pianicus caleulated on finding corruptible, and the 


assistant by whom medicines are madeeup is in muh 
cases as useful as his principal. He did net think it © 
prudent td appegr in person, but a patrician friend, 


one of the Fabrieii, undertook ¢he business for him; 


and Fabricius felt his way with the slave throbgh his. 


© tresdiman Scamander. rs — 
Villains have an instinct for recognising one 
another, and raréty make mistakes in the character 
of*the persons whom they fiddress. The necessary 


fact, however, yas wanting to Scamander; and in = 


the class of wretcl83 whovere bought like sheep in 
the market, and might We flung at pleasure into the 
fishponds to féed the aristocrats’ langpreys, a degree 
of virtue was found at lyst which wag 6 bring Oppi- 
aniéus’s atzocitis toa close. Diogenes—so the slave 
_gvas called received Scamanders overtures with 
apparent Sequiescence. He ligtened, drew Scamander 
on to reveal the name of his, employers, and then 
whispered the story to his master. “Cleophantug car- 
ciedeit to Cluentius. An honest senator, Marcus 
Bibrius, was taken into couns@ ; and-tHmwas a ‘eed 
that Oppianicus should be played with till he had 
committed himself, when punislfnent could at last: 
overtake him. Diogenes kept up his correspondence 
with Scamander, and Promised to adntinister the 


¥ 
; 
A 
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poison a8 soon as he was provided with materials. Tt 
Was -arranged *that Oluentius should purchase Dio- 


| Benes, that he might have a skilled’ attendant to wait 


upon him in his illness, Thg conspiracy would then 


F be carried on under *Cluentius’s own roof, where 


the proceedings could be conveniently watched, and 
converStions be overlteardy Oppianicus was’ out- 
maneeuvred at last. Both he and Fabricius were 
tempted to betray themselves, Be’ poison was con- 
veyed to Diogenes; the money which was*to pay, 


. . “Yor the murder was brought to him, and received in 


the presence of concealed Witnesses. The criminals 
were caught red-handed, withput room for denial or 
concealment. They were seized dnd denounced, and 
brought to immetliate trial. "> * 

Horrible crimes have, unfortunatay, been ) fe 
quent in this world that they have n8 permanent ?~ 
interest for us; and, unless tiey hawe been embalmed 
in poetry, or are presewved by the exceptional genius 
of accomplished historians, the memory of them 
rarely survives a single generation. The tragedies . 
of Laripetould have*passed into @blivion with the 
lives of those who had witnessed and shuddered at 
thei. Postgrity, itt cared to recollect, would have 
had their ouriosity and their sense ofjustice sttisfied 
if they could’ have learned that the chief villain was 


e ° 
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e 


detected arfd punished at last; and to revive an in- 
terest in a detailed chapter of human wickedness 
after nearly twor thousand years wouldshave beene 
alike superfluoys and imposstble. The story, howe 
ever, now assumes features ¢f deeper amportanees 
Oppianicus and his victims are nothing to ts. The 
© wiséumd fall of the Roman Gommonwealth seof un- 
dying consequence to the political student; and other 
thousands of yelrs will still have to pass before we 
shall cease to study the mos minute particulars which 


‘vill interpret {o us so remarkable a phenomenon. The" 


judicial investigatin inte the crimes of Oppianicus 
was to form an illustratidn of the incurable corruption 
of the Romazt Senate; and that Senate’s most brilliant 
member—better knowgt to English, ‘fe than 
the most-tistin itished modern classic (Kikero they 
« now call him; but we are too olf to learn the new 
nomenclature) —yas to he {he principal instrument 
in exposing it. 
Criminal trials at Rome were sonducted béfore a 
© vody of jydges or jurymen, the selection of whom 
had been one of the chief subjects~f--agntention 
during the recent political struggles. The privileged 
orders affected to fear that justife would be degraded 
if the administzation of it was extended «to persons 
who were incompetent for so honourable an office. 


aa 
* “made one of the most lucrative situations which the 


. 
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The people complained that their lives and properties 
were- unsafe inthe hands of proud, extravagant, and 
*venal arisfocrats, The Serfators “declared that if 
members of their own ordey had not been always 
pure, the middle classe? would be found immeasurably 
worse. The middle classes, without laying claims 
to supefior virtue, protested that the Senators Tad 
already descended to the lowest depths of the abyss 
of dishonesty. ? 

That the office of a judge, at any tate, might be 


State had to offer became Poaren in a prosceution 
which happened about the same time of the Pretor 
Verres for th, plynder of Sicily. In the trial vf 
Verres. it was proved that the’ governay of a Roman 
province under the Republic, looked én hia] period! of 
office as an opportunity of making his fortuge by ex- ” 
tortion and the public salt of Justice.» To be successful, 
he must carry: -off three times as much booty as he 
Bepeced to be allowed to retain. » A third had to | 
be bestowed in bu puying the goodwill of the consuls,” 
tribuncesfid other maBistrates a third in corrupting 
the juries, when he was called to account by the 
pillaged proyincials} the remaining part only he 
might caletlate on keoping for himself. ‘ 

The Court which was to try the case of the Larin- 


e oe 
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ates was ebmposed of thirty-two Senators’ Caius 
Gracchus had granted the jury-right to the Equites ; 
but it had agaitl beert taken from thent by Sylir* 
The judges were now, exclusively patticians, the 
purest blood of which Rome hdfl to boast. Scamander, 
Fabricius, and Oppianicus were indicted successively 

iring the murdeg of @luentius. The Pisoners 
were tried®separately. Though rumour had caught 
hold of some features of the story, the circumstances 
Were generally unknown. “Oppianicus, throughs his 


-=— 
wealth and conaections, had secured powerful patrons; - 


and Cicero, who “Tarelytook part in prosecutions, 
was retained in the first instance to defend Sca- 
mgnder.  ~ 5 $ rn 
Publius Canutius opened tists case for Cluentius; 
and Cicero, thaagh he exerted himself to the utmost; 
“= very soon di§covered that he had’ a bad cause. The 
evidence was abselutely*contlusive. Scamander was 
condemned, and Fabricius wae brought to the bar. 
Cicero withdrew from the case and contented himself 
* with watching it. Fabrivius’s Wheto Cepasius, 
took his place as gdvocate ; buf with no 10 bett@euccess, 
Fabricius, too, was emvisted! but with a slight 
difference in the form of the résult. A unanimoug 
. verdict was givéh against Seamander ; a i stngle Sena- 
tor, called Stalenus, voted for the acquittal of Babri- 
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cius. There was no more doubt of his guilt than of 
his freedman’s® The evidence against them both 
was the same. Stalenus had not been bribed, for 
Fabricius was poor ; but he intended, to intimate to 
the rich Oppianicus that he was open to an arrange- 
ment whén his own turn should come on. 

States was a man of Consequence. He hadfeen 
quistor, and aspired to the higher offices*of State. 
He had obtained some notoriety ip a fecent evel case 
in which one of the parties was a certain Safinius | 


-Btella. Safinius had the worst of the argument, eae 


Stalenus had boasted that fo®a round sum of money 
he could purchase a verdict notwithstanding. The 
money was giyen"to him, but Safittius lost his cause, 
and ill-hatured ‘persons had whispered that Stalenus 
had kept it for himself. Such a trangagtion, Towever, 
if successful and untletected, might pass for astroke > 
of cleverness. At all events»the suspicions attached 
to it Dad not inter feredswith the further employment 
of this'i ingenious young nobleman. ,He was merely 
observed, and anything sipgular in his conduct was 
set down serROMET tive. . 

Oppianicus’s case might well be considered des- 
perate. Scampnder atid Fabricius had been accessories 
only to a single attempt at mur der. ‘Phe past history 
of Oppianicus had probably beea alluded to generally 


eB 
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in the preliminary trials. He would starid at the 
bar an object of “general abhorrence f6r various other 
enormities, and the préofs which had been sufficier® 
to condemn his accomplices ‘vould tell with tenfold 
force against their instigator,¢whose past career had 
been so dark. In the vote of Stalenus only some 
Filter of hope remajned.e The Court aeSurned 
for a fewsdays. In the jnterval Oppianicus made 
Stalenus’s acqiintance, and they soon understood 
_one another. Stalenus told him frankly that, his 


situation was a difficult one, and would probably bf. 


expensive. The® judges who had condemned the 
other prisoners would commit manifest perjury if they 
agquitted Oppianieus. Public feel® 
they would he exposed to general, opprobritm, and 


ing excited, 


they woitid reguire to be well paid for their services, 


“————« Still, however, he thought it thight be managed. 


He knew his men, andche eonsidered that he could 
secure fifteen votes out of the thirty-two, which in ad- 
dition to his own would be sufficient. Money only 
* wis necessary: each vote yould require £400. 

Oppianicus’s, fortune would be Oftittie~age to him 
if he was convicted. Being‘a Roman citizen, he was 
not liable to a sentence of ddith from a criminal 
court, but exile and a fine amounting, nearly to 
confiscation were aasbad or possibly’ worse, He 
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assented to Stalenus’s terms, and paid int8 his hands 
46400. ° * 
+—It was wnderstood by this time that a negotiation 
with the prisoner was Soing forward, Stafenus had 
felt his way, dropping hints here and there in what- 
ever quarter they were likely to be operative, and at 
lengtfS#te corruptible ffteey had given conditioffal 
assurances that they might be relied on» But the 
terms, as he expected, were hig! very little would 

be left for himself; and he began to reflect that with 


. Perfect safety he might keep the whole of it. The 


honest part of the jury would, he thought, un- 
Those who had 
agreed to sell their consciences would be so angry jf 


doubtedly vote for a conviction. 


they were now disappointed that he might count on 
them with equal certainty, and it Would bE in vain 
that after a verdi&t of guilty such m wretch as » 
Oppianicus would appeal, to public pinion. ” No one 
would believe him, ng one would pity him. Thus 
the night before the trial came on he informed his 
friends upon the jury thag Oppianicus had, changed ° 
his opened wo money .was forthcoming. 
They were as exasperated as he hoped to find them. 
Ho was himself noi suspected, and they met the 
next day ip ‘court with a most virtyious resclution 
that justice should not be baulked of its object. 


e eo. 
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The +dhing in a Roman trial was either? open or 
secret, as the Sourt might decide for itself.- Op- 
pianicus not relying too pentoatly on his friends, até 
anxious hot tobe cheated of*the wares for which he 
had paid, demanded that eaclf judge should give his 
verdict by word of mouth. The tribune Guinotias, 


iid vas secretly his fends supported hinfofad his 


request Was agreed to. [very one was aware that 
there had been brikery, and the members of the jury 
who were open to bribes were generally well known. 


It was, of course, assumed that they would vote for - 3 


an acquittal, and® Btalets and his friends were ob- 
served with contemptuous curiosity, but without a 
doubt of what their judgment woulll 

It happened thateStalenus was: the first to vote, 
and two of hig intimate associates were the second 


~ + and third. ©To the astonishment of every one, all 


three without the slighteste hesitation voted guilty 
The rest of the judges, or rather the Tespectable por- 
tion of them, were utterly bewildered. The Rieay 

of “corruption implies thate men who take bribes will 
generally fulfil .their contraft, nor agaifsdo men 
usually take bribes to vote according to their real 
convictions. They were aatordd that Stalenus had 
been torrupted*by some one to give a fiflse verdict. 
They thought he had teen corrupted by Oppianicus ; 
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but he had voted against OV batege ie had voted 
for Cluentius, “therefore it seemed he must have been 
iriucd by Cluentins, agd Oppianieus might, be inno- 
cent after all. Thus arguedéhe outside public almost 
universally, having heard the story but imperfectly, 
Thus argued even a section of the judges themselves. 
and in their confusion five offthe more honest of them 
actually voted for Oppianieus’s acquittal, “Phe larger 
number concluded at last that “fey must go by the 
evidence. Stalenus and his friends might have taken. 


* money from Cluentius. a 5 might have been 


afraid to trust himself entirely to Mus justice of his 
cause. But corruption could not alter the truth. 
Oppianicus Was “auquestionably guilty, and he was 
condemned by a large majority. = 

He for his part was banished, eter that 
he was betrayed, bat unable, as Stalenus expected, to: 
obtain a remission of hi§ sentence. ° In modern eyes 
such 2 punishment wus immeasurably too lenient. 
To a Roman who wanted courage te end his misfor- 
tunes with his owny han® exile wa held*to be the 
most <n Cmsarapleaded against 
the execution of the arcomplices of Catiline, that 
death ended all things. He would have them live 


and suffer,* ‘Life,’ said Cicero on tlre present ocea- 
sion, ‘ was worse than death td Oppianious. No one 
> ry ‘ 
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believed any longer the old wives’ fable of Tartarus, 
Death would be fut a happy release # him.’ He left 
Rome to wander’ about Italy, as if marked with-w 
curse, Sassia followed pim to torment him with her 
reproaches and infidelities, "One day as | he was 
riding his horse threw him. He was qorely in- 
jured and died. f ° 
So ended Qppianicus.e So, however, did not 
end the consequencd, of his various villanies. Politi- 
cal passions were again rising. The people in Rome 


° 
and out of it*were clamouring to the skies against -_ 


the iniquities of the Senfte. The story went abroad 
that a senatorial jury fad again been bribed; and 
being without dethiled knowledge "ofthe case, the 
Roman populace rushed naturally to the conelusion 
that an innoceft man had been condemned. Oppi- 
anicus had protested against the Verdict, and had de- 
nounced his judges. It was enough. The verdict 
was indisputably corrupt, and a corrupt verdict, as a 
matter of course,-must be a false verdict. ® 


*  “Quinetius the tribuneg Oppianicus’s friend, en- 
couraged the agitation. It he ais not 


to be neglected of bringing the Senate into disrepute, 
Thrice he harangued the General Assembly in the 
Forum. He inisted that the degraded * patricians 
should be stripped onc& more of the privileges which 
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they abused. 
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Cluentius’s name Hecaiie & by-word. 
He who in hisehumble way had beén the champion 
ef-his own townspeople was identifiéd with the hated 
senatorial monopoly. *So furious were thf people 
that for eight years, Gicero says, they would not so 
much as Tisten to a word that could be said for him, 
Every Senator who hadevoted for Oppianicus’son- 
demnation was prosecuted under the Jeary Laws, 
Some were fined, some were expelled From the Senate 
by the Censors. One of them, Caius Egnatias, was 
Gisinherited by his father. The Senatg itself was in-_ 


” yited to condemn its own member’, Not daring to 


refuse, the Senate saved itf conscience by a wise 
generality, and plssed a resolution that” any persqn 
or persons who*had been instrumental go corrupting 
public justice had been guilty of a “hyinous” offence. 
Finally Cluentius htmself was brought to trial, and 
so hot was public feelingagaiast him that Cicero was 
obliged to confine his defence to a legal technicality. 
The law, he said, was for the restraint of corruption 
in the juries. The juriesgunder Sylla’s constitutfon 
could consist*0i Stiators only, and Clpentius being an 
Eques, the law could not*touch him. 

Gradually the outcry died away, melting into {he 
general Geen of indignation whichein a few*y 


swept away the constitution, and under new forms 
vou, Mr, 19 
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mude justice possible again. But the final act of the 


Cluentian drama had still to be playéd out. Again 
Cluentius was to appéar before a tribuhal of . Ro? 
man judges. Again Cicero was to defend him—no 
longer under a quibble, but‘ on the merits of the 
whale ease, into which at last it was. possible to 
enter. rr 

From ‘the speech which Cicero delivered on this 
occasion we have Yyathered our story. It is not a 


favourdble specimen of his oratorical power. ‘Phere 


is no connectifn in_the events. There is no order of . 
.o= 


time. We are hurried from date to date, from place 
to place. The same > penson is described under different 
nfmes; the same ‘neident in differept words. The 
result is a mfass of treads so knotted, twisted, and 
: fiends that only patient labour can sort them out 
into intelligible arrangement. 

What Cicero*lacks in method, however, he makes 
up Im earnestness. 
affected by the combination of atrocities and misun- 


derstandifigs by which am innocent, well-deservin 
& 
man was likely to be orersitea Ts 
The various lovers of Siti had been either mur- 
dered or had died, or had deserted her. She had 


lost much of hét ill-gained fortunes, She"had grown 
too old for the furthtr indulgence of hee Pleasant 


He wa’ eyidently supremely ; 
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vices One desire alone remained, and ad devoured 
the Yest—a desire for revenge upon her son Oluentius, 
“hr the prejudiced condition of public feeling at 
Rome, any wily accusations against’ him might be 
expected to obtain a hearing. Having escaped the 
prosecutions for the bribery of the judges, he 
charged with having fhurdSred one of his hi. 
whose property he hoped* to inherit, The attempt 
was clumsy and it failed, Thesfriend was proved tp 
}avé died where Cluentius could have had no access 
to him; and a nephew, and_nob Clufntius, was his 
heir. The next accusation was of having tried to 
poison the surviying son of Oppianicuy Cluentius 
and the younger Oppianicus had been together at*a 
Another” youth Sho, yvas also 
present there had died a few days Idler, and it was 
alleged that he il drunk dy mistake from a cup 
which had been prepar ed for Sassif’s stepson. But 
againgthe evidence brdéke down. There was no proof 
that the death was caused by poisoh, or that Cluen- 
tius was in any way reonntcted with it. 

The feuraed woman, though twee baffled, would 


festival of Larino. 


not abandon her object. In both instances proof of 


malice had been wanting. Cluentius had no object 
in perpetrating either of the crimés of which she 
had accused vit Tf he had ‘no grudge against the 


—. 
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young Oppianiens, however, he had undoubtedly 
hated his father, and she professed to ‘have discovered 
that the father had not died, as had beech spore 
. by the fall front his horge, fue had been ipsa by 
a cake which had been administered to hin. at Cluen- 
tius’s instigation. The method in which, Sassia went 
fowmik to make out Yer @se throws a meh and 
hideous lifht on the Roman administration of justice 
in the last days oNjiberty. She produced two wit- 
tResses ho were both slaves. To one of them, Nicos- 


tratus, a Greek, she owed an old grudge. He had 4 


belonged to Opplanieatthe elder, and had revealed 
certain infidelities of hers cine had led to inconve- 
nience. ‘The othef, Stratd, was thé slave of a doctor 
who had atgended @ppianicus afer his accident. 
Since neither§of these men were willing to say 
what she réquired them to say of their own accord, 
she demanded ascordint totcustom that they should 
be tortured, The Roman lay did not acknowledge 
any rights in these human chattels: a slave on the 
day of his bondage ceasedeto baa man. Nicostratus 
and Strato werg racked till®the execitWM™mers were 
weary, but nothing could bs extracted from them. 
A distinguished advocate who was pregent, and was 
not itfsensible pity, said that the slaves were being 
‘ortured not to make them tell the truth, but to make 
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R them lie. The court took the same ew and they 
2 were. released. @ C 
ee. Once more Sassia was défeated, but she waited 
her opportunity. Three years later, ¢he orator Hor- 
- tensius, a general prof&ctor of rogues, was elected to 
the consulate. The vindictiveness with which she 
+ had Comet forward as the Prepecutrix of her owff’ gon 
had injured her cause. She made. one fiore effort, 
and this time she prevailed on the, young Oppianicus, 
whg had meanwhile married her daughter, te appear 
Th her place. She had purchased Sérato after his 
escape from the torture, anéPad power of life and 
death over him. He had murdered a fellow slave; 
and it was alleged that when he confessed to this 
crime” he had’ cenfessed to the othergilso. He was 
crucified, and to prevent his telling inconvenient 
truths upon the créss, his tongue was cht out before * 
he was nailed upon it. eOnsthe styength of his pre- 
tended deposition, a griminal process was once more™= 
instituted against Cluentius before a Roman jury. 
The story had by this tie become so notorious, “and * 
the indignutioi®of th® provinces hgd been so deeply 
roused, that deputations from every town in the south 
of Italy came to tho Capital to petition in Cluentius’s 
favour. How the trial ended is unknown. ‘It may 
be hoped thit he was acquitted—but it is uncertain. 
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Innocent nfen haye suffered by millions in this world. 


As many guilty ‘wretches have escaped, and seemed 
to triumph; but the vengeance which follows upone 
evil acts*does not sleep betause individuals are 
wronged. The penalty iS exacted to the last farthing 
from the community which permits injustite to be 
° 
dorfe And the Republigan Gommonwealth wtfome 
was fast Gilling the measure of its iniquities. In 
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another half-ceNtuyy perjured juries and corrupted 
thagistrates had finished thir work; the world could 
endure them po longer, and the free institution? 
which had been ¢Rtedmiration of mankind were 
buried under the throne*f the*Cisars. 
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HE men of genius who had tha ‘nitsfortune, under 

» the later Roman Etnperors, to be blind, to thé 
fnth of Christianity have been punished by a neg- 
lect which they do not whollyd@ser've. With Tacitus 
the era closes in which a Rotnan of ability has been 
allowed to have*shut his eyes to the light without 
wilful *sin. TRenceforward al] men of satelleneal 
reputation who remained unconverted. aver Ween héld 
guilty by Christendom of deliberate unbelief. Their , 
writings have been thrown aside as either mischievous 
or useless. The age itself and the character of their 
conteihporaries has been left to be described by the 
Fathers of the Church; and unless for special ma- ¢ 
sons, or by-oxcoptionab and curious students, the last 
representatives of the oft classical literature remain 
generally unread. Nor is this neglect diminishing 
or likely fo" diminish. When modgrn books were 
searce, any writing which had, yalue in it was prized 
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at its true fvorth. Plutarch was Shakespeare’s chief 
authority for his’Greeks and Romanse Men of cul- 
ture, who were weary of the quarrels between Cathow 
Ties and Protestants, preferred the calmer ptmoepherg 
of Marcus Aurelius and Epictétus. The lofty spirit- 
ualism of the ‘Alexandrian Platonists was a favourite 
fooffssith the Cambridge philosophers of the-éven- 
teenth cembury. | The exacting demands of modern 
literature, howe¥eiwleave inadequate leisure for the 
study of even the most acc$mplished of the classical 
writers. Modgrn languages encroach more and moT® 
on the old domatn Otireek and Latin, and either 
divide the schools with® them’ or threaten to expel 
them altogether. Whe ready quotation from Horace 
has disappeared fromsociety and ,aBnost frdm the 
Schate Hofise® | Still less of leisure has been left for 


« the less polished, if not less interesting, writers of 


the succeeding centuries ; and except an occasional 


= metaphysician, who makes excursions into Proclus or 


Plotinus, or an anti-Christian controversialist, who 


© goés for assistance to the fragments of Celsus or 


Porphyry, it is rare that any one Wndessaside into 
the pages of authors who arélooked on as degenerate 
classics of dangerous tendency, without the literary 
merit which might compensate for their spiritual de-~ 
ficiency. 


| 
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Our indifference costs us more than we are aware 
of. It is supremely desirable that We should be ac- 
quainted with the age in which Christianity became 
the creed of civilised mankind, and we learh but vat 
the truth from the Oltistian Fathers. Whether we 
regard Christianity as a miracle from’ without, or as 
developett from within, Out gf tite conscience dffd in- 
tellect of man, we perceive, at any Pate, That it grew 
by natural causes, that it commexled itself by argu- 
ment and example, that *it was received or rejected 
Recording to the moral and mental condition of those 
to whom it was addressed. We shall understand the 
history of its triumph only When we see the heathen 

world as the heathgn world saw itself. The most in- 
dispensable guides in such an’imquiry are the writers 
who remained unconvinced. Nor is ¥ uninteresting 
to see why they Were unconvinced, of how, when * 
they noticed its existence, the new greed appeared to 


them. a 


. oJ 

We invite our readers to forget their prejudices, 
and to accompany ys, so far as our fewepages ‘vill * 
allow, on an exffeditio& into Lucian, Every one has 
heard of Lucian’s name; nine people out of every 
ten, if asked who Lucian was, would be ready with 
an answer that he was a scoffer andean atheist, and 
in that answer would show decisively that they had 
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never read‘ a page of him. The censure: ‘and the 

ignorance rise frém the same source. @n the strength 

of a Dialogue, which hes been proved to ke spuriaus,e 
Liacian bis bean denounced ‘as a direct enemy of 
Christianity. Lucian is ‘Suppofed to have encouraged 

with his satires the hatred which took shale in the 

perSteutions. He has ben, ¢herefore, spokemedf sys- 

tematicallyaas a special ryant of Satan, as a person 

whose company “iteent people were bound to avoid. 

* Yet Lucian, in his genufae writings, mentions the 

Christians but_once, and then only as a simple-min®® 
ed sect whose credulttymade them the easy dupes of 
quacks and charlatans. *He had looked at Christian- 

ity, and had“passed it by as one af the thousand illu- 

sions Fhih yere sprjaging like mu$hrooms Sn the 


hotbed of <Grégo-Asiatic speculation. The abomina- 


. tions of pagenism and the cant of the popular philo- 


sophers were the real ohjectg of his detestation ; and, 
so far as epeioeened the common enemys the Fathers 
and Lucian were fighting on the same side. ‘Yet it 
ig doubtful, whether, had they known him as he was, 
he would have been regarded) as eeveloome ally, or 
otherwise as anything but itftolerable to them. The 
lightning-like mockery with which Lucian strikes at 
folly and imposture was unfavourable, owavae legi- 
timate its objects, to the generation of a believing 
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spirit. To the Fathers the pagan cultus ‘vas a wor- 
ship pf devils, éo Lucian it was a dYshonest or base 
affectation jeand his dissecting: knifercuts occasionally . 
into ‘theories where thelr own nerves were*suscept- 
ble. His detestation of falsehood was p passion. No 
kadov Webbos, no edifying falsehood, n6 ideal loveli- 
ness Sesetpposed benefigent gnfluence to be devfyed 
from illusion could blind his ‘judgmept ov=seduce his 
allegiance to truth. He lived in/an age when the 
estalished creeds were 2 mockery, and philosophy’ 


Wis a juggle of words; when itineragt thaumatur- 


; gists, like Proteus or Apollo Were the favourites 


of emperors and were regarded by millions upon 
millions as representatives or intearnations of the 
gods ; ‘while Pee tens and rien of thg world were 
labouring in desperate conservatismy Yo “keep the 
pagan religion on its feet, for fear society should fall 
to pieces if it was openly confessed to be untrue. 
With this ignoble tern gr and with the quackery and 
dishonesty which were the inevitable fruit of it, Lu- 
cian lived in perpetpal yar, striking at at witlf a 
pungency of satife whi¢h is perhaps yithout its equal 
He has the keenness of Voltaire, the 
disguised behind his jests, of 


in literature. 


moral indignation, 
Swift; bute while Lucian, no moreathan Swift or 


Voltaire, will spare the scoundrel any single lash 
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which is his ave he, like Shakespeare, has still a 
pity for the poor wretch, as if to be @ scoundrel was 
Litself the sharpést of ‘penalties. Whea Charon’s 
beet-load®of ghosts is carried before the judgment 
bar of Rhadamanthus, a DP powettal nobleman is found 


_ among them who had exhausted the list of possible 


hum depravities  cftueltf? and avarice, “plattony 
and lust intulged beyond fhe limits of nature. Wit- 
ness after tae ‘Eeposes te to the dreadful truth. His 
bed tells its tale of horrors.” His lamp, unable te say 
what had been done in daylight when it was nol 
present, details its eitalogne of midnight orgies. 
Each crime, discovered or undiscovered, was sup- 
pesed to leave its Scar upon the sorfl. -The prisoner, 
being ordereg to strip, diaclonee a person so ‘wealed 
and marked ‘4 that the natural substance of it was no- 
where visilie. Rhadamanthus ‘exclaims in horror 
for some new pupishment adequate to such enormous 


-villany. A poor cobbler stagding by alg te that 


justice will be yindicated sufficiently if the ‘cup of 
Lethe, wkich eavh shade qvas permitted to drink as 
he passed from the dread trifunal;Should in this in- 
stance be withheld. To remember what he had done 
in life would be retribution enough for the worst of 
crimifials, without further torture. . 

Bot there is an énterest in Lucifn beyond his 


ae 
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satire and beyond his literary excelente. Lucian 


more than any other writer, pagan‘or Christian, en- 
‘ables us t@ see what human beings were, how they 
lived, what they thought, felt, saidjeand did i in fue 
centuries when pagattism was expiring and Chris. 
tianity Was staking the place of it. 

hatin dom of hefiven? it Was said, wasike a 
grain of mustard seed. he worl of Pirit and the 
world of matter are alike full of’ such seeds, full of 
the germs of living or, ganisms, waiting for the fitting 
conditions in which they can take woot and grow, 
The germ, as it unfolds, gatftere its substance out of 
the soil in which it is rooted, and out of the atmo- 
sphere which: it Inhales ; and it is*to that soil, to that 
atmosphere, aul “to the cleménts of vabich they are 
composed, that we must look, if ve Frond under- 
stand how and why at any par ticular* time a new 
form of organised life mikes*its appearance. Critics 
have yrearied therpselyes in searching for the origin 
of the Gospels, and ar rive at nothing. They would 


> 
discover the secret of tle life of Christianity, and 


they are like children ‘Tigging at at the roots of a plant 
to discover how and why it “grows. The plant 
withers when the root is exposed, but the network of 
entangled fibre tells them nothing witich they desired 
to know. The historical facts fecor :ded in the Gospels 
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formed the tissue of the seed out of which the Chris- 
tian Church was developed, but: thé tissue of He 
“seed is not the life of it. Tlow the Géspels were 
whitten, or When or by whom, js concealed, as the 
grain when growing is Eoicchieds in the earth. The 
life of the Church EL a Dew ideal, a new Sppitual 
principle to which hungnity turned for detverante 
from the poisons, the estfiblished theology and phi- 
losophy. In Luciat we learn what that theology 
and that BnUGSELY was, and how the belief or waaay 
of belief in them wes.gftecting intellect and morals. 
He has been called an apostate.Christian. It is per- 
feetly evident that hewneither had een a Christian, 
nér, with such a mind gs he possefsed,and at the age 
at which he Jived, ever could have ‘been a Christian, 
: Two centuries ater, when Christianity hod become 
the sole authoritative teacher of practical morality, 
pes would have examined with reverential inter- 
est a doctrine which was exérting so ‘excellent an 

. infilpence over thé education of the human race. In 
point of fact he never gavé to it more than passing 
attention. To hirh it was but.one of many struggling 
sects, an unintelligible offshoot of Judaism. He was 
constitutionally incredulous, and the atmosphere of 
lies with which he was enveloped hardened farther 
his natural distrust of new opinions. ‘Tales of miracles 
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and mysteries, so far from acting as sata eee to 
command his “attention, would only be occasions of 
“suspicion. “Had heeven looked seriouslyi into t the Chris 
tian formulas of faith, sand ad found hitnself inywed 
to believe that the child of a Galilean urtisan os 100 
yearg before been born of a virgin, had worked 
cles, had been put to de&th, haa'’g gone down tiles 
and had again returned ¢o life, hovytild have an- 
swered that he could match thy Story by a hundred 
rfllels from his own contemporary eae 
Each generation produced its gwn Swarm of pre- 
tenders to supernatural powers. * Life itself would 
be gone before he could have examined minutely into 
the claims of “egch of them. An aged student in che 
of his Dialogues*confessed to “have spet Go ) years, in 
comparing the schools of philosophy, still hoping 


that he would find “the truth, and still imaple to de- * 


cide in which of them*the*truth avas to be found. 


Lucian tells him J thas he has missed his road, that” ~ 
life is action, not speculation, that one good deed is 


hetter than a thousand syllogisms ; and in*some such 
terms it is likely he * would have weplied also, had 
Justin Martyr attempted to make a convert of 
him. . 
But he'was ™ 
taken exceptional pains to inqhire into the claims ai 


ot careless in such nfatters. He had 
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expose the’ impostures of the pretenders of his own 
time. bi ad i 

‘A sketch of the character of Alexander of Abo» 

Ti fichus, “an, earljer Cagliostto, is dedicated to his 
friend Celsus, the Jame Celsu$ who, after his death, 
was attacked By Origen, More interesting, from the 
menticn in it of the Chfistians, is the accoutit of the 
life and dea: of Peregrinys, whom Lucian knew and 
whose extraordinary end he witnessed. 
; _ Thie person was born ina village in Armenia. 
He commenced his public career, after growing ray 
manhood, by murderin his father. To conceal him- 
self he joined the Christians at a distant town, where 
he became ‘professor of exegetig theology, revised 
some of ee sacred Sooks, wrote others, and seem- 
ingly was “madg into a bishop. He was thrown into 
~ prison in orfe of the persecutions. The Christians 
behaved to him with the affection which they never 
failed to show to any of the, brethren in distress, 
They raised subscriptions for him; they brought him 
fool; widows and orphang watched about his cell, 
and with the gagler’s connivatice shared the solitude 
of his confinement. At length he was released, but 
the sacred character which he had assymed sat un- 
aly upon — His disedse was a passion for 
notoriety. Lucian saysthat he shocked the Christians 
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by eating forbidden food; more likely ie developed 
some: new form*of heresy. He was excommunicated, 

%r at any rife he was expelled from the Shusch, and, 
joined the Cynic philosophgss. this capacitystie 
went to Rome, where fe achieved a new celebrity by 
the insolenge of his tongue. He assailed Mayeus 
Aurelius himself with hif ribéldr ry. The wise eueseay 
rewarded him with the impunity of Yd ini ileged fool, 

and the public, to whom there i is to pleasure greater, 
thansto hear good men sneered x and libelled, for a, 
ffme applauded the libeller. But the novelty wore 
off. Peregrinus was again @akite into a neglect 
which he could not endure. “To rouse the interest of 
men once more | h€ gnnounced that*at the ‘hext Olym- 
pian Festival he would give the world aplesson i in the 
contempt of death, and would publicly burn himself. 
He expected that his admirers would infterfere, but 
curiosity or indifference kept themesilent. He had 


committed himself and,was too yain to retract. The 


pile was raised. The fire was kindled. Peregrinus 
leapt into it and perished» Lucian, who was himSelf 
present, being eager! ly questioned as to what had 
taken place by one of the: martyr’s disciples, answered 
a fool according to his folly, and told him that an 
eagle had risen out of the flames and had svarefl into 
the sky. Thé story which heshad himself invented 
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passed at onee into the popular belief, and was after- 
wards retailed %> him by another ‘spectator, . who 
declared that he had ewitnessed the extraordinarys 
Degtent withhis gwn eyes- $ 
be ee Tntian was not likely to 
give easy credence to tales of miracles, ané Chee 
anityshad not attained én Ins lifetime a pésition of 
the com i importance which would have in- 
duced him to hy its meaning with real attention. 
* He was born at Samosvta, not far from Antioch, 
about the yeay 1304.0. His father was a sculptt® 
and Lucian was in(@mMed for the same pursuit. In 
a sketch which he calls* A Dream,’ he describes his 
difficulties if the choice of his profession under the 
familiar shaye of the*two Fairies, The Geftius of 
méchai tahd the Genius of intellectual culture 
each work wpon him their powers of persuasion. 
The first” promised him gmployment and competence, 
the second promised him poyerty and wisdom. He 
had shown special gifts as a child for modelling in 
clag. Hag he been contented with a narrow career 
he might have achieved the eminence with which the 
first fairy tempted him. Wut he chose the nobler 
and higher course. He left his mallet and chisel, 
bt: travelled; he practised asa lawyer. He studied 
in the schools of philosophy at Athens, His life 
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was honourably innocent, and if the fairf kept her 
word about poyerty, Lucian seems* never to have 
seriously syffered from it. The minuteness of his 
description of the situation suggests shat lee was 27 
one time a dependent ou some’wealthy] Roman patfon. 
A Romar? noble in the second century thought his 
establishinent incomplete withoutea domestic phél®so- 
pher to amuse his guests, “correct his,aerses, and 
applaud his witticisms ; and med of genius who 
might have been distingufShed decepted the qegrad-” 
iff position for the convenient ease which it held 


* out to them. Lucian, as a wasifing to a friend who 


was meditating such ‘a step for himself, describes 
what he is to expect, A young man gains reputation 

at college. Tht world takes notice of hgm. A great 
man invites him to dinner, and the tntéPé@ixfnent*is 
got up specially on his behalf. He finds himself in, 
a saloon more splendid than he had, ever seen. He 

is uneasy in his chair. The dishes are strange to, 
him. *He does. not know how to eat, or sit, or use 
his napkin. He watches his neighbours. He dreads * 
the ridicule of the sergants. His health is drunk, 
and he has to make a spéech. He stammers through 
it in misery, drinks more than is good for him, and 
wakes the next morning sick and misgrable. But he 
has given satisfaction. He is, taken into the great 
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Honeeantes envied by his friends for his*supposed 
good fortune. “Lucian traces sadlyehis downward 
progress, after satrificing his liberty andself-respeds 

ya lowtlegire: for loxuriouf living. His intellect 
becomes debased. We forgets the little that he knew. 
He ceases to tntertain his master, and is ‘isoarded 
for “genew favourite. “Having lost courage fo en- 
counter a ae of independence, he is content 
to remaih a negletted parasite of a patron who has 
‘Yorgotten his existence. He is set to travel in the 
‘ame carriagg with my lady’s maid, and is charged 
with the care of iny Ty's pug dog. 

If Lucian ever himself made an experiment of 
this gilded slavery, he resumed hjs freedom before he 
Bak allowedgit to injire him. He Tose to be the 
friend and equal of the chosen few of his age whose 
Rood: opinion was best worth possessing. In mature 
Bo he Le appeinted by Marcus Aurelius to a high 
ek Egypt, and Bred, to be a very old man. 
» thé rare i ae oe they belong ww 

read. with delight as long 
Se precst goers assed tly a, 
Mile sctesiMeleats enc, sence 
ae problems so like those which troubled 
Lncian’s contemporaries, they have ar a 
and peculiar interest, « * sg EEE 
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Of the true nature of our existence on this planet, 


of the origin of* our being, and of the meaning and 
Purpose of St; of what is life and’ what is death ;, 
+ * e 
and of the nature of the rulg whiph-ts egerted ov tr 
us, we really know nothing. Weé livermerely on tha 
erust_or rind of things. The inner essence is ahso- 
, 
lutely concealed from us? But though these ques- 
tions admit of no conclusive answer,*tli€re is some- 
thing in our character which perpetually impels us, 
to seek for an answer. Hope and fear, con&cience. 


: ng imagination, suggest possibilities, art possibilities 
=m @ 


become probabilities when allied with high and noble. 
aspirations. We feel the action upon ug of forces 
which ye canngb see. The world’ in which we liv’ 
we perceive to be’moving in olfedienceto some vast 
oyer-mastering power. We connects our inward 
emotions with what We outwardly perceive. Qbserva- 
tion of facts creates a schme 6r forn? into which our 
own souls infuse.a spirié, and thus arise theogonies or 
theologies which for a series of ages seize possession 
of human belief, take eontr8l of conduct, and silence, 
if they fail to satisfy, the'qpestionings vf the intellect. 
Such, undoubtedly, however degraded they be- 
came, were once the pagan religions. Incredible and 
absurd as they appear on first acquaintance with 
them, they reveal, when inspected more closely, 
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essential fits at the heart of VALE They reveal 
generally @ rude observation of the simplest astro. 
2 e aye 2 . 
nomical phenomena, a recognition of the mysterious 
Adkracter oP pas life, a perception of the eternal 
difference betyreen hobleness and baseness of conduct, 
ang they contain vagae aspirations afterimmortality. 
The convictions and opinions thus honestly formed 
clothed _theniiches jn a dtess of myth and allegory, 
-and the imaginative costume was no more than a 
«graceful drapery of ideas which were easily” : 


through it. ‘But kagwledge outgrew its infant cycle. - 
gh it. But, Magy er y' 


Imagination flowed inmew channels, and no longer 
pursued the sacred fegend to ity source. Poetry 
Vecame prose. The pigturesque fAbledecame @ literal 
fact, axdaden claiming to be a fact became a mis- 
chievous lie. © The loves of the gods and goddesses, 
transparent symbols of the workings of natural 
_forees, became demoralising examples of vice. The 
system without the clue to its*meanin'g was noelonger 
eredible, and thé conflict began between piety, which 
dreaded to be irreverent fn wefusing to believe, ind 
conscience, whith dared nat profess upon ihe lips a 
creed which was felt to be false, 
Under sucht conditions the keenest intellects ate 
brought once more face to face with, the limits of 


attsinable knowledge, The problems to which faith | 


\ ’ 
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had provided an answer are again recognised as in- 
soluble as sooneas the faith has disafpeared; and the 
spainful questions have again to be wrestled with, 
which had been concealed behind the apctpted tri 
ditions of healthier aM ahiofte é 

If wt may judge from the prevhiling tone of 
modern Popular literatuse, frwm she loud avgurdls of 
incredulity on one side and the lamgntgsions on the 
other on the spread of infidel opinions, it seems as if, 
after sixteen hundred yedts of Satisfied belief, whic 
#Mme in with Christianity, we were passing once 
more into a cycle of analoguil§sdoubts; and the 
sentiments of so robist a thinker as Lucian under 
the same trials are the footprints of a friend who has 
travelted befort us the road owwhich weare entering. 
We hear him telling us in every sentckwe 3 keep a 
sound heart in us;eto tell no lies; to'da right what- 
ever may befall us; neyer tg profess to belfeve what: 
we know that we do not believe; to look phantoms 
in the face, and td be’sure that they cannot hurt us 
if we are true to ourselves. ; 5 ’ 

But Lucia must speak for Dinbelis We offer 
our readers a translation of one out of his many 
Dialogues, not as more celebrated than the rest, or as 
exceptionally superior; but as being the mogt cha- 
Bavteriatio on the special subject of which we have 


, 
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been spent” It may be called The Twilight of 
the Gods of paganism. It describesethe dismay in 

~ the Pantheon when the Dlympian divinitigs perceived, 
Nnat mengwere geasing to betieve in them, and were 


atbibed with TOT 


icrohs alaem that if not believed 
in they might,cease to exist. 


. 
Phd scene opens jn heavep. Zeus is seort walking 

up and down, muttering to himself; others of the 

gods, perceivin} that he is*uneasy, approach him to 

Jearn what is amiss. * © dl 

+ The Dialogue begins theatrically, iambics ary 

hexameters alferngting, 


. 
- Bern —Heaven, © 
€ e 
Zess in the foreground. fhter Hermes, Arfenn, andHene. 


Erermes Wha ails you, Zeus? Why do you mutter so? 
« Why pale and greensick pace you to arfd fro, 
Like a philosopher? Impart your grief; 
A sympathising friefd may fend relief. 
« © Athene.—Aye, my dear father Kranion, my: 
arch of monarchs, 
«I thy grey-eyed daughter, thy Trito-born, kneeling beseech 


prince, my mon 


thee, 
é : ‘ 

Speak. ‘ Conceal it to longer, thg sorrow that weighs on thy 

spirit ; j 
Why dost thou sigh so deepl i 

coud " deeply, and why is thy countenanec 

a Zus.—There is no agony, no wrong, uo ill , . 
‘ 


\ 5 
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Of such o*ermastering potency, but still ae * 
An immortal Gog may brave it if he wills 
Athene.—Great Heaven, what 
= fear? © 
Zeus.—Oh wretches, wretches, spawn,o$ sin-ariftl earth I+ 2 
Oh to what woe, Prometl®us, gav'st frou birth ! - 
Athenes—What is it? Tell us; none bat friends are here, 
Zais.—Oheye loud echoing thunders, ye lightnins, purst 
from the cloud bank. . & 
Athene.—Moderate these wild storms. , Bysipides fails us, 
We are unskilled in these rhymes ; aud cannot keep pace 


words ! what next are we to 


with you. ° ° . 
Ffre-—You suppose we do not understand wlfat is the 
matter. o 


You presume too much on our sinaplicity. 

Zeus.—Didst thou but know, shou wouldst be sad as I. 

Here.—I know generally. You are in loye again, and 
practice has taught ‘me to be patient. You have fousd 
another Semele, “or. Europa, or Danae. Yog are going to 
make a bull of yourself again, or a Satyr,"or’a’siower of gold 
to run through the rogf into the beloved’s b’som. There are 
the usual symptoms, sighs, tears, and pale Vheeks; all un- 
doubted tokens of love. % ? 2 

Zeus.—Sweet creature! and you think T am disturbed by, 
trifles tike these.” ° 

Here.—Whiat else can it be then? Yo, the supreme God, 
in serious trouble! ° * 

Zeus.—I tell you, Her& we are all in rouble. Our very 
existence as Gods is in pefil. It stands on the edge of a 
razor, as men say, whether we are to be honoured as we have 
been, or to bemeglected and turn into nothing. 2 

Here.—Hus a new race of giants been®born? Have the 
Titans broken prison and taken armas again? 


= 
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Zeus-—Sb no, not that. There js no fear on that side. 
Here-—On what*side then ? What imaginable danger can 


~\ be threatening us? « 


\\ Zeus —Oaly yesterday, my Herg, only yesterday, Timocles 
titeStoie ma ct Epjeurean fell into an argument be- 
fore a large and, dis guished afidience on the nature of 
Providence. Timocles was on our side. Damis maintained 
either tlfat we had no existence, or, at least, that ave hed no 
influence over human affairs. The argument was not con- 
cluded, but tedxsputants separated agreeing to meet again 
and finish it, and all‘the world is in a fever to know which of 
she two will win. Yort see the danger. We depend on a 
single man, either to continue as we are, or to sink into mye 
names. e 

Here—A serious’ affaif} no doubt, I don’t wonder that 

you are uneasy. . C 

Zeus—And you thought it was only sh Danae! Ah 
well! But what is to be done? You, iermes, Athene, 


Here, give me our opinion. . 
‘Hermss Tt [ were you I would bring it before Parliament. 
Call the Genega] Assembly. © 


Here.—-My advice is the same. 
Athene—It is tot mine, father. I would not make a 
~seandal and let the world see that I was alarmed. Surely we 
can arrange that Timocles shall beat Damis, and hfive the 
« besg of the argument. 
« fs 

Hermes—That is not so efisy. ‘We shall be found out, 
and if we interfere gin a matter pefsoual to ourselves we shall 
be thought unconstitutional. 

Zeus. —Hermes is right. Call the Parliament. 
Gods attend. * Fie 

Hermes.—Oyet, Oyez, Oyez! All the Gods are required 
to meet now for important business in the General Assembly. 
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Zeus.—Use better lan ; 
f 2 
Ri cxteetrthasston pace Hermes, F Your proclamation 


Hermes.—How 
a How would you haye it, Zeus 2 
us.—How would I have it? Ly la ¥ 
with metre and grandeur, and a ne eyes it set oni 
. 4 AY eaua 
weight of the occasion. Che Fs # pe pny equal dprthe 
Hi a n't stir for prose. 
ee : here is a bard to be found? Iam t, 
My‘inesgwill halt with uneven \gngths, and you will ane 
me. Why, now and then ‘y obits cae 
i X you Jaugh at the verses ‘of A 
2 ‘ oll 
himself ; though his oracles are so mystify petthat you h p ie 
think of his metre. ie aR 
Zeus. —Take a proclamation out 6f Homer. I daresay you 
ember lines enough for that. ia = 
o eer shall not make a good, jolf of it, but I will 
Come each masculine God, and cBme each feminine also, 
Come every singlg River, except Ofeanus only, « 
pee aah hd and each Faun, ‘come all to the Hal, of 
em! . . 
‘All who can challenge a right to shire in the fagetat Heayen, 
You, the inferior orders, the middle and lower classes, 
Seat yourselves undeg the salt, where the steam, ascends from the 
altar. ‘ e. 
. 
Zeus.—Good, Hermes, Zood? Here® they come. (Bnter 
Gods from all ,sides of, Heaven.| Place them in order ef . 
meri? The gold Gods first, then the silver, then the ivory, 
g : s 
bronze, and stone; and. give precedence to any wark of 
Phidias, or Alcamene$, or “Myron, or Buphrenor, or other 
artist of distinction. e yank and file must stay together 
at a distance, being here only to fill the Hall. 
Hermes.—Your directions shall be obeyed. But stay; 
suppose a hideous gold idol comes, weighing many talents, 
Ts he to rank above the the marble and bronze of Phidias? 5 


How is that to be? : 
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Zeus,—You must observe the rule. Gold ranks ‘first, : 
Hermes—I pereetve—we are a plutocracy, not an aristo- 
cracy. This way the gold ,Gods ! this way to the reserved 
‘penches! Bah! they are all barkarians. The Greeks ‘are 
fac, Si, in form and feature—but the 
most precious of them aig only ivor¥. ‘The few of gilt wood 
are rotten, with @ colony of mice in their entrails? Bardis 
and Aty, and Mithras, and Men are of solid substafitial 
bullion. i 
Posidon.—Bryou mean to,say, Hermes, that this dog- 
faced Egyptian rascal'is to sit above me? 
+ Hermes —So it is ordered, mty shaker of the earth. The 
Corinthians had no gold to spare, and Lysippus made you 
bronze. The Egyptian is above you by whole metallic de- 
grees. Look at his shout—and real gold too! You ought 
to be proud to sit under suck a god.” 
Aphrodite—You will give me a frontyseat, at any rate, 
Hefmes? All the world calls me goldeh, i mo 
Hermes. —1 canot see ét, my dear. You appear to me to 
havé been cut froin The quarry at Pentelicus. By the grace 
_ of Praxiteles yey became Aphrodite, and were sold to the 
Cnidians. 
Aphrodite.—But © call Homef to witness, He calls me 
golden a hundred times. Ae we 
iS Rome ptt; it he Rat 
and his lute strings, a ae ae oe his gold crown 
, and you may sit By him and be thankful 
that you are not amang the maid-servants. 
papa od ys: ha is the equal of me? Tam the 
2 e biggest. My friends at Rhodes 


meé so. cost as much as sixtee1 i S Of average 
made T cost xteen gold god f aver: 
size. That is what I am worth, and there is the art 
besides. e 
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Hermes.—What am I todo here, your Majesty bj 
., ee om meidabe bat tek sa os 

Zeus (asi i a are ay EBEet en 

2h E ‘What is he doing here, disturbing the as- 

sembly and making the rest of us lo p2 My best of 
Rhodians, we are aware flow precio you gre; butif fplace 
you among the gold gods, they must all meve to make room 
for you, gnd*you must sit. by Ypurself, You fill the aPnyx 
with one of your thighs. Will you Kindly stand ? “You can 
stoop when you want to hear, “— 

Hermes.—Another difficulty. Here are Dionysus and 
Hercules, both of first-rate workmaship ; both by the same 
artist Lysippus; both sons of your own, Which’ is to.sit 
first of them ? They are at words about its 

Zeus.—We waste time, Hermes. We should have been 
at work long since. Let them eit any way for the present ; 
we can settle their precedence aitéfwards. + 

Herpes. —Heroule’ | what a noise they make!. ‘ Whereis 
the nectar?’ cries one. ‘ The ambrosia is ox,’ cries another. 
<The hecatombs are not fairly divided,’ “says Wthird ; ‘they 
are meant for all of ug; share and share alil al? 

Zeugs.—Tell them to be quiet, Hermes. T mast now in- 
form them why they are asS:mbléd. ® 

Hermes. —Half of them won’t understand me. I car 
speak*no lamguage but Creek, and here are Scythians, Per- 
sians, Thracians, and I know not who. I will sign to them » 
with my hand. °_ 


Zeus.—Do so. e sad 


Hermes.—They are mute*as sophists. Speak away; they 
are all attention to hear what is coming. 
Zeug.—Oht my son, my son, what am I to dop You 


how rtady I generally am on these Becasions. 
ll ane fas, You terrify me sometimes when you 


 bim at his money 
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talk so bigly of hanging us all, and earth and sea to boot, on 


that gold chain of yeurs. C owe 
Zeus.—And now—whether it be the occasion, or all this 


crowd of gods, I know not—but T have forgot mf speech., I 


had epreparell it carefully, with a Splendid exordium, and I 
can’t remember or Ord. © 

Hermes,—Thig is ruin. Every eye is fixed on yan. Your 
silenge nfakes them expect wonders. ee 

Zeus=Shall 1 start ith the eStablished line from Homer, 

Hear Wayall yo Gods, ang all ye Goddesses also ? 

Hermes.—Nonsense. I made mess enough with Homer. 
Do as the orators do; take'the ofening of one of Demosthenes’ 
Pitilippics, altering a word or two. e 

Zeus.—Aye, tliat will do. A few well-turned expressions 
and we are all right. Here goes :— 

The most splendid present which T could bestow upon you 
gentlemen Gotls,! would Be less acceptable in your present 
digposition than an explanation of the cause for which I have 
now assembled “you togefler. I must beseech you, there- 
fore, to attend to dhe words which I am about toutter. The 
time in which wp are living, gentlemen,ecalls upon us to exert 
ourselves with a voice all but articulate, and we sit still in 
negligent indifferen¢e—— But my Demosthenes has run out. 
Let me tell you plainly what is thg matter.. Yesterday, you 
are/aware, Captain Pious gave a thankoffering for the preserv- 
atior: of his vessel, which was nearly foundering. Such of 
us as were invited were enterthined ‘at Pireus. When we 
broke up after dinner, I, as it wag still early, strolled up into 
the city, meditating on the shabby provision which Captain 


Pious had made. Sixteen of us had sate down. On the 
> 


« 
« 
1 & Svdpas Oot instead i ri 
pet hoes ot 2 of ee & dvépeg AOnvaior, ‘The hamour is 
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here was but a si : . a 
altar th a Single cock, and that ofe too ld 
crow. The few grains of incense were mildewed old to 
not burn, and there was scarce a whiff for nos i en se 
us. - The wretch had promised aie wh oe z —_ 
5 hen he was run- 
ning on the rocks. I was standing in Poyelife: 5 
3 , g ngaged in 
these reflections, when ToMerved a cr ‘dabBut the hall ome 
inside, agree pressing about the door. Theayd voices loud in 
contmadictjon* I understood at once that a couple ofgprafess- 
ors were disputing, and I Yletermined to hear whait was 
about. By good luck I had ,a thick clowl pe. T adjusted 
my dress, gave my beard a pull to make myself like a philo- 
sopher, and elbowed my wayin. .There I found a good-for~ 
othfng scamp of an Epicurean named Damis, "and thy 
pected and excellent Stoic, Timocles, agguing together. 
Timocles was perspiring with eagerne’s, and hoarse with 
shouting. Damis was turning hi into ridicule and driving 
him distracted with his coolness. # The subject, of discussion 
was ourselves. “Damit maintained that we had no concesn 
with men and their doings, and alihpst deniegs our existence. 
Indeed, this was what he meant, and mfiny Ofehis*uudierce 
applauded. Timocles,took our part, passiofiately and indig- 
nantly. He argued well of Providence. He dyelt on the 
order which is observed tifrougRout nawure. He was not 
without his friends, but he was unequal to his work. He, 
spoke *badly. The party? in favour of Damis grew larger 


every moment, till, seeing what was 
up Night to bring the emeet&g to an end, leaving them i 
finish the argument to-mofrow. I mixed, in the oe. e 
people went home. T found most of them, I am sorry to say, 


on Damis’s side; 0 few only remained undecided till they had 
heard out what ‘Pimocles had to reply. You will now, my 
divine friends, be no longer @ 


t a loss te understantl_ your 
to thf assembly: From anen we derive our honour 
summons fe 


likely to happen, T ordered F 


= 
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Let men once conceive either 
e nothing to do with them, 
ill cease to be offered to us. 
Danquets- and 


and glory and our revenues. 
that we do not exis, or that we havi 
and victims, incense, and pyayers Wl 
We shall be left sitting idle here, in Heaven, 


ceremonies it perishing of hunger. It concerns us 
all, gentlemen, it eoncéyns us all. Vhat is to be done ? How 


is Timocles to get the best of the argument and answer Damis 
suffic‘erily? I have no confidence in Timocles. He means 
well, be’ unless we help him fie will certainly be beaten. 
Give the usnakzgtice, Hermés., Any God who can give ad- 
vice in our present emergency, let him rise and speak. 
« Hermes.—Oyet oyezpoyez ! Order in the assembly ! Any 
God who desires to speak is requested to stand up.— >= 
What, all motionless! All struck dumb at what you have 
heard ! Ss 

Momus.— e 


Turning eavlf one of you all into water ang dods of the valley. 


€ - 

If freedom of spgech is pepfnitted here, Fagher Zeus, I Should 
like to mike err observation. 

Zeus.—Speak §n. You have nothing to fear. We shall 
be delighted to hear you. 

Momus.—Listen then, Gods. I will address you, as men 
say, from the heart. I have long seen how things were going. 
Jt has long been evident to me that philosophers woukl rise 
up and pick holes inf us. By Themis, I cannot blame Epicu- 
tus and his disciples for the coxelusions at which they have 
arrived about us. What other contlusions could they arrive 
at, when they saw the confusion “around them? Good men 
neglected, perishing in penury or slavery; and profligate 
wretches wealthy, honoured, and powerful. » Sacrilegious 
temple-robbers undiscovered and unpunished ; devotees and 
saints beaten and crucified. With such pheflomena before 
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of course men have doubted our existence. $ The oracles, 
tee ought fp be an evidence to then. An oracle tells 
sus that, if he crosses the Halys, he will destroy a mighty 
empire 5 buf it does ‘not explain whether he is to destroy his 
enemy’s empire or his own. An oracle sits . ; 
Many a mother's on shall in theey O Salamis, perish. 
Mothers produce children in Greece as well as ing Persia. 
There are the Sacred Poets. “Oh Yes! Poems ahs tell 
them that we have our loves anf our fights; that we quarrel 
one with another; that somé of us are in chains; that a 
thousand things go wrong with ug,.while we pretend to ime 
mortel blessedness. What can they do but hold vw in cop; 
deihpt ? We affect surprise that men who arg not fools decline 
to put their faith in us. We ought rather to be pleased if 
there is a man left to say his pyyers. We are among our- 
selves, with no strangers present. Tell us, then, Zeus, have 
you really ever tak€n pains to distingufsh between good mgn 
and Wid? You® cannot say you*have. Thpseus, not you, 
destroyed the robbers in Attica. As fareas yar ait] Previ- 
dence were concerned, Sciron and Pity-o-campus might have 
murdered and plundered to the end of time.*If Burystheus 
had not looked into mattas amd sent Hercules upon his 
labours, little would you have troubled yourself with the, 
Hydrag and the Centaurst Let us be candid. All that we 
haye really cared for has been a steady altar service. Every- 
thing else has been left fo chgnce. And now men are open- 
ing their eyes. They pereeive that whether they pray or don’t 
pray, go to church or don’t go to church, makes no difference 
to them. And we are receiving our deserts. Our advocates 
are silenced. ,The Epicuruses and the Dantises carry the 
world before,them. If you wish mankind to revereftce you 
again you must, remove the cause of their disbelief. For my- 
You, 1, al 


° 
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self, I care little how it goes. I was never much "respected 
at the best of times® Now they may think as they plbeze: 

Zeu—Don't mil thisrude fellow. He ig always so. 
Any one cau pick holes, as the divine Demosthenes says) The 
difficulty is fords what jis to be done. And now that 
Momus has finishgd yotywill give iffe your suggestions. 

Posidon.—Myeplace, you are aware, is under water at the 
bottom ¢F the sea. To the best of my ability L take care of 
sailors, help ships to flaxbours, imd keep down the winds. 
At the same tim } am not indifferent to matters here, and to 
prevent more trouble, I recommend you to knock Damis down 
with a thunderbolt. He is plausible: we shall prevent his 
wards froin gaining more hold; and we shall give a Proof 
that we are not te be trifled with. 

Zeus.—You jest, Posidon. Have you forgotten that the 
manner of every man’s death is predestined for him? Do 
you suppose that if it had*rested with me I would have let 
the robber escape who cut off my gold Curls at Olympia, that 
weighed six poynds apices ? What could you do a the 
fisltrmatt théPStole"your trident at Gerestus? Besides, to 
put Damis out, of the way would only show that we were 
afraid of what he might say, and didn’t dare to let the case 
be argued out. =e - 

« Posidon.—tIt seems to me to be the eas; 


pins the ea iest road oat the 
ae dense a Besta worthy only of a 
7 pe my, idea is piggifi, find a better of your 
eee @ beardless youth venture to Sie the as- 
Pe one a time to stand on cerenfony, Apollo, 


tos. You have been of"age these many 
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years. ‘Why, You are one of the twelve. Iam not sure that 
you were not iy the Privy Council in Gronos’s time. None 
of your infant airs. If your own chin js smooth, you have a 
son, Aiscufapius here, whose beard is long enough. Give us 
some of that philosophy which you haye,\éarntfrom the Muses 
in Helicon. C) K o « 

Apolla—it does not rest with you, Moaxuss to give leave 
or refuse, it. Tf Zeus permits, however, I may shov whaps, 
that my conversation witl? the “Muses has not beéh thrown 
away. - . 

Zeus.—Say on, my child. * Tallow you. 

Apollo.—This Timocles appears a worthy, pious man, and 
is Well thought of as a professor. His lecture class is large. 

His fees are heavy, and he speaks fluentlyeand convincingly 
among his own friends and disciples. *On a public platform, 
unhappily, he is less satisfactory. His accent is not good. 
He lacks presence of mind, and i# confused. , He labours to 
produce an effect {rifh fine words, and” then he is laughedeat. 
Thos€ who are familiar with the*Stoic forngilas say that he 
understands his subject well enough, bitt he want? clearhess 
of exposition. He loges his head when he is cgoss-questioned 
and flounders into absurdities. Now, the objectis to make 5 
him speak so that he shalle cotmprehended. 

Momus.—As you appreciate plainness, Apollo, it is a pity 
you don’t practise It. ‘Your oracles usually want another 
oracle to interpret them, How do you propose to cure ghese « 
faults in Timocles? =» @ . 

Apollo.—Couldn’t we provide a junjor counsel to take 
Timocles’s ideas and put tlfem into words ? 

Momus.—Utterly childish. . . « A leader in an important 
case to be unable to express his own thoughts at a meeting of 
philosophers! Damis is to speak for himself. ‘Timobles is to 
whisper his netions to his junior, gnd his junior is to find the 


@ 
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rhetoric without understanding what he is saying. ‘That will 
be too absurd. Wermust find a better expelient than that. 
My fine fellow, you are a prpphet. You have made a fortune 
by prophesying. They have given, you whole bricks of gold. 
Let us have 8 of your art. Tell us what is to hap- 
pen i this businegs. Aguppose yon know. 

Apollo.—Impossible, Momus. I have neither tripod nor 
— so much as a funtain of Castalia. » * 

Momite—You are afraid, are you? You think you will be 
found out. ~~ * ‘ 

Zeus.—My son, you had better do it. Don’t let this 
eayiller mock at you—astifeyourénspiration depended on your 
tackling." tec 

Apollo.—t cod make a better business of it at Delphi or’ 
Colophon, with my iifstraments at hand. I will try, how- 
ever, if you wish. You must allow for irregularities in the 
verse. . . 
$ ‘Momus.—Never mind the verse, ol fellow—only peak 
intelligibly. Nerams and ‘tortoises are being boiled in Lydia 
to catch you. ~You'know what we want to learn. 

Zeus.—What js coming? The spirié works in him. My 
child ! oh, gy Gila! His colour changes! His eyes roll i 
He is convulsed ! Most my%terifs, most fearful ! 

7 Apollo (in the prophetic trance).— 

ee to my words, the words*of the Augur Apollo, 
% dread strife shall have end which has now com 
menced*among mortals, @ 

Mortals with voices, shrill, and 
logic. 

Man 
Bg shall be struck as the foemen close in the 

3 

Man , . 

a shalle dealt in the salid wood 


anfed with the weapons of 


ofthe plough. 
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But when the locust is caught in the mighty gripe of the 
. vulture, ¢ ° 
Then shall be heard the last crogk of the ominous wet-boding 
* eraven. . 
Then shall the mule be strong and the fackats*shall butt at 
his offspring. Ss 4 


Zeus.*-Why do you laugh, Momus? .It is no laughing 
matter. ,StBp, you sinner; you, will choke ae | e 

Momus.—What can I do but. laugh at so simple {prophet ? 

Zeus.—If you understand the oracle, tell us what it 

means. 
Momus.—What the oracle meausé Why, it means that the 
pyophet is a humbug, and that we who believe th himare 
*mules and asses, without the wit of a grasshopper. 
Fercules.—I am not quite at hom@ up here—but I don’t 
like to say nothing. What I think is this. Let the philoso- 
phers meet and argue. If Timogles has the,best of it, well 
and good—nothing inore need be done. If Timgeles is beaten 
iP ain pull down the hall on Dantis’s head, aiid make an end 
of the miserable creature. “ee Oo os 
Momus.—Herculeg, dear Hercules, most fastic of Beotians ! 
To punish one bad man you will destroy a thousgnd, and the 
hall besides, with the fregtoes bf Miltiades and Marathon. 
What is to become of the orators when the fountain of thejr 
illusitations is gone"? Besides, you can’t do it. When you 
were a man you perhaps might, for yo did not understand ‘ 
the conditions of things. _ Now that you are a®God you are 
aware, are you not, that these matters arp pre-arranged by the 
Fates ? e 

Hercules (to Zeus)—Is this true, sir? when I killed the 
Lion and the Hydra, was it the Fates that killed thera, and 
not I?  ¢ Sd 

Zeus.—Nob a doubt of it, . 
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Hercule-And if any one is impudent to me, of robs my 
temples, I may not punch his head unless the Fates please ? 

Zeus—Indeed, yor must,not. 

Hercules —With your permission then, Zeus, T willamake 
an observatio “om z plain man, and call a spade a spade, 
as the poet says. thigis to be afgod, may you long enjoy 
your blessed condition. For myself, I will go to Hades with 
my bew ind hunt the ghostg of the monsters ‘whigh I slew 
when I alive. p 

Zeus.—Out of owr own mouths we stand convicted. We 
may spare Damis the trouble. [But who comes here in such 
a2 hurry ?] 

: . 

r. « Enter HERMAGENES. wit 
This bronze youth with his hair in the style of the last cen- 
tury. It is your brother, Hétmes. Your brother that stands 
in the Agora, next the, Potkile. He is cgyered with pitch. 
Thé statuaries have been moulding upon him,” What hrings 
you here, my sof? Is anything wrong? * 

Hermagenes—Indeed there is, Zeus, wrong with a venge- 
ance. « Ta e 

Zeus.— What is it? a revolution in Athens? We ought 
to have been informdl of it. ° 7 
« Hermagenes.—The founders’ men were with me. “Twas 

but now 7 * 
« Theyesmeared me round with resin, back and brow; 
Thick coated was I, and the rind or pfel 
Bore my correct impression like a seal. 
Just then a crowd came by, and if the midst 
‘Two pale, loud-screaming, wordy pugilists, 
Damis and- 

Zexa—Not another word of your tragedy, my dear Herma- 

genes; T know the men. #Las the fight begun’? 


, 


> 
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Hermagences —Not yet in earnest. They art skirmishing 
pelting each other with words at a distagee. i 

Zeus.—We will go down and hear. Draw the bolts! pull 
upthg cloud curtains! open the gates of‘Heaven! Hercules! 
what a multitude! Tim®&cles looks ill: he shales ;- he is no 
match for Damis, I fear Weftan hélp hiti*with our prayers 
at any rate. Softly, however, Jest ‘Damis ‘hear. 


. 

Scene chiinges to the Theatue at *thees. The sencifh Powded 
with citizens. Trsocies ¢nd Dats on the stage ; and 
the Govs, invisible to tite audience, loking on. 

Timocles.—Whit! you plaspheynous villain, you! you 

dorft believe in the Gods and in Providence? + 

ee * 5 . = 
3” Damis—I see no proof of their existence. I wait your 
? y 
reasons why I should have a positive apinion about it. 
Timocles —I will give you ng reasons, you wretch, Give 
me yours for your atheism. a 
Zeus—-Our man is doing well. He has the rudest man- 
ner and the lofdest voice. Wel,done, Tisgocles ! give him 
hard words. That is your strong poittt. Begin?to reason 

and you will be as dpmb as a fish. 3 

Timocles.—By Athene, you shall have “ko, reasons from > 
me. 2 ¢ ° ; 
Damis.—Very well, then; ask me questions and I will 
answer them. “Dorf’t ud foul language if you can help it. 

Limocles.—Speak, then, you accursetl monster, Do you, 
or do you not believe én Dieine Providence? * 

Damis.—I do not. & 

Timocles.—What ? D@ you mean that the Gods do not 
foresee future events ? 

Damis-—4 do not know that they do. 

Timocles—And there is no divine order in the urfiverse ? 


Damis,—None that I am awarg of. 


{ = 
. 
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© 
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‘Timocles<-And the world is not governed by reason and 
intelligence ? © A " 


Damis.—I do not,perceiye that it is. 
Timocles.—Will you bear this, good people ? 
stone the bfispheyfer? 
pres the peopfe against me, Timocles ? 
The Gods show yo displeasure. They have heard me (if hear 
they do)fsvithout interposing. Why should yof bg so fierce 
in their f? y bs 
Timocles.—Theye hear you. _ They hear you. They will 
give it to you by-and-bye. 
~ Damis,—They will not kave much leisure to bestow on me 
ifthey aré so busy as you say, Timocles, managing the“upi, 
verse. They have not punished you for certain perjuries that® 
Thaye heard of. I frill not go into particulars, but they 
could searesly have a bettereopportimity of vindicating their 
existence than by bringing*you to question, They are away 
across the ocean, perhaps, among the Aithiopiafis. They dine 
there frequentlyon their own invitation, do they not? 
Timocles.—What teply can I make to such horrible irrever- 
ence ? - 8 e 
Danis.—Xoufean give me the reply for which I have been 
so long waiting. Yeu can fell nfe why you yourself believe 
iv Providence. 
. Timocles 1 believe in it first on atcount of the order Which 
<is visjble throughout’ the universal scheme of things. The 
sun and moon move in their alfotted* path; the sino re- 
yolve; the plants spying; the animals come to the birth, and 
are organised with exquisite skill. Man, yet more wonderta 
than they, thinks and acts and makes shoes and. builds hous: 
—all evident proofs of design and purpose. * re 
a be the question, Timocles. Y6u have not 
igs are as ¢hey are by design.” What is, is. 


Will you not 
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ae ‘ pee ne by Providence is no sure conelu- 
'y have been disorde® where there is now 
order. You look at the universe as it exists, you examine 
the mowements of it, you admire them, you assume that those 
movements were intended, and you fly info 2 ‘passion with 
those who cannot agree Men you; but pagsion is not ‘argu- 
ment, as tlfey say in the play. What is the second reason for 
your belieg? ° 5 ° 
Timocles.—There is no need of a second; but j shall 
have no excuse for your impiejy. You allew that Homer is 
the first of poets ? 


Damis.—I do. > ee . 
» Sinocles.—Well, then, Homer says that there is’a Prows 
dtnce, and I believe Homer. s 


Damis.—My excellent friend, Home? may be a first-rate 
poet, but neither he nor ‘any of this kind are authorities on 
matters of tact. jhe object of poetry, is to amuse, not to 
instrug. Poets grrange their words in metre, they invent 
legends out of their imagination, they desir? to giye their 
hearers pleasure, and that is all, But to what passages in 
Homer do you refer? « He tells us, if I remember, that the 
wife and brothers and daughter of Tenet to de- 
on him, antl that if Thetis had not called in 
the help of Briarens they would have succeeded. He tells us» 
that Jupiter, to reward Thetis, cheated Agamemnon with a 
false dream, and that tens of thousands of Achieans perished 
in consequence. Or yott belive, perhaps, because Athene set 
on Diomed to wound Aphrodite and Aresp because the whole 
celestial company fell afterwards into fighting one with another; 
then Ares, who I suppose had not recovered from his hurt, 
was thrashed by Athene, and . , 

Up against Loto arose the doughty champion ag 
* inced by the’story about Artemis. 


throne and impris 


Ar 


Or you have been conv! 
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temis was angry ‘because CEneus had not asked her to dinner, 
and sent a monstreus boar to ravage the cpuntry. These, I 
presume, are the iljustrations of divine power mentioned by 
Homer which you have found so satisfactory. gts 
ee © [Applause from all parts of the Theatre. 
Pus-—Bless 0 me, How théy che@r; and our fellow is look- 
ing over his shgulder. “He trembles. He will drop his 
shigjd fn a moment, and run. og 
ais brings the Gods upon the very stage, 
He shows them dn the acf of rewarding the good heroes, 
and punishing wretches like. you. Is Euripides mistaken 
= too? ee 
<-Damts—Most wise philosopher, if you argue frofa the 
stage, why thenethe actors Polus, Aristodemus, Satyrus must 
be Gods; or perhap& it is their masks, and boots, and shawls, 
and gloves, and false stomechs? When Euripides speaks his 
own opinions he says: “e 
e 


. 

* ‘Thou see'st the wether, stretching igfinite, 

ae Hfffreloping tMe earth in moist embrace, 
This—this is Zeus—this is the Deity. 


And again: 
Zeus bg Zeus whate’cghe may, 
I know but what the legends say, 


with more to the same purpose. Sy t. sd 

Zimocles—Then the multitudes of men and nations who 
have believed in the existenc@ of the Gods, and have wor- 
shipped them, havg all been deceifed ? 

Damis.—Thank you for remifiding me of national religious 
customs. Nothing exhibits more plainly the foundations on 
which, theology is built. ‘There is one religion on one side of 
a border, and andther on the other. ‘The Scythian worships 
Acinaces, the Thracian @ slave, Zalmoxis, who escaped from 
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Samos. The Phrygian ad Ue 
PAcchicpian the ae ee = es eee! the 
Assyrian to a dove; the Persians, to firey i @ Pans the 
water, At Memphis a bull is a God; acc = 
a in Baypt they rorship an iia,’ pe ee 
a isogrte iM ‘i fine ilages the ight 
3 ; in othqrs a skull cut in 
half 3 in afhefs a bowl or a plyte. Do you reall mean, 
that such things dre a. serichs proof that te Gods 
exist ? . 
Momus (to the Gods).—I warned you, my friends, that there 
would be an inquiry into these matters, and that the truthe 
vould come out. # 
* Zeus.—You did so, and you were right,Momus. If we 
survive our present trouble I will try to%mend them. 
Timocles.—Oh, thou erfemy of God! what dost thou say to 
oracles and prophecjes? Whence rome they, save from divine 
forekngwledge. * F , 2 
Damis—To what oracles do you vefer ? Yeu mean, I pre- 
sume, the answer that Cresus got from “the Pythoness, Tor 
which he paid so dearly, that ruined him aydghis city. An 
oracle with a double face, like the statues of ews 
Momus.—Exaetly what T ost fared. Where is our sooth- 
sayer? Go in, Apollo, and answer for yourself. ° 
Zeus—'Sdeath, Momug, this is no time for irony. 
Timocles.—Seest thou not, thou sinner thou, that thy 
arguments will make an*eng @f Church and Altar? 
Damis.—Not all Churches and not all Altars, ‘Timoeles. 
We will let the Altars stand Where they burn only incense. of 
the Shrine of our Lady in Tauris T would not leave a stone. 
Zeus.—Frightful. The fellow spares none of us. He 
speaks as if from the back of a waggon, aril curses you all in 
a heap, alike tife guilty and guiltless. 
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Pa teats: many of us can plead not guilty, Zeus, 
Wait ; he will stitke higher presently. (4 thunderstorm.) 

Timocles.—Doste thou hear, thou impious Damis ? Dost 
thou hear the voice of Zeus himself ? ‘ay 

Damis.—1 heat the thugder ; but whether it be the voice 
of Zeus you knqw better than I. * You have been in Heaven, 
I presume, and have seen him. ‘Travellers from Crete tell 
-- show his grave iy that, island. If h® has been long 
dead, P do not perceive how he can be thundering. 

Momus.—I ktew he would say that ; I was sure of it. You 
change colour, Zeus. Your teeth chatter. Pluck up your 
spirits. Never mind ‘kat these monkeys say. 
= Zeus—Never mind! It is very well to say never mipd. 
Don't you see that Damis has the whole Hall with him? * 

Momus.—Let doWwn that gold chain of yours, and 
Drag them all up in the at with darth and ocean together. 

Timocles.«—Have youever been at seg, miserable man ? 
© Damis.—Many times, Timocles. ra ss 

Timocles—*And didenot the wind in the sails help you 
niore than the rowers? And was there not a pilot at the 
helm soe vessel true upon its, course ? 

Dainiserfssuredly. 

Timocles—The ship could ‘hot reach its port without a 
pilot; and the ship of the Universe, you think, requires neither 
captain nor helmsman ? % J ° 

Zeus—Well put, Timocles. A good illustration that. 

Damis—Most inspired Tithogles, the captain you speak of 
arranges his plags beforehand. *He settles his course and 
adheres to it. His men are alf‘in order and obey his word of 
command. Spars, ropes, chains, oars are on board in their 
places, and ready to his hand. But the greft captain of the 
Universe shows ‘none of this forethought. ‘The forestay is 
made fast t . 

fast to the sternyand the sheets to‘the bow. The 
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anchors are ‘sometimes of aie 

gold, and the bulwarks 

hae > of lead. 
bottom is painted gnd carved : the upper works are eh a 
ag The crew are disposed, at rapdom ; the re 
fool is a commissioned officer; the swimmer is sent aloft to 
man the yards; the skilled navigator to work at’the pumps. 


As to the passengers—knaves sit at the captajn’s table ; fon- 


est men are shuddled into corners. Socratese and Aristides 


and Phociog lif on the bare boards, without room to ftratch 
their feet, and without foot enough “to eat, Callis and 
Midas and Sardanapalus revel iv luxwy, axtd look down on 
the rest of mankind. This is the state of your ship, Timocles, 

and it explains the number of shipwreeks. Had there Theo 
captgit in command, he would have distinguished the goad 


_ from the bad, have promoted worth and capacity, and have set 


vice and folly in the place belonging to if? The able seaman 
would be master or lieuttnant; ¢he skulker and poltroon 
would be tied to the, triangles. Tir’short, my frend, if your 
ship hag had a commander, he has not been fit for his plac 


and there is need of # revolution. + e 
Momus.—Damis is sailing with wind and stream direct if- 
to victory. fa eat 


as 
Zeus.—It is so indeed. Timocles produce’ ing but 
common-places, and one afteranotfer theyeare overturned. 

Timocles.—As the example of the ship does not conyinge 
you, I Will give you éne fiore argument, the last, the best, 
the sheet-anchor of theology. “ < 

Zeus.—What is he goiag fo®ay ? 

Timocles.—Attend to the positions as thgy follow one from 
the other, and discover a flaw*if you can. Tf there are altars, 
then there must be Gods. But there are altars, therefore there 
are Gods. ‘There, what say you now ? Taughing? What 


is there to amtse you? ‘a, 
Damis.—My tlear friend, I doubt if this sheet-anchor of 


‘ae 
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yours will stand. You hang the existence of the Gods on the 
existence of altarspand you fancy the link will hold ;, but if 
this is your last position, we may as well close the discussion. 
Timocles—You admit that you are vanquished. ¢ - 
Damis.~Of edurse ; you have taken refuge at the altar as 
ment do in extremities. Oh that altar and in the name of 
your sheet-anchor we will swear a truce, and contend no more. 
Fingyeles—Oh! oh! you are sarcastic, are you ), you grave- 
digger¥ you wretch ! ‘you abonfination! you gaol bird! you 
cess-pool! we kxow whereyou came from ; your mother was 
a whore ; and you killed your brother aud seduced your friend’s 
< wife; you are an adulterer, a sedomite, a glutton, and a beast. 
Stay till I can thrash you. Stay, I say, villain, abhigrred 
villain ! ° e 
Zeus.—One has Gone off laughing, and the other follows 
railing and throwing tiles et him. + Well, what are we to do? 
Hermes.—The old plefy says, you are not hurt if you don’t 
acknowledge it. Suppose a few people have gone away be- 
lieving in Damis, what‘then? A great ‘many ie 
tlie revérse ; and the whole mass of uneducated Greeks and 
the barbarians Everywhere. « 
Zeus. Te, Hermes, but that was a good thing which 
Darius said aboutZopyrus. ‘ £ had rather have one Zopyrus 
. than a thousand Babylons.’ 


° 
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_DIVUS Cesar” > 


RE , 
a ‘Pharsalia’ of Lucansisa passignate impreca- 
tion on the destroyers of the Roman Constitu- 
tion. The Gods had permitted ¢ifat in this world the * 


erfeihies of liberty should triumph. Struggling for 


* consolation, the young patriot persuades himself that 


perhaps in another world the balance may be re- 
dressed. With the aid of the'witch Erictho, he re- 
animafts the cotpse of a lately killed soldier. The 
livid lips describe the forging in helleof the ad&aman- 
tine chains which ave to*bind Oxsar tQ the crags of 
an infernal Caucasus. The pget bids the @mmpions 
of the Republic make haste to die, that in Tartarus " 
they mfy trample under*foot the tyrants whom Rome 
was adoring as divinities, At other moments the » 
future seems as hopeles@"to him ‘as the present. He 
flings the guilt upon the Olympians themselves, and 
finds no comfort save in the hope that they may suffer 
retribution at the hands of the common usunpers. 
The Gods hade forgotten to be just, and their power 


> 
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would be taken from them. The civil carnage would 

raise mortals t@ the throne of heaven, their feels 

armed with lightnings‘and their brows exowned with 
e 


e 


stars. > 
As his last,and practical Sonyviction, Lucan seems 


to have conckaded that from Gods of anf kind no 
redres* was to be leokefl fore a 
Victrix causa Deis placuit sed victa Catoni. 
Justice was in man, or it was nowhere. If crime 
was to be avenged, it must be on earth and «by a 
human hand.- He sacrificed his life, while only jo 
his 28th year, in an abortive conspiracy against Nero, 
and along with his life*the extraordinary gifts which 
hjs frenzied passién could not wholfy spoil. 

: Throughout his poem a confidence that they right 
cause ought to triumph struggles with a misgiving 
that, in theptiministration of thé universe, no moral 
purpose is discaverablé. Rerhaps it was in irony, 
pethaps it was in a sad conviction that the Gods—if 
Gods there were—were no better than Nero, that he 
addressed the emperor in the amazing lines with which 
he opens his subject. 8 

After describing the desolation which Cmsar’s 


wars had spread over the Roman world, he proceeds ; 


Bit if no othertneans the fates could find 
To give us Nero—if the Thunderer’s self 
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Could reign but when the Giant's wars were done 5 

We then, oh Gods, complain not, For such boon 

Onr trampled Ifws, our violated rights, 

Woe, sacrilege, crime, we gladly bear thont all, 

Strew thy dread plains, Pharsalia, with the slain, 

Spirits of fallen Carthage, “ate your thirst *  @ 

With Latin blood on Muifta’s fital ficl&e 

Famish Perusium, perish Mutina, e 

Fleets dtift to wreck on Leucas' iron crags, © 

And bagtles*rage "neath ZBtna’s blyzing crest. .e 

Yet Rome is still a debtor t8 the Gods ® é 

When she has thee. ‘To thee, wien late thou, goest, 

‘Thine earthly sojourn ended, te the stars, 

The Heavenly palaces will fling wide their gates, 

The Gods will lay their sceptwes at thyefoet . 

Awd bid thee choose among them. Wilt thoureign * 
Qf Monarch supreme? Wilt thou prefer to guide 

‘The car of Phabus? Earth will know no feats 

From chahige of lords beneath thy sure command ; 

And each divinity to thine must yield. 

This only grant, that when the chojee is made, 

‘And thon art fixed*in thy august dominioa, 

Seek not a throge within the icy Nogth, ail 

Incline not to the kow-sunk Southernesky, ® 

From whence on Rome thy beams askance thay fall . 

Too near the Poles thy overmastering weight @ 

Will strain the nice poised balance of the worldy.¢ 

Dwell in the Zenith, where each rival light os 

Shall pale in thine and thou%halt Shine alow. 

Then shall the mists melt from the face of Heaven, 

‘Thg sword fall bhinéed frym the warrior’s hand, 

And peace shall reign and Janus’ gates be closed. 

Me now inspire, in this my enterprise. e 
With thee within my breast Mshall not need 
‘To suc the Pythian God fer mystic fire ; 

In thee alone a Roman bardgwill find 
Pit aid at need to sing a Roman song. 


Many explanations may be given of this extraor- 
dinary language, yet no one of themds wholly Satis- 
factory. Whtn the deification of Claudius was voted 


22 
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by the Sonata: Lucan’s uncle, Seneca, had ‘written a 
farce on the oceasion, the amcxoAoxéyrfors, or transla- 
tion of the late emperot into the society of pumpkins. 
Liucan’s lines nfay be conceived to have been written 
in a similar spirit of mockery. Claudius, however, 
was dead whén he was turned into ridjedle. Nero 
ey alive, and wasnof a yerson with whom it was 
safe to take liberties. Call it adulation! But adu- 
lation of the Cresars was the last quality to be ex- 
pecteddn the ‘ Pharsalia’ or its author, Let it-have 


been conventionality; but there will remain to he ; 


explained the popular sentiment to whith conven- 
tional language is necessarily addressed. How could 
educated Romang, who were stili punctilious in 
observing tke traditiénary forms af the established 
religion, either utter or tolerate language which 
appeared lie a satire upon religion itself? The 
elevation of illustrious°morials, when their earthly 
4zbkours were over, toa throne among the stars had been 
for ages a familiar conception. The Twins glittered 
in the Zodiac among the Aggust Twelve. Hercules, 
Perseus, and Orign displayed Sn the nightly sky the 
rewards prepared in heaven Yor the deeds which’they 
had accomplished as men. Quirinus, the mythic 
founder of Ronse, remained the tutelary guardian of 
the Roman people. The spirits of hefoic warriors, 


. ” 
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reincorporated in jewelled constellations, apread over 
the surface of the entire celestial spRere. That the 
great dead should have a honfe amohg the Gods was 
4 natural and reasonablé expectation. * Butseyer till 
the days of the Roman *Emptre had men been féund 
to say of & man like themselves, still tiving among 
them, stilf subjected to the cdnditions of mowality, 
‘He is but waiting till he passes from the earth for 
the Gods to abdicate and leave the choice to him of 


the ygcant thrones in heav’n. 
*} For Nero it must be said that he wqs but accept- 


* ing honourswhich had been already*claimied by Caius 


Caligula, and which had beew offered by the Senate 
to the ledst arrogant of his predecessors; Yor Lucan, 
againfas but répeating a note which hadbeen struck 
already by a poet of an incomparably higher “ordet. 
Augustus was studieusly’ simple—carefailkto conceal 
the power which he really posgessed behind ‘nstitu- 
tional forms, and sternly contemptuous of idle flattery. 
Horace of all men of intellect that ever lived, was the 
least likely to condescend, to extravagant and um- 
meaning compliments. e’Horace was, not religious, 
but he never mocked at feligion. Long indifferent 
to such considerations, he tells us, half seriously, that 
late in life he"had been frightened bgck into belief. 
In the erate of his odes, he refers the miseries of 
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Rome to forgetfulness of the Gods, and he'warns his 
countrymen that the sins of their fath@rs will continue 
to be visited upon them till they rebuild *the temples 
and restore the fallen shrines. Yet Horace could 
address Augustus, ‘with whom he was personally i in- 
timate, and ‘with whom he continually” dined, in 
langufige not less extravagant than Lucan’ s. Which- 
ever of the Gods Augustus might be, whether Apollo, 
or Mercury, or Mars, Horace affected to believe that 
he wasat least one of ‘them. In pity for the ela 


edness of his children, the Great Father had sent @n 


immortal as ‘a present God’ to take charge of them, 
and to bring back the golden age. Under the bene- 
fcent rule sof Augustus, the cow did net cast ue calf, 
the corn wired | yelleww over the fields, the ship sped 
to its ee with’ calm seas and favouring airs, man no 
longer brofe“his faith to zn, and wives were chaste, 
and punishment followed sti or crime. To Augustus 
the grateful husbandman offered his evening sacrifice 
after his day of. toil before he mere with his family 
to'sleep* What the Virgin Mary is to the modern 
« 


= a 


* Condit quisque diem collibus in suis 
Et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores, 


© Hingad vina redit Letus et alteris 
‘Te mensis adhibet Deum. " 
. . 
‘ 
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Peasant of France or Ttaly, such Augustus was, while 

still living, in the farm-houses of Latfum and Etruria 

—as real, perhaps more real, because’ he was ‘priesens 


Div 
18,” * because his rule Was regarded “as ae*kingdom 


of God upon earth.’ . « 


Virgil’S Fourth Eclogue, which was'read by Con- 
stantine’s order at the Council*of Nice as an evgngel- 
ical prophecy, is no more then a beautiful repetition 
of the same idea. In the year of Pollio’s consulship 
‘unto, Rome a child was born, unto Rome a sgn was ” 
giteh,’ who was to reign as God upgn earth. ‘hh 


“his time the earth would bring forth abundantly. 


In his time the lion would lie down with the lamb, 
the infant woyld*play on the cockatrice’s den and 
take Tf harm, {nd sin and sotyow would fly away. 
The babe for whom this brilliant horoSeope was drawn 
was probably one of*Augustus’s grandsens, who died 
in early youth. We need not, look, gt any Tate, be- 
yond the imperial family to understand and even 
sympathise with laiguége which was the expression 
of a universal feeling. A . 


=. 


e 
‘Te multa prece, te Prosequitur mero 
Defuso pateris et Laribus tuum 
Mispet numen, uti Grecia Castoris 


Et magni memor Herculis. . 
©  "Tlorace, Odes : Lib. iv., Ode%. 
Ld . 
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To y Roman who had witnessed what Italian 
society had bee$me in the last days of the Republic— 
the inoredible depravity of manners, the corruption 
of justiogsthe Sppression of the provinces, the collapse 
of the politicgl fabric Th a succession of civil wars 
which had oterflowed the Roman world like a sea of 
lava-gthe reign of Atigustus, protracted * as it was 
through half e century? with order restored, and life 
and property secure, and peace such as the earth 

* had never known tstabli&hed throughout ciyilised 


nignkind, may well have seemed a kingdom of heavén ; 
and Augustus himself, from whom these real blessings ” 


appeared to flow, may have been mistaken without 
extravagafit credylity for something more thin a mere 


mortal. ~ . . Cl = 
© Bat let ce turn to what we actually know of the 
introductiog of this singulaf idolatry. 


t mans, like qll ggeat peoples, were, in the 
a. mages of their history, eminently religious, 
habits were frugal, tcir® private lives were 

« augterely. moral, and wherever conduct is pure, piety 
springs up by an unvarying gow of nature, as grass 
and flowers grof from a Waclescme soil. Reyerence 
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was accepted with the faith which had never heard 
of scepticism. e The simple rites which the carly 
Latins were called on to observe ‘neither troubled 
their consciences nor petplexed their undeystandings. 
The whole duty of mat lay*in viftus—virtue, manli- 
ness ; and unbelief isan infection which manly minds 
are the ldst to catch, 5 * . : > 
But they could not escape the inevitable. The 
Gods of Latium might perhaps be supreme in Italy ; 
but when the authority of the*républic was extended” 
hgyond the Peninsula, the conquerors encounté¥ed 
other nations with other creeds, and it fared with the 
Romans as it fared with the Israelites among the 


> 
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Semitic*tribes, ofeCanaan : Fig 
= 


a 
Groh cgpta ferum victory cepit et ayes 
Intulit agresti Latio. ‘ aire 


The Israclites idengified Jchovah with, Baal. The 
Greeks taught the Latiys to gee in their owa Jupiter 
and Minerva and Venus, the Zets and Pallas and 
“Aphrodite of ‘Hofner and Hesiod. | With the new 
names came the impure mythology of the, Hellenes 5 
and the Latin moraliéf, which was founded in re- 
ligion, dissolved and désappeared in the presence 
of Deities whom it was no longer possible to respect. 
The cultivated Athenians could resolye their legends 
The practical Romans took the letter 


into allegory, 
e ° 
® . 
. ‘ e 
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of the mythology as th : 
that it was no lofiger credible. Those beings could not 
be Gods in any true of real sense ie laved in the 
practice ofthe syorst vices wAich their ancestors had 
taught them tg abfior. ‘The public ceremonial sur- 
vived, but thetheart liad gone out of it. . The fear of 
God departed, and mordlity and justice depatted with 
it; and the ancient Latin creed underwent the fate 


ey found it, and discovered 


. 
to which all religions are condemned which are con- 


“nected .ith partial &y'mpathies or have risen ont of 
4g 
Religions whith have exerted a real influence 


imperfect knowledge. 


over masses of mankin® haye always begun in genu- 
ine conviction. ‘Bhey have contained ,an answer to 
questions wkjch men,tvere anxiously*asking dt the 
tinfe when they* originated, and to which they ap- 
peared to giyeea credible reply. nce accepted, they 
petrify iffo unchgnging forme. Knowledge increases ; 
religion remains stationary. Fresh problems rise, 
for which they provide no Hlution, or a solution 
tramsparenfly false; and ghen, follow the familiar 
phenomena of disintegratioieand failing sanctions 
and relaxed rule of action, afd, along with these, the 
efforts of well-meaning men to resist the irresistible 
= tecancilintiong of religion and science,’ qatural the- 
ologies reconstructed gn philosophic bgses, with at 


. 
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intervals" unavailing efforts to conceal kts cracks in 
the theory by*elaborate restoration’ of ritual ; — or 
again, on the other side, the'firm dvowal of disbelief 
from the more sincer? and resolute minds, such as 
rings out of the lines of Luleretitis. “ < 

With"Lucretius we are all familiar ? not less inter- 
esting — perhaps more interesting, as showing” the 
working of more commonplace intellects —is the 
treatise ‘On the Nature of Gods,’ which Cicero wrote 
almast at the same time when Lucretius was compos- 
iag his poem, and which contains the,opinions of the 
better sort of educated Romans. ° 

That such a dialogue slfoyld have been written 
by a responsible® and respectable “person in Cicerg’s 
position, is itself.a proof that’ eeligion Fas at its Ee 
gasp. Tradition had utterly broken ,down : serious 
men were looking ih the face the facts"of. their situa- 
tion, and were asking frém experience what rule they 
were living under; and experience gave, and always 
must ‘give, but one reply. Men are taught to believe : 
in an overruling Pravidesce ; they look for evidence 
of it, and they find tlfat, so far as }uman power ex- 
tends over nature there fre traces of a moral govern- 
ment; but fhat it is such a government as man 
himself establishes for the protection of “society, and 
nothing mort. To what we call good and evil, nature 
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as such is indifferent, and nature submits to man’s 
control, not as he*is just or unjust, believing or scep- 
tical, but as he understands the laws byswhich | the 
operations of nature are direc! led. The piety of the 
captath does nog save his ship from the nah He 
depends on hi§ knowledge of navigatiqn.” Prayer 
does hog, ayert the pestifenceg but an understanding 
of the conditions of heafth. The lightasing strikes 
the church, but spares the ‘gambling-hotke provided 
ith a conducting-rod. Disease and misfortune, or 
the more mighty visitations of the earthquake, the 
famine, the inundation, make no distinction between 
the deserving and the ' ‘vase. “The house falls and 
spares the fool, while it cuts short*a career which 
might have Been _Breafous to all mankind. This is 
the truth so fay as experience can teach; and only 
timidity, or Tefiorance, or a resolution, like that of 
Job’s friends, to be more jus¢ than God, can venture 
teeny it; and thus arises the diene exclamation 
which has burst in all ages from the hearts of noble- 
minfed men: Why are the wicked in such pros- 
+ perity? Not that they envy fle wicked any miser- 
able enjoyment which they may obtain for themselves, 
but because they see that all things come. alike to all, 
and thit thefe iseno difference—that as it is with the 
wise man, so it is witk the fool; as with him that 
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sacrifices, so with him that sacrifices not. * 
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fest disregarde of mor: pnensed 
‘al distinctions discredits their 
Coe in Providence, nd sehds a shuddering 
misgiving through thtm, that no uch power as a 
moral Providence exists ‘anywhere, beyond ¢#hem- 
selyes. * . Ss A 
Agatn and again in the prdgress of human develop- 
ment mankind have been forced inéo an aarditien 
recognition of the truth, and the crisis has been 
always a painful one.* So" long as religion i8 
fully believed, the inattention of nature to impiety 
and immorality is compensated® by the increased 
energy of government, and by the higher aspirations 
of individual nfen. Impiety does not” escape un- 
punished wheh jt is treated ‘hy the magistrate ae a 
crime. In a society which is penétrated by a don- 
sciousness of respSusibility to God morality is re- 
warded as such, and viee and impyrity are’punished 
as such by tempor: al inconveniences. When religion 


no longer guides the fntellect or controls the conduct, 
the punishmen, of offences * 
against itself. Havin no longer any high conscious- 
ness of duty, society is*tolerant of profligacy which 
avoids the grosser forms of crime. For the rest, tie 
ically : Deqrun> injwie Diis 


magistrate exclaims cyn a 
cure, well knowing that if the Gods’ injuries are not 
? 


society confines itself to, 
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punished by himself the offender's slumbers will be 
undisturbed. s e : 

So matters stood at Rome when Velleiug the Epi- 
curean, Balbus the Stoic, an@ Cotta the Pontifex 
Maxirfius, the Pope, the head ae the national religion, 
the guardian of the sacred oracles, met together at 
Cicero’s gilla to discuss the nature of the Gods. The 
argument was epened pfoperly by Velleius. Epi- 
cureanism was the popular creed of the day, the creed 
of the men of science atid ifitellect, the creed of the 


poet, the artist, and the statesman. The Epicureais_ 


believed in phenomena. They held with Locke that 
the intellect could reason only upon facts con- 
veyed to it through. the senses, and that knowledge 
could not extend beyond the objects of sensible“ex- 
periénee! The earth and all that existed upon it had 
been created by:nature, and was guverned by laws of 
natural eGusation, Natnre yas sovereign, and no 
external power could be proved to have ever inter- 
fered with it. As to the supposition that andther 
‘orden of beings existed somewhere superior to man, 
the Epicureans had no objectiom to acknowledge that 
it might be so ; they thought‘it rather probable than 
otherwise: they denied only that such beings took 
an interest in map. 


ee ° 
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: Briefly and com etely their fis on this sub- 
ject-had been*expressed by Ennius* 
Seo hetero ptpe 

Nam si curent, bene ie a sols al rd a 

‘T always say and have said that the race of the 
celestials exists, but I opine not that they copcern 
themselves with the dofngs of the sons of mén, Did 
they so concern themselyes, it would be well with 
the good and ill with the wicked, which now it is 
not’ é : 
2 7 Men had no care for the animals which shared 
the earth with them. The Gods might exist, yet 
might care as little for men? 9s men cared for beetles 
or butterflies. “The admission of the possibility, of 
sack an existence was perhaps a corfflescension of 
philosophy to popular prejudice, or arpse from a wish 
to avoid the reproach of Atheism.” "Yet Velleius 
insisted on it with an dppeatance of earnestness. He 
appealed to instipet and internal emotion as an-vi- 
dence! that somewhere in the universe were to be 
eeof unbroken repose, perfect 


found beings, in a stat 
and.that in the adora- 


virtue, and perfect hitppiness, 


tion of them—disinterested, because no favour was 


i i informati ine qui nec in- 
1 * Anteceptam animo ret quandam informationer sine qi} 


telligi quicqifam nec disputari potest.’ 
e . 


e 
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to be looked for in return—was the highest felicity 
of man. : ® g 
These views dre set out in the dialogue with a 
brevity whieh slows that Ciedfo did not think them 
to deserve more glaborate treatment, and in the reply 
of Cotta the riost interesting feature ig His state- 
ment of his own position, ¢ He was the Pontifex 
Maximus. The duty of ‘his office, he said, required 
him to defend the religion established by law. He 
would be pleased if the existence of the Gods could 
be established, not only on the authority of tradi, 
tion, but asa fact ‘which admitted of proof; but it 
was surrounded with difficulties which Velleius had 
only increased. That mankind could worship beings 
who were and& would hé always indifférent to them, 
was hardly to jbe expected. The openly expressed 
scepticism of bolder reasoners, thé exulting claim of 
Lucretius“ that the spectre of superstition had been 
for ever exorcised by science, spared the necessity of 
graver argument. ; s 
The Epicurean being thus dismissed, the word 
was taken up by the Stoic*Balbus. With the 
Epicurean, morality was enlightened self-interest, 
Be Stoic believed in duty. To act rightly, to love 
Justledse and .truth, and purity, and to hate their 
opposites, were matters of absolute obligation to him 
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A law implied a ae ok responsibility required a 
ruler, to whom an actount would Inve to be render- 
ed; ae Stoic therefore looked abdut him in a very 
modern fashion for ax’wers to popular gbjections to 
the truth of religion. If” the age pf miraclas had 
ceased, lie found that miracles, portents, or prodigies 
were recorded in traditign ; the instances of design in 
nature, the adaptation of mitans to ends in the struc- 
ture and functions of animals, were evidence of an 
intalligent Creator; and thé “elaborate pains with 
Fiich Cicero explains the Stoic position shows that 
at least he felt it to deserve re&pectful treatment. 
Balbus maintained the existence of the Gods to be 
an established truth of history. 2Castor and Pollux 
had" appeared’ in the battle ‘at the Lake Regillus. 
Sacrifices had been offered and aceépted. The Decii 
had devoted them#elves, and a victory Itad been won. 
Oracles had been delivered at Delphi and élsewhere, 
containing clear prophecies of future events. These 
events had afterward’ taken place, and a foresight 
which was not to he aegounted for by human siga-’ 
sity was manifestly freternatural, In Italy Spainh - 
although it had fallen Tately into neglect, wie art of 
divination had been practised from the earliest pe- 


,too many instances could berproduced of 


riod, and Sapien 
e injunctions so 


disaster from the neglect of divin 
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conveyed to admit of being ¢xplained away. The 
sacred chickens Kad refused to vat in the First Punic 
War. The Consul Cldudius had cried impatiently 
that they should drink thenf. and had flung “them 
into the water. _ The Roman feet had been lost in 
consequence, a Claudius had been tried for im- 
piety ard executed. <In the tyaditions of thefe things 
fable might have been iaixed with truth, but when 
all possible deductions had ‘been made on the score of 
historic fallibility, sfifficierft evidence remained, for 
an éulightened, and reasonable belief. 6 
Passing from ¢radition to natural philosophy, 
Balbus next appealed tocthe motion of the stars, and 
oe regulartiy of the operations of nature. Posidoni- 
us, whom he called his friend, had eonstructe® an 
orrery,‘n which the movements of the sun and moon 
and planets, and their relative positions throughout 
the yearg were exactly, represented. Anticipating 
literally Paley’s illustration from the watch, Balbus 
asked whether, if this machine weré exhibited in 
Scythia or Britain, the Variost savage could avoid 
perceiving that it was the work, of a designing mind. 
Pursuing the same line of thought, and anticipating 
the Bridgewater treatises, he went in detail into the 
structyre of plants and animals, and dwelt on the 
adaptation of their Various organs to thejr nati of 


Sad 
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life. The Stoics ha interrogated mata in the 
same. spirit a¢ modefn religious Philosophers, and 
had arrived at the same contlusion. They believed 
themselves to have foufid a Proof of tontr#vance, and 
therefore of a contriving Creator. Rut the real dif- 
ficulty rethained. Nature might have’ an intelligent 
Author, ‘yet intelligence was néthing withgat mo- 
rality ; and if the evidences tf design were abundant, 
yet evidences of moral government were as conspicu- 
ously absent. With ingéniows boldness Balbus ad- 


dfe&sed Himself to the central problem,.and approach- 


ed as closely, perhaps, as any mere philosopher has 
ever done to the only possiblt solution of it. Moral- 
ity, whén vigordusly alive, sees fitrther than int]- 
lect;"and proides unconsciéusly for intellectual 
difficulties. The Latins had extended their rever- 
ence beyond the faythological divinitfes, and had 
built temples to the moral virtues gs the fuardian 
spirits of mankind. Constancy and Faith, Valgnr 
and Wisdom, Chastity and Piety,,had each their 
separate altar, where, huan beings paide their 8ri- 
sons, and prayed for strength to oyercome tempta- 
tion. ‘You complain,’ Said Balbus, ‘ that you can 
see no sign of an overruling Providence in the ad- 
ministratioy of the universe; the Vartuts are® Pro- 


yidence, and themselves constitute the moral govern- 
VoL. m1, 23 a 
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ment ars you pretend # t i 
Justice may not® be perfect ; ome orimes may be 
left unpunished, "some *good actions may be unre- 
warded. 4€ is ‘so with earfply governments, and 
may %e so with thé divine. It is eagog that we 
see a tendency which may become styonger with 


d 5 
time, agd may be carried oué further in later gener- 
fe e 


you cannot find. 


ations.’ = . 
In the close of his argament, he returns to the 


“auguries. Tt was a historital fact that from inme- 


monal time the Etruscans had supposed that they 
could read coming*events in the entrails of sacrificed 
animals. On great gefasions, with the utmost so- 
lepnity, and in the presence of tMe highest func- 
tionaries of the states*the body of .a talf or a sheep 
had been grayely opened, and the most important 
actions had *bten undertaken, o: laid aside, accord- 
ing to the condition of the leart or liver of the dead 
aumal. This was a plain matter of certainty. The 
experiment would not have beta repeated for 50 long 
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fess to regard the blackened liver of a cal? as caused 
by divine interpositich; he regardel it merely as a 
natural pkenomenon rising from sbme internal cor- 
respondence of things, * 

On these reasonings, with thore of which*in a 
modern form we are all familiar, the High Priest 
proceeded to comment at fength, and with more 
seriousness than he had shown in discussing the argu- 
ments of the Epicureans. He commenced with a 
peculiarly solemn reference to his own official position, ” 
ahd like Descartes, while doubting everything” from 
the point of reason, he insisted thfat his private con- 
victions remained. unshaken, ‘ogcause they reposed on 
belief and authdtity. He was Pontifex (Pope), pe 
repeated. He*was appointed ty the Stav6 to uphold 
the established creed and ceremonial. _ These he ever 
had maintained, antl always would m¢irftain, and no 
one, learned or unlearned, weuld sugczed in’shaking 
his faith. So far as the truth of the Roman religion 
was if, question he should follow his predecessors in 


the papal chair, Corunegrius, Publius Scipio, fnd * 
Scasyola, and not Zenop or Cleanthes, or Chrysipputee «= 
Caius Leelius, the augur,fhad more weight with him 
than the wisest philosophers of the porch. The cere- 
monial, the haruspices, and the Siby]line book# were 
the pillars gf the Roman Gommonwealth. The 


a tine if the events had ngt copresponded to the in- 
dications so obtajned. Even Tacitus, a century and 
a half later, could speak of" these foreshadowings as 
still fully credited, and as apparently established by 
evidefice. "Balbus, however, was content with the 
fact, and laid little stuess upon it. Hedid not pro- 
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eriaidins of it had been laidijn religion by Romu- 
Jus and Numa, fnd by the ii ortal Gods alone it 
was sustained. That wis his position as Pontifex. 

‘You philosbphers, howd¥er,’ has went on, 
‘appéil to reasop. t myself believe voila reason, 
etiam nulla ratione reddit. The authgrity of my 
ancestogs is sufficient for me.# But you reject author- 
ity, and you will have r€agon only. I must there- 
fore set my reason against yours, and I tell you that 
you with your arguments make doubtful what with- 
out ‘Wgument is not doubtful at all. Your appeary 
ance of Castor and’ Pollux at the Lake Regillus may 
be but a legend. It is unauthenticated by certain 
higtory. The Deeli were probably tnly brave men 
who threw Whemselves* among the enemy, knowing 

that their couptrymen would follow. And what a 


a 
e 'y known, there 
Pe vee 

= bE no oe Intelligence. Where wrong. doing 

Impossible, ther, justi 
, © 18 no justice; now temperance 

. 

. e . 
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where there is no temptation; no sella — there 
is no evil to be overedme. The thebgonies of Hesiod 
and Homer are too childish for belief, and when all 

is sald, there remainsfthe enigma, ‘whic you have 
not resolved: if the Gods exist,’ and if the wotld is 
ruled by ‘them, why is it well with tht wicked? and 
why do ‘the good fall into cilanrity ? The eymmon- 
wealth and the family are #1 ordered when virtue is 
not rewarded, and crime is not punished: so far as 
we can trace the action of the Gods no such.distinc- 
fioh is made. Argue as you will, this is the fac. In 
the distribution of good and evil, $o far as it is left to 
forces external to man, no tyestion is asked about 
character. You? say that we ought not to be syr- 
prised if the Gods do not puni&h every cufine, because 
earthly governments do not. Where is the analogy ? 
Earthly governmehts fail for want ‘of knowledge. , 
You leave no such excuse fow the Gods, for ‘the Gods 
are assumed to be omniscient. You say that though 
the wicked man" may himself escape, his crimes 
may be visited on his children. Wonderful justice! * 
What should we say ef a commonwealth where then 
law condemned the sofi or grandson for the sins 
of his father? In the system of nature there is 
no rule of ,a just God discernible. Qneevent*eomes 


alike to all., Men, cities, nations, perish undeserv- 
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edly, because, forsooth, God estpnot HWM) Qi 
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thing, And yet*you expect us to pray ys Him! Tt 
be. Cee, 
Oe aaa Picae: the Phntif® Cotta; and with 
Cotta®s scepticigm the dialogue ends. a soa 
speaker, especitlly if he could have had the light of 
Tater higtory to guide him, might have shown Cotta 
that his own foundatiorfs Were as feeble as those 
which he overthrew. We, too, have heard of faith 
‘which gests upon aufhorfty, and dispenses with 
reasot; but what does authority rest upon? Such @ 
faith may prolong & sickly existence for one or more 
generations, but it cann8t endure the buffets of prac- 
ticgl life. Questions to which it car? give no reason- 
able answeiNhang mulffplying like pafbed arrows in 
its fide! The cetemonial becomes stereotyped. The 
faith resolves itself into word reffeated without con- 
vietion. “Packthgead mights easily hold a giant 
gone insane, as arguments for the probable truth of 
_the Pagan religion hold in eltek “the wolfish &ppe- 
tite#of unbelieving mankigd. Jn Cicero’s time the 
sere God-fearing Latins had Vétome a commonwealth 

of Atheists, in which chastit} and innocence blushed 

‘cies themselves, and corruption had lost the cons 

wa, ov ie deformity. Three conquered 

gt of the Republiq The olig- 
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archy and the democ cy were snarling and fi 


ghting 
over.their prey, Italy was torn with civil wars, and 


decimatedeby proscriptions. * Ordéred freedom was 


lost in anarchy, andy the state wis staggering in 
drunken frenzy. The senators sgld justice? and 
great ladies, sold their persons, to the ‘highest bidder. 
The provinces were stripped to the bone by Spe pre- 
tors. The pretors spent their spoils tm gluttony and 
bestiality. As to religion, and the respect. which 
authority could command for” if, Cotta’s successor in 
thé Pontificate was young Czxsar, notoriousstfien for 
the dissoluteness of his habits, dnd for an intellect 
which for many years he apfpgared to disdain to use. 
For the constithtion, it had fallet into such extya- 
ordinary cont@mpt, that Catifine, with? small knot 
of fashionable young men, had proposed to buri the 
city and kill the®consuls and half*the patricians. , 
Yet Rome was so conscious ef its qvn worthlessness 
as to be almost incapable of indignation; althoygh 
the ‘plot a5 discovered, and Catiline knew that 
at was discovered, he cpuld venture ta atten@ the” 
Senate House, and at and listen while the Petesse 
tioulars of it were defailed by Cicero. He could 
walk out unmolested, continue his preparations at 
leisure, leave the city without an gitenmpt abjerrest, 
and put himself at the head of an open insurrection. 
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To hia it had come in the first capital of the 


world, and the ost advanced nation ®f it, because, 
in the Hebrew language, they had forgetten God. 
They had xo belfef remaining §2 any divine rule over 
thems The cement*was gone which held society to- 
gether, and thé entire fabric of it had fallgn in shape- 
less ‘ruin. Some vast change was inevitable, some 
powerful’ reasseetion of the elementary principles of 
authority and justice, or the enormous Roman empire 
‘vould have burst liké # bu¥ble. 6 
segorded history no single man (perhaps with 
the exception of Mahomet) has produced effects so 
yast and so enduring gs Julius Casar. It is the 
more remafkable hat ‘in no language, ancient or 
modern, is tere any adequate biograpley of him. “To 
Luean the was an incarnation of Satan. Suetonius, 
the fallest aythgrity on his earlyelife, accepted and 
recorded every scandalons lipel which was current 
in patrician coteries. To Suetonius the loose songs 
of the Roman soldiers were suffitient vi to 
« chayge Caesar with infamy. With as much reason 
<_Subilar accusations might be Inought against MYaidon! 
or Collingwood, fecause, ineloose affectionate talk, 
they were freely spoken of in the English fleet under 
the nagne which Johnson defines as a term of endear- 
ment among sailors, To Cicero Owsar appgared at first 
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De 
as a youl i i 
young man of gefins and fashion, who was wast- 


ing time and talents, While he was htmself improving 


Hoth. Asethe talents showell themselves more un- 
ee — was es to*tulow that 
ator, when be cared {6 use 
them, wete #8 great as his own, that*his style as a 
writer was unmatcheds that hts influence’ Eimiet 
without effort was growing, ‘and, worsé ail when it 
appeared that he was the advocate of the democracy, 
contempt and pity changed “to fear and suspicion. 
And as Cesar at last towered up above bothafm and 
all his contemporaries, Cicero eee and hate 


him, and sate approving in the Senate/when he was 
murderéd. Thu from Oicere! except fh scattergd 
glimpses, we gather no credible picturetfind bre zane 
driven back to Czsar himself, who in pis ‘Commen- 
taries’ has left the’most lucid of alffhilitary narra- 
tives; but, except in the studied absence of self- 


glorification, agd in a few sentences in which fay a 
\ ga ; 
nang allows us to see into his osvn inner nature, 


> 
he leaves us scarcely bettar provided withethe means 
of understanding him?” Patrician qpnstitutionalist}=> 


judging as men do by the event, were assured wh 
he had early conceived an intention of oyertiraie 
the républie; and that his object im obtainin§: his 
command faptenl was merely to secure the support 


e 
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of an army to pising about 
thing can be les’ likely. 
en. 80 ejrenitous a road, or one s@ little tend- 


e 
country’s rum. No. 


Ac nspirafor would never 
have chos 
ing, accoréing fo common lays of pr ‘obability, 46 lead 
to hi object. dle was Fast forty before he began to 
show what was in him. May it not have been rather 
that hgremained if Rome, hoping that soe useful 
career might dpen for hip, till the steady growing 
anarchy and corr uption taught him that nothing was 
to be lecked for there? Life was slipping away; a and 


he wistted to accomplish something memorable before c 


he died. The Germans w ere pouring in over the 
Rhine. But Cesar” Aviovistus might have been 
ag Alaric, ral Europe might have” been Teutonized 
four centurn before ‘its time. Ir ten years Cea 
had forced bagk ‘the Germans ant their forests. He 
had inv: aded main. Gaul Te Nad not mer ‘ely over- 
run with his armies anf coefeed into submission, but 
he,had won the affection of the people whom he had 
_ Subdued. The Gauls became an integral part of the 
* Rotman nation, and infused | new vitality into the 


<—Mfain and sinew pf the empi’, For such a service 


the reward which the Roman aristocracy considered 
him to deserve was degradation, dishonour, and after- 
wards, of eSurs@ death. The common sense of man- 
kind repudiated the enormous injustice, ae adoring 
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legions, instead of des anding pay to remain on his 


side, contribut€d out & their own putses the expenses 


of the warsfyhich followed. ‘The aristocracy died hard. 
The flower of them fel at Pharsalia.” W*#th the de- 
grading support of the Nomidign’ chiefs, they fought 
through a frash campaign in Africa. When Cato had 
fallen on ‘his sword at Utica, thet Scattered fry mee 


of Pompey’s and Scipio’s armies driffed into Spain, 


and threw their last stake in a desperate struggle upon 


the Ebro. Then it was ren The Republican constitu- 


1 apn of Rome had fallen, destroy ed by its opti vices. 


Cesar was sole sovereign of the civilise orld; and 
so effectively the work was actomplig that his own 
death ould not “undo it. Order and authority weve 
Peeicblished finder a military empire, and the Ro- 
man dominion which had been on the eaige of statin 
tion, received a new F lease of existen&, Was it to be 
wondered at if men said ‘that ‘the doér of cath an ex- 
ploit was somethiyg more than man? Omsar kad 
found the world going to pieces in madness and cor- 
ruption. All that anne had gained frdm the Shee 


ginning of recorded fing, a all thateGreece had be 
f art and ale e, all the fruits of the long 


queathed o! 
oerce unwilling barbarians into 


struggles of Rome to ¢ 
obedience t® law, was on the brink oftperishing.” The 


human race prisht have fallef back into pr imeval 
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i a 
savagery. Cesar, by his own! esolute will, had taken 
anarchy by the “hroat and d@&troye@ it. Quirinus, 
the first founder of Rome, was called a €od. Was 
there notehere*a greater thyn Quirinus ? Philoso- 
pher® had cried, despairitigly that the Gods (if Gods 
existed) had rfo care for man. Had nota living God 
come wmong themein the gorm of man? Was not 

Crsar 2 Gor : be A 

There is a doubt whether Oxsar himself, in his 
“own lifetime, perntitted *the indulgence of shese 
fanct Probably not. So calm, so rational” an 


intellect not*so easily intoxicated, nor was it . 
like him eens for political reasons, any lying 


exaggerations, Suetonius says that he ‘allowed 
‘honours td&be paid tothim—ampliora Yumano fiStigio 
—thaf temples Were raised to him, with sacrificing 
priests, and PRA image abovesthe altars. Tacitus, 

a far better authority, says that Nero was the first of 
the Cesars who was officially recognised as a God 
before his death, ‘ the Emperors not hitherto receiving 

* thie distinction until their Sojourn upon earth was 
faded’! So far as can be se@a, Ciesar had personally 
no religious convictions whatever, He had no belief 


in a future life. He considered death to be the limit 


s Pe . 
**Nam Detim Mnor Princip: . Dae 
ton arte habetur quam phe on oe Ae 


nals, lib. xv., i 74. 


* tuted a formal service there. Aé the 
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of human existence, a, 5 ee 
»@@on existence in { re : 

Mees bat idles ce in the present life 


When warned 8f the conspiracy 
" ° 

to také precautions, He had 
Ml did not cire tee conti 

nue, 

Whatever, however, might have been ljs own thoffghts 
Ce 7 

upon the subject, the Popular feeling vas not to be 

restrained. He was enroljed among the twelve Cds, 


The month of July, which ill bears ata@ 


wey u S name, was 
allotted to him in the Fasfi. His successor was but 


carrying out the univers§l wistes # the army and * 
tlte*people when he built a temple to him ai 


to kill himphe refused 


lived long enough, a 


consecration a brilliant and wnfamiliazftar was seen 
for several nights in the sky; and s gcherally Te. 
gar@ed as the epirit of Cesare) That hghad been 
received up into heaven, Suetonius says, wis fot 
merely a figure of gpeech, but the rok eonviction of 
mankind. ars. PTS “* 
Augustus, who had been brought up by Cresar, 
shared probably in’ his uncle’s opinions on these sub- 
jects. Legend said that, when a young man, Augus- 


° 


. . 
tus had made one of gefamous supper party—Coma,w, 


Awdexddcos— supper ofthe twelve Gods— where 


each guest had represented a God or Goddess, and 


Augustus had personated Apollo. | 
i i ‘ssi versus— 
The authority was only certain notissimi versus 
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yerses all known in Rome § hundred years after. 


The story is oute of character fvith Augustus, and is 
probably a lie! * : e 4 
Owsar jad named him his gee with a just thsight 
into dhis extraordinary qualities. He returned the 
confidence which had been placed in bit with a 
profougd veneration to® Ceesar’s memory ; dnd when 
the firs®cBmfasion was ever which followed Cesar’s 
death, when the attempt td re-establish the constitu- 
“tion had utterly failed, afd the popular will, had 
iffed Cesar’s disposition and raised him to *tRe 
stus act himself with a feeling of sacred 


uinish the murderers. In three years 
not one of the’ 


hole’ of them swrvived: *Brutus, 
Cfssius, Qgsea, all Were gone—sone killed, Sme 
falling* by their-own hands; Cicero himself, an ac- 
complice thetgh not an actor, net escaping, having 
no longer Cesar to protect, him. Scribunt quidam, 
says Suetonius, not undertaking, however, to vouch 
for their accuracy, that, on the Ides of March, after 
« thefall of Perusia, three hundred selected prisoners 
i 


— ? Cum primum istorum conde Sit mensa Choragui 
Sexque Boos vidit Malla sexque Deas, pe 
Impia dum Phebi Cvesar mendacia Judit, 
Dum nova Divorum ccenat adulteria, 
a Omnia se 4 terris tune numina declindrunt 
Fugit @ auratos Jupiter ipse toros, bd 


Suetonius, « De "re 
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were sacrificed at ivus Julius. : 
an alfar to Divus Julius. Augustus 


had no predilection fir melodramas If the story is 


naa it Was an extraordinary illustration of the 
fanatitism to which hegwas compelled to gpndescend. 
More probably a severe efample was made of the 
Perusianst Some passionate partisan may have said 
that the*yictims were offered tp the maney, of the 
Dictator, and a metaphor, as eften happens “flay have 
passed into a fact. ° 

However this may be, Augustus was no sooner? 
settled in the purple than he endeayoured {-bury 
the recollections of the civil war ina genergx amnesty. 
Society had grown ashamed of its orgiesyind returned 
to simpler habits of life, and: the Fanperor led the 
way: in the zform. Like Charles V,y Augustiis 
banished plate from his household, and was seryed 
with the plainest fpod on the plaineg? earthenware. 
He slept on a truckle bed wathonk hangings. His 
furniture was viz private elegantite, scarcely fine 
enough for a‘ private gentleman. His dress iit: 
homespun, not distinguishable one the nee 0 
his attendants, and to sethphasize the ae a ine 
manufactured by the Empress and his daughter. 


With the improvement in manners there set ms also 
one of those periodical revivals of religious sentiment 
one lp ot cy ‘ 

ith which history »¢ such times is fifmiliar. Augus 
wil 


/ 
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tus, either from policy or becatge the feelings which 


could influence Morace had alsp influenced him, en- 
couraged the sy niptoms” of recovering piaty. Like 
his uncle hg-was*Pontifex Magner but unliké him 
he mede his office* a réality. Cmsar had defied 
auguries, Kuectas never ventured an impértant act 


with6ut, consulting the® haryspices. His nhme, ac- 
cording VW Swefonius, hederived from his attention 
to the flight of birds—tamyuam ab avium gestis—the 
irds, as inhabitants vf the air, being the supposed 


messengers between earth and sky. If the etymology 


the suggestion of it is an evidence of 
the popular ‘kglief in this feature of the imperial 
character. "He punttilious in eagh and ali of his 
religious olwervances. » He reformed the priesthetd, 
he eeyfsed the canon of the Sibylline books, and 
destroyed the; egocryphal additions. He held, like 
Cotta, ta the traditions of his fathers, looked un- 
favourably on heresies faa new opinions, and forbade 
the“novel forms of worship which*with the turn of 

« fashjon were coming in from the East. 

_For himself, notwithstandip® the language ad- 
Wiresesd to him by Horace, hg declined, while he was 
alive, any public recognition of his superhuman 
qualities. He Gre not permit himself to be addressed 


\ 
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as Dominus or Lord, No shrines or temples were 


erected to hitt in Rgme, and in tKe provinces only 
in connection with the genius of the empire. On 
public buildings at Ephesus, he is*found, from in- 
scriptions on recently discovered” bujldings there, to 
have beet described by the singular title Lids Ocob, 
‘Son of God.’ It is gurioits to consider that? St. 
Paul must have seen these*words thefe. "*the idea 
of the Sonship was alreadynot unfamiliar. Never- 
theless, notwithstanding *his *nfodesty, it is certain” 


tat throughout the Roman dominions ne gastus 
was regarded, not only as the Sor of God;"but as an 
incarnation of God—a presens Divusga second re- 
velation in the flesh of the feality? of tlie celestial 
powers ; wand during his long reign the harassed 
peasant, srfto ‘at last could till his farm and éat this 
bread in safety, poured* libations wer aunhesitating 
faith to the divinity of jhe Emperor. On kis death 
the popular belief received official Satification. In 
the Fasti he was placed next to Julius. The uncle 
and nephew became the tutelar, y deities of, the faigest ¢ 
months in the year. * [Legends gathered” about his, 
history. He was found t® have been born of a virgin. 
His mother had conceived him in avision in theTemple 


1 Domini appellationem ut maledictum et opprobriam serffer ex- 


it? 
horruit. Fs oy 
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of «60 , he place of his nativity was held sacred, 
No curious visit&r was allow jntrfide there- No 


except to pray. A sti#l more_re- 
believed fn Rome in Suetonius? 
i ‘on the authority of Julius Marathus, which it 

is difficult to Suppose ‘wae not in some Wey “gonnected 
wie te, Gospel history. A few months before his 
birth a prodigy was obstryed, which the augurs in- 
_ terpreted to mean that a * child was coming into the 
* world who was to be ‘King of Rome. The Senate 
ote that no infant born in that year should 


one might enter, 
markable story ‘was 


Any supédsfition .i8 tolerable so long as it is 
sigcerely Peliev 80 long as it is a motive to moral 
conduct, a makes dnen morally .bétter than They 
ould have bgen without it. Under Augustus Caesar 
the languagé dPWirgil’s Fourth Nclogue was scarcely 
more than a hyperbola Seciety, in the last pangs 
of dissolution, had been restored to life, and if the 
Divine rule over the world be a “rule of justice, the 

* public administration undgr the second Ciesar must 
—_ 


° 
1‘ Auctor est Julius Marathus | @lo anno genitus educaretur: 08 
‘snte pancos quam nasceretur men- | qui gravidas uxores haberent, quod 
%a prodigium Rome factum pub- | ad se quisque spem traheret, curdsse 
lice quedenuntiabaturregempopuli | ne senatis consultum ad ararium 
Romani naturam ire. Sena- | deferatur.’—Suetohius, De Vitd 
tum exterritum censuisse negquis | Octavii, cap. 94, 
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have seemed, when compared with the age which 
preceded it, like the jeturn of Astfira. And again, 
if we looleat the ulterior purposes of Providence, it 
was the consolidationg of the empire, tite establish- 


ment of peace, order, and al comnaon goverhment 


~ round thé basin of the Mediterr ‘anean, which enabled 


the Apostles to carry Chri istianity through, fhe world, 

and to organise a Catholig Church ; while ¢ the chief 
difficulties were already removed which would have 
intesfered with the aceepfancs of the Christian ares.) 
Already the Roman world believed .that «Son of S 
God who was himself God had been boryfapon earth 

of a human mother and a Divine Pather, that he 
had 1 reigned as & king, that ite had establiahed bis 
dominion over mankind, and that after lis death he 
had gone back to Heaven, from whigh he Ta “de- 
scended, there to rémain for ever. ¢  ° - 

Tt was in no figure of speteh that St. Paul spoke 
of the secular power as ordained of God. So fay as 
the power was the instrument of justice, so far as it 
was an instratient of Prpvidence, it wase the power 
of God; and yet a brit? trial sufficgd to exhaust fi" — ** 
divinity of the imperial purple. The general admin- 
istration continued to be tolerable for centuries but 
the imperial dignity tended to becom heteditaty ; to 
be born to 3° earthly greatness is a severe trial 
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and the youth never existed who could be educated 
uninjured in the’ belief that hefwas mdre than a man, 
When Herod spoke, the people said it was the voice 
of God, arti he was smitten ith worms because he 
gave ‘not God the glory. The younger CEs were 
smitten with the genius of wickedness» as a rebuke 
even mbre cag to the unpermitted and auda- 
cious assumption. Tiberius and Claudius were neither 
of them born in the purple, and however atrocious 


' their cqnduet, their crimes were not traceable to their * 
pretenSions ta divinity. Tiberius was a man “of 


science and, a fafalist,) and, amidst his enormous 
vices, did eed to powers of which he dis- 
bejieved the exi8tence. Claudius ‘was a tse 
pedant, whom Augustus had considered mosee for 
any higher office than that of a chief priest (augurale 
sacerdotium),*and, when Claudius ‘was made a God at 
his death, the ugiversak ridieule showed that already 
the divinity of the Cesars was passing into a jest. 
It had hardly survived Caligula. Caligula, the son 
of Germanicus, who, if bred as a soldier, might have 
—teen a useful centurion, beifig brought up a Cesar, 

was the strangest figure Which ever sat upon a 


European throne. He was a savage, and he knew 
o 


6 
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* Circa Deos ac religiones neg- | matice, 

persuasion: jue pl 
ligentior quippe addictus mAthe- | cuncta fato agi. "{ainion “a 
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it. When they told him he was a God, a gr ne 
mockery of himself argl his instructers he challenged 
Jupiter Capitolinus to fight, and’ Jupiter not re- 
sponding, he took the head from*his «gtatue and 
replaced it with his own. *He stoog on the temple 
steps Ga ‘bade the people pray to him He appointed 
a chapter of priests to, offet sacrifices to him the 
choicest that could be found (ewcoittisih hostias), 


and either in servility or “in the same spirit of wild 


~viot,,the patricians conteftde? for the honour of ad-" 


nfission to the extraordinary order. | 

* ‘The translation of Claudius ‘among ihe pump- 
kins’ was another step downavards ; brit worse was to 
come. ‘Claudiushad been more si:ned against than 
sinfing. Caligula had a tratf of humetr in him. 
His profanities had been expressions rather” of*his 
contempt for the basentss of the cgurt, ethan of any 
conceit of his own greajness., It remained for Nero, 
the pupil of Seneca, the pocorplished artist, poet, 
painter, sculptor, fnusician, public singer 5 the senti- 
mentalist, Who sighed when called to sign a desth- 
warrant, and wished” shat he had never F lease 
write; who, when toldethat three legions had re- 
yolted, said that he would recover them to their alle- 
giance with his tears—it was reserved, for him to 


@ 
exhibit, as ‘a presens Dicus, the most detestable quali- 
’ 
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ties Sich have been ever witnessed in qomlieaiig 
in any human being. For Ngo abinsted the list 
of possible enormities, Isaying not one creme uapens 
petrated ofgwhi¢h man is capaple, and always in the 
most chideous of fms. *To make his wickedness 
complete, he was without the temptation of violent 
appttites, which, inerefucing man to a beast, give 
him in S¥Me tegree the excuses of a beast. He was 
cruel, without being naturally ferocious ; he was de- 


“praved, yet he had Ittite epacity for sensual enjoy- 


ment; and, with intellect sufficient to know whit 
was good, chos@ evil from deliberate preference 

of it. . a 
ws famous French actress watchéd by death-beds 
in the hospitals, that She might study the art of ex- 
pirthg “on the stage. The bolder Nero committed 
incest with fis soother that he*might realise the 
sensations of Cgdipus,eand®*murdered her that he 
might comprehend the situation of Orestes. Under 
Nero’s fearful example the imperial court of Rome 
99" : gilded brothel. Chastity was turned into 
ast, vice was virtue, and i in- 
famy. The wisest sunk “his eis a a 
Seneca composed a vindication of the a inal 
Py. Agrippina Se : — 
against her ae oes 
- The Senate decreed a cma 


e 
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to the Gods 


a 


for Nero’s deliverance from Agrippina’s 
echery. The few honourable jen, like Pzetus 
Thrasea and Soranus, who refused to follow with the 
stréam, were made ay ay with; aseif the emperor 
desired, in the ei language of Tacitus, vir- 
tutem ipsa exscindere—to cut but virtue itself by the 
roots; afd with a yet stranger appropriateness than 
even Tacitus himself could qeognise, whea2¥ero had 
set Rome on fire, he sele¢ted the Christian converts 
as scapegoats for his guilt, gle smeared them with’ 
pitch, and set them to blaze as torches in his “gardens 
to light his midnight revels. What those,.evels were 
no modern language can decently reveal. In a torch- 
light festival on,Agrippa’s lake, the noblest ladies in 
Rome appeared as naked prostitutes, the emperor 
sailing up and “down among them in his”barge. 
Tacitus must tell the rest in his own wards: Ipse per 
licita atque illicita fadatus nijit Hagitis reliquerat quo 
corruptior ageret, nisi paucos post dies uni ex illo con- 
taminatorwm gregé cui nomen Pythagore Suit in modum 
solemniumAonjugiorum denupsisset. “Inditum Impera- » 
tori flammeum—visi ‘aqspiees—dos i genialis torus, g 
faces nuptiales. Cuncta edenique spectata que etian in 
feemina nox operit. (Tacit. Ann. 15, 37,) 4 ; 
After these outrages if seems a desqeration of a 


vo in connection with re- 
sacred word to speak of Ne > 
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eth me it was Nero’s destiny in this world to 
fulfil the measurt of perfect infamy. "As he had de 
stroyed virtue, one further step was nesessary—to 
destroy the-beliéf in any sourpe of virtue. Te was 
an artist, as wag said: Qualis artifex pereo were his 
words when Ife was ‘aying. He was withput con- 
science and therefore could jiave no reverence. He 
was feats, md had nof superstition. Belief of his 
own he had none, save for a time in the Syrian 
“ goddess, of indecency, %o hom he was soon worse 
than faithless. The Syrian Goddess being repudi- 
ated, his oBiect of fvorship was afterwards a female 
statuette (icuncula puelliris). He had some notion of 
fate; for fate, he had a strange imagination, was to 
make him one day ‘King of the Jews.’ But Nero 
was his own Gpd and maker of Gods, and belief in 
God became fmpessible when Nerd was regarded as a 
personation of him. On medals and in public in- 
struments he solemnly assumed the name of Jupiter. 
He, too, had his,temples and his priests. He had 
' “murdered his wife Octavia 4 he afterwards kicked to 
death his mistress Poppea ;*But while Poppwa was 
in favour she shared his divine honours with him, 


* *Bgigionnm quaque 
contemptor, prister “anins Dew 
Syria, Hane mox ita sprevit ut 


urind ¢ontaminaret,’ — Suctonius 
De Vith Neronis. * 
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and a child which she bore to him was to Theta eee 
a God too, hadit not ynfortunately died. 

To thisepass the world had comé in the kingdom 
of hea¥en upon earth Which was to hive been realised 
by the divinity of the Cmsdrs. Tt ig startling to re- 
member thay ‘Nero was the Cassar to thom St. Paul 
appealed, that it was in,the Rome of Nero that’ St. 
Paul dwelt two years in his ¢wn house, tha@t was in 
the household of Nero that he found or made con- 


yerts to Christianity. The fafricides, the incests, ” 


tlfe wholesale murders, the ‘abomination of desola- 


tion’ in the polluted saloons of tRe palact, were ac- 
tually witnessed by pérsons ‘yjth whom he was in 
daily intercourses St. Paul with his own eyes may 
have seen ‘the%on of perditiorf,sitting in the temple 
of God, showing that he was God,’ aud we need *go 
no further to look f8r his meaning. -Yettin his Epis- 
tles written from Rome he says little of thesé things. 
Those words are perhaps his only allusion to them. 
The administration of Augustus was the most 


perfect sym of seculay, government eyer known, * 


and the attributes assigned to Augustus were the 
apotheosis of it. The pfinciple of Augustus was the 
nt of law and order, of justice and de- 
Of the heroic yirtuss, or seven 
and sense of moral re- 


establishine 
cency of egnduct. 
the modest: virtues of purity 


se 
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sponsibility, such a system knew nothing, and offered 
no motive for meral enthusiasn. Order and law and 


decency are the Vody of society, but are abody with- 
out a soul wand without a soul, the body, h6wever 
vigoreus its sings, ‘must “die and go to corruption, 
Human improvement is from within outwards. us 
staté wkich can endare‘must be composed of mem- 
bers wh alin their way understand what duty 
means and endeavour to d6 it. Duty implies genuine 

belief in some soverdigh sfiritual power. Spirjtual 
eeeation comes first, moral after it, political atid 
social last’: To referse the order is to plant a flower 
which has been cut from its natural stem, which can 
bloom but for a day and die. « 

The ways of Provitlence are obscufe and perpfex- 
ings bit scenes guch as those which Rome had wit- 
nessed undenNerg are not acted en this planet in the 
most neglected conditign of it without retribution. 
Nero perished miserably, and on the accursed city 
which had sinned with him the wrath of Heaven, or 

© destiny, or ature, or whatever it may bealled, was 
not long in falling. We readg in the Roman histo- 
rians of military‘revolutions, of three emperors en- 
throned and killed in less than as many years, of pro- 
vinces wasted and cities stormed and burnt. The 
page before us is stained with no blood: slayers and 


wis Ss * 2 ! 
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slain, conquer ar 
‘ querors and conquered, are outs, 
words only. @ > 


ry 


on and 
e eyguis recorded are far off, and 
ho longer any emotions éf terror or pity. Yet 
those fears were an outpouring of the weath of the 


Almighty on polluted Itdly. The eermies of the 


several ffontiers demanded the purple for their 
epuzita commanders, and githered down upon’ the 
peninsula to make good theis furious please. They 
came from {pain and frém the Rhine, from the 
Danybe, from Britain, ffome the Euphrates, from ” 
Egypt. The empire was like an oak, hollow at the 
heart, but vigorous in the branches. The legions, 
recruited no longer fom the Latin peasants, were 
filled with Gaulseand Spaniards, Thracian’ and Ger- 
maits—fierce afimals, half tarjed by military disci- 
pline, but with the savage nature bgiling oué when 
the rein was slackeited. “ With no gommon purpose, 
except perhaps some resolugion tht the accursed 
scenes which they heard reported from Rome should 
come to an end, those nearest at hand streamed down 
over the pitées of the Alps. Others folloyed. Tawn 
after town was sackedaad given to the flames, ‘Lhe 


Imperial city, the harlot @f tho seven hills, the mother 
of iniquities, was taken and retaken among the par- 
tisans of riyal claimants for the purge. The Capitol 


was burnt, the streets and gardens were littered for 


> 
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cai or Santis with unburied bodies. Debauched 
jogionaries rioted in the palaces of the nobles till in- 
dulgence had broken their strength, andeother wild 
hands bursé in fo tear the spojl from them. A‘Chris- 
tian, with a real. belief, must have seen in this tre- 
mendous visitation the immediate hand “of Provi- 
dence, end, if he was & person of any imaginative 
intelligive, “the description of the opening of the 
seals in the vision of St.John would not seem an 
exaggerated descripfiot of the history of those fear- 
ful years. That vision may have had other meanings. 
No one can'say certainly to what St. John refers. Yet 
metaphor might be pikd on “metaphor, and image 
upon image, and all would have beer too little to have 
expressed the feelings likely to have béen experienced 
in that deluge of fire and blood by a Christian who 
had escaped alive from the térch ‘festival of Nero. 

It had been prophesied that salvation was to come 
from the East. The eyes of the Roman world were 
turned with passionate longing to Vespasian and the 
army of Syria. That Vespasian had betm ‘marked 
asextraordinary,’ had been preved by miracles which 
he was reluctantly persuade to attempt in Alexan- 
dria, and which he had succeeded in accomplishing. 
A blind man was restored to sight, and aanan with a 
disabled hand had recovered the use of it under cir 


: 
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cumstances i 
. which curiously resemble those of the 
pel miracles! Hés futur y h 

: ye greatness had been 

foretold to*him by @ proph 

cies, prophet on Mount Carmel. He 
as first saluted Hy 

. ae by the Jegions ‘Sf Cwsarea. 

eed 4 2 enturion, the first‘Gentile convert, 
BA 0 : iefl we short amfenval after St. Peter’s 

visit to him, Bes it is resonable to supposa, vas one 

of the actors in the revolution. Vespasian was wel- 

comed to the purple with geclamation, and a time was 

fqund again for ‘frighted peace to pant.’ he race 

of the Cxesars was gone, their glory and their crimes 
* ° 

alike ended, and a more modest era again commenced. 


The Fasti, adulatione temporurh fedati, were purged 
e 


2 

1 €E plebe Alexahdrjn’ quidam 
ocilorum tabe notus genua ejus 
adyolvitur, remedium cecitatis ex- 
poscens gemitu, monitu Serapidis 
Dei quem dedita superstitionibus 
gens ante alios colit : precabatt- 
que principem ut genas et ocu- 
lorum orbes dignaretur ¢espergere 
oris excrement Alius, manum 
mger, eodem Ho auctore, ut pede 
ac vestigio Cresaris calcaretur ora® 
bat, Vespasianus primo irrMite, 
aspernari, atque illis_instantibys 
modo famam vanitatis metuere, 
modo obsecratione ipsorum et voois 
bus adulantium in spon induci: 
postremo estfnari @ meilicfs jw 
Det an talis cwcitas ac debilitas 


ope Homan d pporabites forent. 


> 
Meiigi varie disserere. Huie non 
exesam vim luminis, et reditgram 
si pellerentwe-wystantia : illi elap- 
sos in praygm ardus si salubris vis 
adhibeatur posse integrari. Id for- 
tase cordi @iis, et divino minis- 
terio principem clectum. Denique 
patrati remedii gloriam spenes 
Cwsarem, jyriti Iudibrium penes 
miscvos fore. Igitur Vespasignus, 
cuncta fortune sufe patere ratus 
nee quiequam ultra incredibile, deto 
ipso vultu? erect que adstabat 
multitudine jussa exsequitur. Sta- 
tim conversa ad usum manns, a¢ 
eco reluxit dies. Utrumgue qui 
interfuere nenc quéque memorant, 
postquam = nullum mendacio pre- 
tiurf,’—Tacat. Hist, lib, iv.) & 81. 
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erate aia yet be miserable. But this was para- 
No real ebnviction could be bafed on obscure 


and the great Roman world ‘went upon 


dox. 


possibilities ; 
its way batk into vice, back mto madness and athe- 


ism, fill the dee shell fell off, and a livi ing Christian 

Chureh, grown to imperial stature, wasefound stand- 

ing on the ruins of “the consgitution of the Ozesars. 
Why t Was it well with the wicked ? The theology 


_ of paganism could give no, answer, for the ‘wealth’? em — 


of paganism was the ‘ wealth? of the modern English- 
man—money and broad lands and health to enjay 
them—and the most pious disposition to believe 
could not, blind itself® to the principles on which 
wealth of this kind was distributed? Paganism had 


allotted as the spectil dominion of’ the Gods “tel 


natural forcesmhich were eyo man’s control. In 
the operation of these forces there was no trace of a 
moral Governorg and nfen who refused to lie looked 
the truth in the face and acknowledged it. Moral 
govemment, which openly and visibly rewarded 
merit and “punished vice and crime, extended pre- 
cisely so far as the authority ‘of man extended and no 
farther. The oracles, the legendary tales, the devout 
pecan of what the Gods had done in the old 
nies the proplecies of what the iGeds Would do in 


the future, these would no longer satisfy. The facts 
a . 
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of cxyerience were too stern to be trifled; with. ‘ The 


struggling conscience had demandedereality, and had 

built temples to Divte Cesar. This, too, had not 

. availed. A society gonstructed like that of the 
m Cesars, on the policeman “and economic laws» is a 
body witltout life; and by an everlasting law of 

+ nature, which men may quétrel with, may gen'y to 
exist, yet from which they ean no more eseape than 
they can escape from thefr own dissolution, such a 
society, such a kingdom of tleis‘world, will become a * 

kingdom of the Devil. : 

What was the truth, then ?e What was this 
inexorable sphinx which sat by the highway of 


_ 


humanity, propeunding its ‘enigma and “devouring 
e one who*could not diving,the answer? In the 
most despised of the Roman provinces, among groups 
 -& of peasants and fishtrmén, on the shoreseof a Galilean 
* lake, the answer had been gdyen, and theres in that 
remote and humble region, a new life had begun for 
mankind. They had looked for a union of God With 

Titty thought that they had found it in 
Cesar. Divided frome ieee by the whole diameter 
of society, they found iff at last in the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. The kingdom of Cesar was a kingdom 
over the world; the kingdom of Christ was a kingdom 


jn the heart of man. m 
vou. ie 


man. 


2b 
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I ama coe he said (if it be permitted to para- 
phrase his words). I bid your follow ne and be my 
servants; but my kingdom is not such a kingdom us 
you look for. “It is the kingdom of God. The 
philoSophers of ¢he ‘world say there is no kingdom of 
God, because fo justice can be found in the appor- 


tionment of good and evily What the world calls» 


good is not the fit reward of human virtue. What the 


world calls evil is not the punishment of sin. The c= 


Galileans, whose blood’ Pilate mingled with their 
sacrifices, were not sinners above other Galileang. 
Suffering, you say, if it is just, must be a punishment 
of sin, and you ask where the sin lay when a man 
was born blind? Does this perplex you? Do Pa. 
say God is indifferent® Ibid you find rather in rie 
indifference aveexample for yourselves to imitate. 
Your Father‘in leaven makes hi$ rain to fall on the 
just and the ungust, asfd is food to the unthankful 
andthe evil. Be you like Him. 2 The kingdom of 
God is within you. If you would enter jt, put away 
your false measure of goodhand evil; the road into 
thdt kingdom ig through fH Cross. I will not 
make you great. I will not give you honours, and 
lands, and gold and jewelst I will promise you no 
immunity from «disease, or suffering, or death. To 
these things the Gentiles look, and when they are 
= . 
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not awarded, on principles which they call just, they 
doubt if there is any God inheavep. These are not 
the wages ‘which you will earn in my service. Come 
to me and I will mak® yoy good men, Y will make 
you rulers over your own selfighnes##your own appe- 
tites an@ lusts. I will set you free from ‘in, Yake 
this your object, to be fee from sin, to lead pure and 
true and honourable lives, “T will then be with you. 
T will dwell in you. I will give you a peace of mind, 
of which the world knows nothing. I will be a well 
of water in you, springing up into everlasting life. 
You wish for prosperity, you wish for pleasure, you 
wish for the world’s good things. But prosperity 
will be no help a) you in the conquest of yourselwes. 


4 Tt may rather be’ hindrance. * Sorrow and suffering 


are not evils. They arg the school srwhich you may 
learn self-command. The empire fo which [bid you 
aspire is higher than tlle Catfars’, *It is the empire 
over your own hearts. The reward I offer you is 
greater than the purple. It is the redemption of 
your own character. + Ths is the Providénce of boa, 
for which you looked ita failed to nd it. And ft is 
just to the smallest fibre of it. External things obey 
the laws assigned to thent. The moral Ruler ‘ae 
you desire*to know is not to be foufid bf looking at 
these. He is here; he is in the heart of man. THe 
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is in mo fY now spoak to you. He will be in you 
if you struggle to obey him ayd to d8 his will To 
be happy is not tho purpose for which yousare placed 
in this wonkd, Examine yourown hearts. ASk your 
conscience and jf will answer you. Were the choice 
offered you, Whether you would be prospqrous and 
wickede or whether your life should be a life of 
prolongett misfortune, md you should rise out of it 
purified and ennobled, every one of you knows the 


: answer, which he ought %o give. Therefore your 


complaint, that it is well with the wicked, and tat 


the good re affli&ted, is confuted out of your own : 


lips. You would ngt®change conditions with the 
wicked, However prosperous they tay seemi, unless 
you are yourself wicked. To that mfn life has Been 
mott kind whgsg character it has trained most nearly 
to perfectiof® ae 

Desite, first, to be,good enen—true in word, just 
in action, pure in spirit. Seek these, whatever else 
befall you. So you will know God, whpm you have 
sorfght and,could not find., So out of meh who have 
life in them shall grow a séfety that has life, and 
the kingdom of the world Shall be made in truth a 


kingdom of God. 4 
® . a ° * 
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ae I proceed with the address which I have * 
undertaken to deliver this evening, I caught to 
* explain why I have chosen a subject which lies out- 
side the usual lines. Your institution is philosophical 
not political, andsthese lecturés are properl} confined 
to Subjects on which, if we canngt all agree, we ought 
to be able to agree to differ. = Um 
I might say that the question of the Uses to the 
Community of a Landed Geytry is in this country 
purely a philosophical one. It is certainly not a 
practical question’ It is no question of practical 
politics. No reusonable man that I know of seriogsly 
wishes for an agrariate Liv, or for a forcible divisjon 
of landed property, or fer an interference with the 
right of making settlemgnts, or with our right to 
a Alldrens eee FaotMation "at Bainburgh, 
November 6, 1876. ° 
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makd our A wills in 
to us. e F 

There are persons, perhaps, ' 
way in whiph the land is apportioned—who svould 
was more ewenly*shared among the people, 

ly as they might wisl that we 
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° 
whatever way may seem good 


e . 
who do ngt like the 


wish jt 
But they wisheit : . 
had % dgier or a milder climate. There are others 
who are well satisfied with things as they are; who 
have no objection to the farge estates, who do not 
*quarrel with primogeniure, who are well satisfied 
with entails, particularly if they have the happiness 
of benefiting: by them. But they do not like the 
subject to be talked abant, and would prefer that it 
should be °judiciously 18t alone. Iannot see that 
fers is any need forsreticence. Tn ® free country * 
like*outrs the distribution of land depends on economic 
laws as absolate ag the law df gmvity. So long as 
the British nation continjies ag it is, the landed gentry 
are as fixed a part of it as the planets of the solar 
system. Individuals may fall from “their Spheres and 
ruir themselves by their own folly. The fnstitution 
itselfis as secure as the successgom of the seasons as long 
as the inclination of the pol@remains unaltered. 
Why this should be is ap interesting problem of 
eee deserving nfore enguiry than 
it has received. My Qwn object, however, when I 


or owe 
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originally thought of addressing you s. lahded 
gentry, was far less ambitious, Three years ago, 
when your glirectors wece kina enowgh to ask me to 
come htre, the misdoings of a certain class of land- 
lords had been much talked*aboutin connection, with 
the Trish, fand Act. An acqufainfSnce of my own, 
Mr. Smith, of the Scilly Isis, Jhad recently died, 
Mr. Smith had possessed exceptional an& unusual 
powers in those islands, ahd had not abused them. 
I thonght that at such a time an account of such a * 


man and his doings might not be unwelcome as an =, 


* evidence that a landlord was not aecessamily as per- 


nicious a being as some people appeared to think. 

It used-to be sgid before the’ American® war that 
ma$ters who ware kind to theirsslaves were the worst 
enemies that the slaves had. They y were mate ¢he 
apology for a detestable institution. I, have heard 
the same objection madg to good husbandse by ad- 
vanced advocates of the rights of women. On simi- 
lar grounds a bad? opinion may boomed of “Mr. 
Smith, and now at this distance of time " do oo: > 
mean to trouble you ate qny length pbous him. Ge ee 
cumstances prevented my taking up the subject 

when it would have been, more to the purpose, and 

the years which Ifaye since rolled by haye brought 


@ other interests with them. Good actions do to some 
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extent +" as salt to keep @ man’s memory fresh, 
but the world isdor the living and not for the.dead, 
on Mr. Smith are all to which I 


A very few words 
shall ask yeu to'listen. a ! 

I eill bespeak your good opinion for him by say- 
ing first that Me we an advanced Radical. * He was a 
deli¢verrin Bentham * The greatest happiness of the 
greatest ffamber’ was the rule of his life. Besides 
his property in Scilly he had an estate at Berkhamp- 


* stead, in Hertfordshife.t At Berkhampstead there is 


un extensive common, one of the few great commofis — 


remaining fn England, a free expanse of grass aud 
forest, much valued byt the country-side and by all 
the neighbourhood. On either side of it lay the 
estates of a great nableman, inconyehiently divided 
by the intrudiyg wilderness ; and the inconvenience 
to the noble*lord himself assumf&d the aspect of a 
pablic ihjury. ,A comeon ewhich belonged to the 
people, appeared to him to belong to no one in par- 
ticular. He meant no harm. He was incapable of 
doig anything which he djd not believe to be just; 
buthe was informed by thoseffo managed his estates 
for him, that it would be tothe general advantage if 
the oceasion of so much dis¢rder was taken away. He 
doubted the result of an appeal to law, buta plea was 
found which he hoped might sustain himif hewasonce 
in-nossession. " He fenced the common in,‘and he left 
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thé people of Berkhampstead to find # 
The smaller lutdowners, as he expested, 
to siuarec swith their powerful neighbour. 
who were the most injured, had thé leagt means of 
protecting themselves, and “BerkRampstead Common 
would hase gone the way of ahundwAd ofhers except for 
Mr. Augustus Smith. My. Sufithsheard what kad been 
done. He perceived that the idvantage worfid be with 
the party which was actually in occupation. Instead 


cena) 

ir remedy. 
did not like 
The poor, 


byought a hundred and fifty navvies one dark night 
down from London. When motning came fifteen 
hundred yards of iron’ railings.were lying flat upon 
the ground. Théy were never set up again, and Berk- 
hampstead Common still belongs to you and tome, 
and to any one who chooses to enjoy gaimself theré. 
But now for what Mr. Smithgid in’Scilly. The 
Scilly Isles are.a proloftgation of the granite back- 
Boiie. of Devonshire and Cornwall, and are, in fact, 
but a clustey of granite hill-tops standing out of the 


The largest island is from four ¢o six tiles 


ter. 
pia Ware about, half that size; 


e 

und. ‘Three others 
e t, some hundreds in number, are little more 
, 


ae Before the Heformation, Scilly was oceu- 
. yfonks, who had a fancy efor such places. 
a ee ea pirates’ nest, and 


When the monks went it becam 


of bringing an action agaist the noble lord, he i 


oo 
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then‘a haat ‘of privateers and smugglers. After 
the great war it,sank into the condition of some of 
your own western! ‘islands. ThE population,was large, 
as it always, is where there is no motive'for pr’ uelence, 
The pgople were miserablyepoot ; ; they lived in squalid 
hoyels, with a ali acre or an acre of ground, which 
they* manured with seatveed. They ered ait their 
livelihood Sy fishing, pileting, and occasional smug- 
gling yentures. They had*‘no schools, and they had 
‘public-houses ; and spiriés Were cheap where customs 
duties where so easily evaded. § 

The Crown is the owner of these islands. Cireum= 
stances, about forty years ago, induced Mr. Smith to 
take along lease of them. As sole lessee he becarae 
seatate master theres and if any oné wishes to See 
what can be done by one man of no extraordinary 
abilities, but with astrong will anda resolute purpose 
to do good, let him employ his next summer holiday 
in paying Scilly a visit. 

Mr. Smith at once altered the’ smal] tenures so 
He broke up 
the small pe and combigad them into farms on 
which 2 family could be mairfiained in decency. He 
provided work at competent wages for those who were 
deprived of #heinpotato patches. Me drained, He 
enclosed the fields, Herebuilt the cottages in a form 


as t~ make, improvement possible. 


. 
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fit for human’ beings, 
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generally for the Sea, and with such effect that when 


T last enquired I was told that the Scilly pilots had 
the best name of all the filots at the mouth of the 


Channel, and that there Was aot a Scilly boy. i in the * 


m€rchant service, above tw enty-one, who was a sailor 


* pefore the mast; all were masterstor pett} officers. 


The soil, properly ‘cultivated, began to produce 
unheard:of crops The soft, warm climdte brings 
vegetation for@ard early, and ‘the Scilly gardeners 
are now making their fortunes by supplying spring 
vegetables to the Imnddn market, Throughout the 
compass of the British dslandg you yill not*find an 
equal number of people on an equal area, on an aver- 
age, so well glothed, so well fed, so well lodged, 80 
well naiontel In the largest Hime therg is but ene 
and he is tha only person there who kas 
The whote place wears—or did wear 


quict industry, prosperity, 
° 


constable, 
nothing to do. 
when I was there—an air of 


order, andgisciplife. 4 - 
These results Mr. Smith arrived at by the arbi- 
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trary =i of his power as landlord. He was a 
Radical who looked to ends rather than means. He 
desired to promote the greatest happiness of the 
people dependent on him, ang he took the Yeadiest 
road to his objegt. * He found Scilly a rabbit warren 
of paupers. He de it a thriving community of in- 
dustriots men and ‘yomen. Uf boys and girls wanted 
to marry and could nét show that they were in a 
condition to support a family, he told them that he 
4 had noroom for them ? they must wait till they had 
money at the savings’ bank, or they must move offtto 
the mainlind. Hé was a king on a small scale. 
Within the law his atthority was absolute, and he 
used it not for himself but for his subjects. He made 
no money in Scilly. *He told mea fw years before 
his death that be had laid out more there than he had 
ever receive. Hg was a thrifty man in his own 
habits, and hade few lexuriés but hjs garden. His 
rents he spent upon the people, and when he died he 
left the islands trebled in mere money value. 
“There ds prosperity of kind, undoubtedly,? said 
a philosophic Radical to meg {tho had been to Scilly 
to study what was going “on; ‘but it is paternal 
government. I detest patenal government.’ Pater. 
nal goversiment may be detestable wher you have 
the wrong sort of father. Men like Mr. Smith are 
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rare ; Uae T am none the less thankful Gren a'r: 
chance gives 
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‘i the right man the right ° Bee 
If the islanders had been as’ free : Me. es = a 
ese desired to see them, and if they hed been all 
animated with the most defermintd pirit of sotf-im- 
provemept, they could not have eeonplished in a 
hundred years what Mr. Smith actomplished for them 
in one generation. He yaMed liberty af much as 
any man when liberty meant resistance to what was 
wrong. He was less patient tf liberty to resist what ; 
was clearly and indisputably right. 

He had his foibles. He was*the wicked man of 
the islands. You know the Story of the wicked man. 
It is so old that*perhaps I ought not to mention,jt. 
Aelergyman of the Church of England had taken a 
friend’s duty in a parish where thega. was a despotic 
squire who did not*allow the servjge to Be commenced 
pefore his arrivgl. Théclergyman, eot knotving the 
custom, began.st the proper hour with the opening 


words of thf English Liturgy, ‘When the wicked 4 


The clerk started up iff his 
he is not ceme 


man turneth away,’ 

seat and said, ‘I beg $aur pardon, 317, 
e 

et.” 

: This was the rue in Scilly when I was there. 

The Lordef the fates, as Mr, Smith wasepalled?, was 


supreme in Ohureh af well as State. Heis gone now. 


\ 
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aera king rules in his stead. etal fe may 
prove a wicked Yan tog, like kis uncle. 
This may beall very well, says my Radical friend, 
but we carfhot keep up a system which gives one man 
a power over Pe i of thousands because one in 
a hundred may now and then make a wholdSome usé 


of it, ‘[t might answer when the nation was half. 
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grown. We are of age now, and have done with 
leading-strings. The land be:ongs to tne people. 
No liméted number of ‘persons have a right to raige 
fencesround tlieir thousands or ten thousands of acres, 
and say, ‘ This land is mine. None but I shall enter 
upon it.’ <The soil is" the common inheritance of all 
sors of Adam who are born into the world, The way 


to improve landlords is to improve them out of exist 
ence. — . 

The same ideaTwas once expressed tome by Mr. 
Hartley Coleridge. ‘Property !’ he said, ‘I hate 
the word ; because I have not got eny,of my own.’ 

Of course every one born into this world must live 
on the landfand be fed on ‘hat the land produces ; 
at Teast outside Ckina, where or millions, I believe, 
live in barges and are fed on fish. But we don’t want 
a general scramble. Therd mus’ be some arrange- 
ment. THE Socifllist says the land should fe held by 
the State, and be portioned ott to those who will 


| 
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taltivate it. Is the State to resume thesl 
its pleasure ?® Tf yey what becorfies 
2 ° b, : 
aberty 2 of no, you have a multitude of small pro- 
prietors instead of a fey large ones, Atid what is 
° 


to prevent them from selling théirgs 


2 ape ae, antl the 
large estates from growing again # Tn'Great Britain 
> 


and among the British people such as we knof them, 
you may divide the land as*you please; But if you 
leave personal liberty the phenomena which you de- , 
Precate are certain to recyr. * : 


5 
portions at 


of personal 


A few years ago there was a loud outery at what 
was called the monopoly of land. * Twelve noblemen 
were said to own half Scotland’ @ few hundreds to own 
half England. . The quarter of a million frecholders 
who existed in Queen Anne’s tine were supposed to 
have dwindled to thirty thousand, arétheir numbers 
to be yearly diminishing. An enquiry was made, + 
We have a new Domesdy Bésk, ané it appears that 


* instead of i than thirty thousand freeholédlers 


in this county, we have nearly a million. Yet the 

details, when looked éntodo in part bed out what 
y ss ; 

the agitators complained of. TheeHouse of Lords 


does own more than a third of the whole area of 


itai i f it really belongs to 
Great Britain. Tyorthi is of i a gate: 
great peers. and commpners, whose %sta 


tinually devouring tl sul eSiates adjoining them. 


\ , ° 
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§ . 
Another king Hels in ia eae . 
prove a wicked man tog, like is uncle. 

This may be all very well, says my Radical friend, 
but we carfhot keep up a syste which gives one man 


e . 
‘ortynes of thousands because one in 


I trust ne may 


a power over th 
a hyndred may noW ang then make a wholdsome use 
of it. ‘Tt. might answer when the nation was half- 
grown. We are of age pow, and have done with 
leading-strings. The lang beiongs to tne peat 
No liméted number of persons have a right to raige 
fences round their thousands or ten thousands of acres, 
and say, ‘ This land is mine. None but I shall enter 
upon it.’ <The soil is*the common inheritance of all 
sozs of Adam who are born into the world. The wary 


to improve landlords is to improve them out of exist- 


ence, — * 


The same idea"Was once eprenel to me by Mr. 
Hartley Coleridge. < Property !’ he said, ‘I hate 
the word ; because I have not got anfjof my own.’ 

Of course every one born into this woMd must live 
on the landj and be fed on What the land produces ; 
at Teast outside China, where§ fow millions, I believe, 
live in barges and are fed on fish. But we don’t want 
a general scramble, Therd, mu’ be some arrange- 
ment. THE Socifilist says the land should fe held by 
the State, and be portioned oft to those who will 


s 
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cultivate i j : 
a a e it. a the State to resume thes portions at 
pleasure ?® Tf 
yey what becorfies of personal 
ee 20, you have a multitude of small pro- 
prietors instead of a few large ones. Atid what is 
° 


to prevent them from selling things terest, and the 


° 
large estates rom growing again 7 Tn'Great Britain 
and among the British people such as we knot en 
you may divide the land as* you please ; tit if you 
leave personal liberty the Phenomena which you de- , 
precate are certain to recyr. * : 


A few years ago there was a loud outery at what _ 


was called the monopoly of land. . waive noblemen 
were said to own half Scotland, @ few hundrgds to own 
half England. The quarter of ‘a million freeholders 
who existed in Queen Anne’s thne were suppoged to 
have dwindled to thirty thousand, awétheir numbers 
to be yearly diminishing. An enquiry was made. > 
We have a new Domesday Bosk, an@ it appears that 


* instead of as than thirty thousand freeholders 


in this county, we have nearly a million. Yet co 
details, when looked éntofdo in part bed fe cat 
the agitators complained, of. TheeHouse of Lords 


does own more than a third of the whole area of 
0 


Great Britain. Tyotthi s of it really belongs to 
t peers” and commpners, whose *staté¥’ are con- 
grea 


tinually devouring tif small eStates adjoining them, 
ually : 


. ° " 
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The! eer ie third, in and about the great towns, is 
subdivided, and the subdivision is gontinually in- 
creasing, but theland there also is still falking mainly 
into the hands 6f the rich. : : 
Near the citjes spade éultivation answers from the 
ready market ae produce; and Small free. * 
holds, purely agrieulfural, are held in this way. 
But in general rich sp@culators buy land about the 
cities for building, and bid high for it. ‘Successful _ 
2 tradesmen, merchants, or Manufacturers want heuses 
of their own in the neighbourhood, outside the smoke, 
with gardehs and*a small dairy-farm as a luxury. 
Under these conditions*the small holdings multiply. 
- Ata distance from the cities wethave exactly the 
opposite Agricultufal land, on an® average, pays 
but’ two per cgpt. interest on its selling value. A 
yeoman culifvating his own “land finds it to his ad- 
vantagé to sell,it, rené it feom some one else, and . 
employ his purchase money in) js business. A 
young Scotch or Englishman, comin into posses- 
siofi of an estate worth a few hundreds a year, if he 
has any spirit i in him, doesgi8t settle down upon it 
in obscurity. He sells hi€ scanty acres, takes his 
capital with him, and iny, tswit where he can get 
somé better return, or he Tato trade or emi- 
grates. There are these two tendencies in operation heal 


. 
. a a 
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which you cannot interfere with wale you leave us 
our liberty, affd both of them give the land to those 
who can afford to pay for it as a luxury. 

Will you ‘tell the embarrassed owne® of a small 
Property that he is not to sell it? he law oftentail 
does says this i in some instances, d sb tends to pre- 
serve the small properties. Pegple complain of the 
law of entail as if it interféred with the stbdivision 


of landed property; It yather sustains such small 


estates as remain. Abolish énfail if you please, but ‘ 


accumulation will only proceed the more rapidly. 

; Will you tell a large landowsfer that"he is not to 
buy a property adjoining hisown, when he will give 
a higher price fer it than any one else ? “You can- 
hot do this without robbing tlfe person who ates 
to sell. 

Will you have® the Code Napolbou? Will you 
insist that when a landewnerglies hig estate*shall be 
divided among jis children? If you were to pass 
such a law Us fail still to produce the effect 
which is produced i in 1 Frapee, because the,Britisheand 


French people are eSegtially different. The hame 


of the French peasant i$ France, and he will thrive 


he English- 
Jse, The heme,of the Scot or t 
de ; - Three gpntunigs ag we 


were confined w! in bur own fou 6 
ur Seas. ere are 
ed. withi ; Wh 


yoL, Ul, . 


PA : 
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we Baigt ;We have spread over North America, 
We are filling Australia, } New ealgih South Africa. 
There is scarcely a séaport “in either }emisphere 
where you, will not find an English-Speakinty com- 
munity. I once heard & Bienes at a table-Chéte 
at Madrid, betwebg ter enty or thirty commérgial trav- 
ellers, as to which Ifnguage was of most use to 
them. ‘There was not om Englishman i in the party, 
but they all agreed that thie Eggheh language would 
carry them farthest.* Grefite your small landed,pro- 
prietors by law, and the energetic among them will 

still sell, afid carry their capital to a better market. 
Primogeniture! you will’ say. At least there 
ought to"be no primofeniture. Why make a dis- 
tinction between persgnal property ané real property? 
Why’ should an eldest son be preferred to his bro- 
thers and sisters, to his ofvn “njury and theirs? 
Abolishe primogeniture, by al means if youcan. I 
need not say a word in fayour of i ut understand 
what it is that you would change. not a law. 
It is a custom. The law gives the land to the eldest 
son if the father dies withgat awill. But he need 
not die without a will. le can divide his land 
aie a if Pa i The fact is that 
which Be m eit is eo cutie 
assists thmake. The law does 


f ’ 
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not take efféct in one case out of a “Rey Byen 
the law is not universally the same. The Saxon 
gavelkind remains iw Kents But the practice in 
Kent is the same as the practice ceaphers: Men 
leave their lands to their eeldest, sons beeause, they 
wish to BieeeEye their families. -If 46u want a change 
you must alter their nature, pr f you must jake 
away their liberty. © | 3 

Again, it is said the canveyance of ifn ought to 
be easier than it is.°*In opher cpuntries you can buy 
aepiece of land as easily as a yard of calivo. In 


England the process is so expengive as {9 put a few 
acres beyond a poor man’s reach. You may cheapen 
conveyancing, yet the poor mah will still not get his 
neces. The mpre easy the transfer, the faster the 
Jand will flow in the channels which it tends of itself 
to follow. cus nad 

But the less obstruction the better. Letus have + 
free trade in lind by ‘ll méans, & in everything 
else. ‘There ig/dué one serious objection that I know 
of. I cannot tell how it may swit the lawyers. e 
When the Reformation bégan in England, the Hose 
of Commons complained to the Crewn of the enor- 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. The 
éxrbyky said in reply, that no 
ects, but 


mous expenses of 


Archbishop of 
doubt the proceeding in the cout 
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the eosts ent to maintain a very excellent class of 


persons, withou§, whom the country wquld be exceed- 
ingly ill off, the jearned gentlémen of the long robe. 
There is force ia this answer. I shouid be sorry to 
say anything against it. * One of the most valuable 


lessons whichel hive iearnt in life is the prudence of 


keeping on good teymst with the Tews 
On thp whole it seems to me certain that unless 
the area of Great Britain ‘could be made larger than 
* it is, or until the British people change their nafure, 
a peasant proprietary is a dream. So long as a five 
energetic rice of nen are crowded together in‘a 
small space with everysvariety of employment open 
to them dt home, with’ wide avenues to distinction 
offering themselves abroad, and with every indi¥i= 
duat Striving to push his way to a higher station 
than that ingwhich he was burn,+so long the owner- 
ship of Jand will be the, e,luxupy of the comparatively 
few. A time r suppose will arrive when the giddy 
whifl of industry and progress wiil Oxse among us, 
when we shall no longer Struggle for a first place 
ampng the nations, Then the tide will ebb; then 
the great estates ‘will dissolwe, and the soil will again 
be divided among unambitious agricultural free- 
holders. ihe land then wi See for the support 


2. 
of all who live upon it. The \-rass will grow in the 
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Streets of Manchester, The Clyde will eddy round 
the rotting wrecks of athe Glasgow ‘nerchant-ships, 
and the > plough will i over ite gardens of its nite. 
chant pi princes. The Teagn of Saturn ell ¥ome back, 
and the golden age of pastors al simmpficity. Til? that 
time conres you must lay your we for a landed 
gentry of some kind, and accepting the inévitable 
fact, you must try to make, the best of it. 


Sm Nor dol think fhe pr rospect, need much disturb 


us, ‘Our landed system ig "te our political system : 


P it fonsists of a number of petty monarchies, which 


are gradually becoming restricted by custom, till the 
monarch shall remain powerfut for good gnd com 
pazatively powerless to hurt. Let us put the wort 
side of it first’ The restr ints upon a landlord’s 
power which are not self-imposed by we grant” of 
leases, are still mainly restraints ef usage and public 
opinion, and mea are uhequitly amenable to these 
influences. a “ 
The poss&sion of a large estate scarries x it 
authority which can still Ise abused, and this auth¢r- 
ity may fall by the accifledt of birth go a person unfit 


to be trusted with it. The young heir is a fool or a 


labourers, every one _de- 
» 


spendthrift, and tape S. 
pendent upén him, suffer in consequefice. 
Nature pay ides a rmedy of 2 kind. Folly brings 


4 
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ties bankruptey- The incom. 


‘and 2 aificul 
aifulis Natyre shakes him off, and 


etent owner is “sold up : | 
oe a better in, his place. Society, like each ‘of oun 


selves is perpetually renovating itself. The used- 
up tigsue of ow dies passes away at every moment 
—wing and Seal hy {issue is growing insttad of if, 
Watch “the land tenure in any busy county of Eng. 
land, cenit you will be surprised | to see how rapidly a 
similar process is going qu. T was standing a few 
wo yexsgoons hill about fifteen miles from Lofdgn, 
looking ropnd over the richly cultivated countrye— . 
dark woods marking here and there the parks and 
pleasure-grounds of “the lords of the soil. I asked 
nf¥ companion, who himself was ong of them, yaw 
long en an average an estate remained about there in 
the same famjly.* He answered, pgrhaps twenty years. 

Aggin, there isthe o wild remedy which we used 


to hear of in the sister island. Tite iandlord may 
becémea direct oppressor. He me 


re nothing for 
= the people, and have no object but to squeeze the 


P. most that” he can out of* thetn, fairly or unfairly. 


~ Russian Goternment: fs been called despotism 
mpered by assassination. In Ireland for many 
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agent was Shak instead 


J 
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of him. A noble lord living 


in England, to of whose agents hal lost their lives 


oy ine his ser vice, 
notice in his Barony th 


ordered the next to post a 
at he intended to persevere in 


what he was doing, and if ‘the tenapts thought they 


. 
would intimidate him 


« would find themselves mistakén.e 


by wnactg his agents, they 
5 


. 


. e . 
Thus the desired results was not effected, and 
= = Ireland could not beleft fo natural remedies; eve 
H iM 
circumstance combined in Y that Country to exasperate 
+ tile relations between inion and tenant. The land- 
lends were, for the most part, afiens in blood and 


aliens in religion. Th 


hey represented conquest and 


gontiseation, and*they had gone on from generatipn 


to Piyenération With an 


indifference to the wel elfure of 


the people which would not have been tolerated in 


England and Scotlind.” 


The lay had to interfere at 


c last to protect .the peantrge i in the shape’of Mr. 
Gladstone’ dy a Act; the best measure, perhaps 
n 


the only go 


Ireland for the last to lwndred years. 


e 


In Ireland there ee langlords, more than 


are ever heard of. Th 


was simply to shaped 


practice afd make th¢ 


called confiscation 5 


e Sbjett of Mr. Gladstone's Act 
out of the good landlords’ 

ad conform to i» Tf was 
now nat what was confiscated. 


lay 


measure, which has,been passed for 
> 


‘ e 
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Nothing certainly to which the landlota had a 


equitable right., The selling value of Jand has not 
diminished in Tréland since th&t Act was passed. Tf 
has rather gisere from the inerease of sécuritys 

It, is possible {hat a* similar law may become 


necessary iD, Bnghnt and Scotland. It # possible, « 


if infinitely improbaple? Responsibility is the shadow 
of a greattposition. Ife time should ever come when 
the heirs of great estates ‘forget, that they have any 
responsibility, if they cem@ to suppose that the world 


was made for them, not they for the world, that the — 


sole duty latd on them is the duty of enjoying them- 
selves, that they are permitted to idle away a life 
made wedry to them ‘by its inanity between the 
London season, the foreign watering-place, the déer 
forest,’ the battue, or a salmon river; then it is easy 
to prove thatean end will confe to*all that. 

I was staying the ygar bafore the Irish famine at 
alarge house in Connaught. We ha ? 
ing there of the gentlemen of the mty ; more 
= = ‘ — a luncheon on the 

ella ; le was = Beotohaitil 
4 pi es : = os capabilities of the 
“ see the landed 

e mimber ¢here may 


Sentry of this county. In al 
at b 
at the most two, who belidye that the Almighty 


great gather- 


be one, 


5 ’ ey) 
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put them into this world for any purpose bat to shoot 
ere 7 Bes gamble, drink, or break their necks in 
the hunting-ficld. They are’not here at all for such 
purposes, and’ one day they will findit so’ 

The day of reckoning whs neaver than he theught. 
Next yeat came the potato disegs. The estates of 


.« most of them were mortgagell, and at best they*had 


only a margin to live’upon. Rents could not be 
we Paid. The poor peaple wére dying of hunger, and a 


pootsrate had to be laid én ambunting, in places, to ” 


confiscation. The Encumbered Estates Act followed, 
and the whole set of them were stvept cltan away. 
We are not come to that, pass here, nor do I 
believe ‘we are likely to comé. Even here we have 
Reard occasionally of strange* things being done; 
uncalled-for evictions of tenantry,, with mountain 
and glen closed aainst the tourist aitd the artist, 
that a noble lord and tis fnignds may shodt a few 
miserable deer.g But the tendency of things is not 
to an increas#f all that, very far otherwise. 
Another noble lord thgt I know of haga mountain 
property in Kerry aes make the finest deer- 


forest in these islands. as the same temptation 


to make a deer-foregy a4, those others have. As a 
forest it wauld brifig hj five times the present "rent. 


=~ Some forty or fifty = only would have to be 


” 
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removed from Abels farms, and they ean be bought 
out under the Tfind Act with gnormo®s profit Coaite 
Jandlord. But the deer are fat on the enountains, 


and those families remain on gheir farms. The same 
samen spen four-fifths of the income which he 
draws from ey 
of the people. No*ne speaks of this; no one ever 
talks of hat is done Swisely and well. Health is 


never conscious of itself. “We .Are only conscious ofa 


our owp bodies when ‘sompthing is amiss with ua. 
Offences only.attract notice. Judge of British $o- 
ciety from the polite reports, and we are a nation of 
savages. Yet we are ‘always forgetting this. We 
hear of the bad exceptions. We hear of them be- 
cause they are exceptions, and we atgue as if ily 
were the tule. , 

Well theh, gentlemen, let us*turn from the mis- 
chief which may come.ef a Minded ggntry, and let us 
see what good comes of them. 

Since land dyes not pay asa fname ial specula- 
tiof, why do rich men give such large prices for it? 


Land is sought after re, cial consequence and 
for the political influen# Phich the possession of a 


large estate in such a cou Ty\gpurs confers. It is 


pang ager frqm an ambiMpn to leave eour names 
us, rooted into.the soil’ which the national 


° 
pore in improy ing the condition 


e 
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life is atta 
ce To obtain or keep Hach a posttion, 


money must 
yy be sacrificed to other considerations ; 


and the satrifice rare be maintained and continued 


if the landowner j is tompreserve the objects for which 


. itis made. The same force ates appears now 


as heat, Show as motion; one cas# be ‘converted into 
the other. Wealth in the sme way may appear ey 
the form of luxury, or it my appear in the form of 
= power. The landowner who desires honour and i in- | 
flyetice spends the rents rateain “fall to him rather as 
aereyenue than as a private income. - The manager 
of the estates of a noble duke who is nominally one 
of the richest “agi in Great Britain said to me, that 
imhis experienc’ dukes never had any money. 
On those estates more than a million had been 
laid out in a few years i in rebuilding the cottages. 
And the farther what is callgd the lind monopoly 
is carried, theemore, Phat fs, the emall estates are 
absorbed in oa the better these duties will be 
performed. don’t know how it may be in Scotland . 
but I know that in England you can tell by* the 
look of the country + you arg passing through 
whether it belongs to alat Sai ly ons th ene 
as nd a simplar estete dfvided 
ners with thousand a year 


argevandowner or a small one. 


Compare an 
hundred tRousand a y# 
among @ hundred 9 


t e 
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en ce 
each! On which of these will the working tenants 
find themselves kest off? The one great man’s estab- 
aan me expensive, but after alb it is but 
one. The expenses of the mgst splendid horfsehold 
will not reach a hendred” thousand a year, or half 
that sum, or a quaiger of it. The great may is on a 
pedestal. If he is evél spoken of his pedestal becomes 
a pillory.- Therefore he does not press his rights 
when he might press them. The customs of the 
manor are generally ‘observed. Farm buildings, are 
kept in good condition, fences are in good repaik, 
cottages have roofy which will keep the rain out. 
You find churches, yonAind schools, you find every- 
thing which public opinion demands or approves. 
‘Turn to the estate'which is divided between tie 
hundreéd less conspicuous proprietors. Will an equal 
margin of inceme be forthcoming for improvements ? 
Will there be the same gonsidgration for tenants and 
labourers? There cannot be, becanse a hundred 
private establishments have to be supparted instead 
of oge, and a hundred families struggling to main- 
tain the position of gentry “with inadequate means. 
By them every farthing wih their estate will yield 
is required for their ordinary expenditure. They are 
embarsassed, They must 10) Their obvious 


re © 
duties are left undone. You the story in un- 


houses. At lpngth a cri 
interferes the lang & 


better afford to keep it, 


sis cons; and unless entail 
sold" to some one who can 


we are told will ruin Great Britain, 
f The argument mistakes thercharacter of what is * 
going on. The great Estates in Italy under the 
empire were cultivated by slaves. e The ftee men had 
been destroyed. Are: the evutes in Great Britain 
cultivated by slaves? Is the Scotch tenant who is 
ffPming another man’s land asslave? Is he on the 
road to becoming a slave? He would be *nmch 
amused if he wasetold so, At the bettom of his 
mind he knows that kp is puoFing: in an entirely 


the same roadAvhtch our ancestors travelled four or 


opposite Ww We are but treading over again 
five centuries ago. The yillein, or cultiyator, under 
the feudal system, hade originally no rights but what 
his lord allowed him. wer Rind of villein or 
serf was his lord’s pypperty as much as his horse or 
his dog. Put watt afi the villein, by degrees, 


e.. 
the rights of a free man. He was allowed to plead 


q 
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against Tas lord the usage of the manor. Usage 
‘passed into law, and yillein tenure became copyhold 
tenuze. The English farmer Secame indgpendent in 
all but the name, and hence grew thé yeomen free- 
holders whose loss we aré now deploring. They are 
gone most of thé; gone because they chgse to go. 
Lock for the Brifislt copyholders now; you find 
them foupding empires, in the four quarters of the 
globe; but another race of*them js springing from the 
same stem. The absolyte sights of the modern Jand- 
owner dre slipping from hi§ hands, with his own cen- 


sent, by precisely the same process. The subtle meshes * 


of opinion are spread gver him, and landlord right 
submits td be restrained by reasonable tenant right. 

© But what the landlord loses in direct authorffy 
he xegains, if he is wise, in influence, and this leads 
me to say a,few words abort ceuntries in which a 
landed gentry no longer exigts. 


France shook off her landed roprietors at the 
Revolution. Many lost their re ah more 


were exiled. The French landed aristocracy had be- 

come intolerable. They begaw. to disappear of them- 

selves. The Revolution Bmapleted what nature had 

commenced. France is now¢divided into between 

five and six million freehdlds. At the death of a 

proprietor his land is shared among his children, and 
4 
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the partitidh is only arrested at the point at which 
phe family of fhe cultivator can be fgd. A friend of 
mie who yanted two @r thred acres"for a garden had 
to purchase from seventeen different nite A 

tenant farmer (for thete are tenant farmers eyen in 
© France) rents often from as many |, floras as alan 


lord in England has tenants, ° 


The result, undoubtellly, js thrift, indugtry, good 
spade cultivation, and great material prosperity. 
The magic of property, as@Mr, Mill long since pointed + 
owt, will turn an arid Waste into a garden? The 
peasant works and saves becausg he knews that he 
works for himself and his family. He is conservative, 
for he has something of his own to lose. *Were the 
@®vitish nation,like the French, had we no colonfts, 
and no outlet for industry at home, then a peagant 
proprietary might, grew also in Rent, and Hamp- 
shire. But what a prige has Brance to pay for it! * 
There is no erftigration ; yet" the pdpulation dimin- 
ishes. The 
the luxury of many children. How the numberg are 
kept down it is needRass fo speculate. : 
While, again, a nat ompostd of a multitude 
of disconnected units js to an organised society what 
a heap of sand is®a bldck of granite, incapable of 
cohering for sustained political actidh, We shall see 


of subdivision forbids the peasant 
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what the Republic can do—we are bound to wish it o 
wvell—but for ngarly a century Franceghas alternated 


Look again Soot wee 
era earch “al acpotis if She teargher banda gain at Spain. In Spain there has ‘been 


To such i 
ch convulsion as the French Rewolution ; but in 


in pieces. gohetullows them to be refastened when she ; Spain, too there is no longer any salle - 

aspings to be politipally trong; and then she snaps gentlethen. The people aston degeneysted. The 
Bes eeu whet eas ead pent to be * - peasantry of Castile are as* strong, sate ~“ . 
borae. | Never in the®history of the world has any _. * as the meh who followed Corte i oe er 
great natjon been so rgpidly and completely over- 7 . humour is fresh as ever. Saficlo Panza and hi8 ass 


whelmed as France was it 1870, When her armies you may meet any day In a morning’s walk, but you 
: 


° ; ; Re 
+ were defeated she had yo drganisation left. = ._ Vill find no “Miguel de Cervantes and no Duke of 
Mhatreach are as anh -epirited aa other people, ee S tombs which lie iff silent beauty in the . 
: c ; ; ; 
but, except finder the influence of political or religious ie eae eon that cdi of the stately Mendozas, 

i ape ez, ’ " i 
passion of a definite kiad, public spirit cannot com- ae e great houses of Obrdova’ aul Toledo ; 
bine masses of men together fi and Spain is what we see. « The magnificent men 
hep Savas ie. er for a @ommon purpose, who three centusies ago madé the Castilian monarchy 
ee li ge enough, es have not con= . » fff most powerful in the world have given place to 
ke ig! on spontaneous action. They require eloquent orators and military adventurers. * And 

E ers pene they = trust#an@ leaders cannot be j Spain has fallen fiom ‘her pride of place ; her arts, 
Semipatioed in an einergency. The natural leaders F - her literature, her. armsponcealike her glory,are now r 
ina healthy country are the gentr y bhio-spitt alike degraded, 3nd the national life has perished 
adiiebenG : ‘Yq public-spirited : a 
a - = pee their own fortngs are bound along with them. ° 

Ip pitl Ma petnes of their country ; personal cen- T have often asked myself why the higalgos, leijos 
tres of organisation becai a . @algo, sons of somebody, as the Cid and his comrades 
e use tkeir neighbours know H “Se e _ 
them, and are acchistomneg gh haughtily called themselvta, have so totally disap- 
; ; look up tothem. France . ule * . 
is better without the aristocrac Haatvatierd peared. I believe it yras because they did not reside 
Ww »* ” : 
Riebacs shies sh cad ot, she destroyed, on their estates anmong their people; PEERS stheyttived 
she can thri mess She Das yet tq show that — vreat cities attached to the court, In Burgos, in 
thrive a8'a nation without t . in the great a a 
. any gentrv at all. a ° you, Il, Z 
: 2 . & ‘ 
. ae Ys . . . 
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Valladolid, in Medina, you see the places of the old 
nobles, their coats of arms carved in granite over the 
‘ 5 h d na} relations 
massive portals. But they had no perso c 
“with their tenants, or their tenants with them. They 
had ne root, and they havé withered; and they have 
left their once proudand glorious country the prey of 
priests and political chaflatans and soldiers of fortune. 


T shalb be told that d am confounding past and 


present. The hidalgos are gone kecause they areun- Q,  @ 


suited to modern timds. » Pablie opinion, a free press, 
anda free platform dispense with these hereditary in- 
fluences. Let the peasant and the artisan read their 
daily papers, and they, will have no need of a gentry 
to lead them. It is true that much changes’in this 
world, but there is mifch also which ddes not changer 
and himan nature is the least changeable of all things. 
The English Barons extortef Magna Charta. The 
Long Parliament was a Parlignent of English landed 
gentry. The English gentry madethe Revolution 
of 1688. There is work still to be done by the de- 
scendants of those men in the country and in Parlia- 


meyt. Let us have all the telents in Parliament. 


Let trade, let science, lo ffe learned professions, let 


wealth, if you like, be represerited there, but it will 


be ansill day when we have ‘no longer in public life 
the men who ri 


t the historic traditions of Great hay 


=) 


. 
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Britain, wie ae returned to Parliament with n@ ob- 
Ject of theirowa to gain, and whose services are already 
pledged tosthe commofwealth by bitth and fortune. 
A distinguished American once safd togne, “ Hold 
fast to such institutions as *you havg left. Wahave’ 
* none, and ‘nust do as we can without them. But do 
not flatter yourselves that by*destroying yowrs ‘you 
ean make England like Amenica. Weare young and 
wwe St Owing. Youare in yout maturity or past it. We 
shall, rise through our difficulti¢s. If a time comes 5 
when the English Parliament is filled with men who 
go there to push their own fortunes, you Will perhaps 
not rise through yours.” *, 
Oncé more. «We speak contemptuously of senti- 
ment, and yet*the noblest pat of our eer is 
based on sentiment, Patriotism is sentiment. Gon- 
science is sentiment? Monour, shame, réverence, love 
of beauty, “ie godinessaevery ghigh aspiration 
which we entert in, all are sentiment. aa are un- 
practical according to the profit cuits philosophy. 
Yet without them man is but an animal, Hee ot 
higher than his fellof-creatures, as ee dente ee 
more insatiable. When shy wi this question can 
question of sentiment, mgan that it touches the a 
of our natienal being % ° ; 
A nation, it is said, which does not respect its 


. 
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sinpe which will deserve respe ’ 
pastswill bats no future which wi us go | ow 74k uses OF A LANDED GENT RE 
Great Britain 6 what it is to-day l~oause bee | 


of strong Brave nfon have werked with 
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mere deatle ‘ind rottenness, means the energy of 
Superior menewho guide or Inake it; and of these 
Superior men who 1 played their parts among us 
at successive periods the hereditary families are the * 

" monuments. Trace them back tp éhe founders, you 
generally find some one whose memory ought not to 

+ beallowed todie, And usually Mlso in the sttecessive 
generations of sich a family you find mo than an 

emp iverage of high quatities, ‘as if there was some trans- . 
misston of good blood, oy as if the fear of discredit- 

‘ ing an honourable lineage was a check on folly and 
a stimulus to exertion. In Scotland the family 


geners “ations 
brain and hand® to make it so, Nothing greft ever 


came go men in their sloop. ‘The fields now so clean 
and neatly fertced yere once morasses or*ferests of 
scrub, ar were littwef with boulder stones. Our 
laws, oureliterature, our constitution, our empire, 
were built together out Of mpterials equally un- < 
* promising. We, whea We were born, came .into 
possession of a fair inheritance. We are bound ‘to 
remember fim wh8m it came, and not to think that 
because we have got, we have only ourselves to 
thank for it. You may test the reul worth’ of an 
people by the feelings’ which they ent@rtain for their 
forefathers. With the Romans reverence for an- 
cestors was pay of athe national® religion. It was 
something like p religion hére wgtjlong ago, and 
when the nineteenth century has ae admired 
itself” for its steam-engines and electric telegraphs, 
somethin; 
g af the same fe}iog, we will hope, may 
revive. 
ade — Mh progress for the last 
en the Souk of some man or 
ea ae - talk of the tenfenciessof an age. 
cy OF an age, unless it be a tendency to 


histories are inseparable frork the national history. 
How many Gnd for instanee, have not estab- 
bed a right to be remembered with honour 
How many hundred Scotch familias are there “hot 
who have produced; I will not say one Gistinguished — , 

. man, but a whgli orice of distinguished men, dis- 
tinguished in all branches, as soldiers, seamen, states- 
men, lawyers, or men of letters? =. 

It is true the highess names of all ewill nof be 
found in the Peerages “ind, Baronetgges. The high- 
est of all, as Burns says, Sake%their patent of nobility 
direct from Almighty Gofl. Those patents are not 
made out for posterity, and the corgnets which’ men 

S bestow on the supremely gifted among them are 
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usually coronets of thorns. No titled family re- 
a menument of Hens ow Shakespeare. 
They shine alone like stars. * They needs no monu- 
ment, being, thémselves immgrtal. A Dukédom of 
Stratford for the descendants of Shakespeare would 
be like a cap &nd ralls upon his bust. Of Knox you 
have net so much® aS a tomb—you do not know 
where hie bones are iying. The burial-place of 


422 


mains as 


Knox is the heart of Protestant, Scotland. = 


But, speaking ginerally, the landed gentry are 


enduring witnesses of past worth and good work / 


done, and until thy forfeit our esteem by demente 
of their own, they deserve to be respected and hon- 
oured. High place is lost so easily that’ when a 
Gul, has been of Iéng continuance ve may be sure 
that it has suryived by exceptional merit. Nature 
rapidly finds out when the Wrofig sort have stolen 
into prdmotion., Whep a kafive takes a”fortune his 
son spends it—one generation sees an end of him. 
Even among the best there is a  qitick succession, 
Th# marbla monument in, the church outlasts the 
livmg one. There are ng Flantagenets now; no 
Tudors and few i, | old stock. The Lacies 
and the De Courcies drop 9 ant Te Nelsons and the 
Welfesleys step ginto their places.” Wapriors, law- 
yers, politicians, press perpetually to the front. Each 


—— 
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age has ifs ¢ own heroes, who in its own eye’ are 
greater thangall that went befores The ome 
material js for ever being replaced with new. Hach 
family thus raised is gp its trial. Thoseywho survive 
remain as links between "the pesent and thg past, 
and carsy on unbroken the conitiguitysot our national 
existence. In such families "the old expression’ Wo- 


blesse oblige is a genuiné forse. In a chapal attached 


es to the church of Gheyniés in Hertfordshire lies the 


honoured dust of ten generations of the house of’ 
Russell. There is Lord William, carried thither from 
the scaffold at Lincoln’s Inn. ‘There is “Lady Rachel. 
There are the successive Earls and Dukes of Bedford, 
who, wise or uawise, have been always true to the 


People’s side*through three *centuries of political 


struggle. At one end of the chapel are the ‘nfonu- 
ments of the first Boy? Russell, King Henry’s minis- 
ter ati the Refor orand gf the first Ladys Russell, 
from whom all ithe rest are descended, There she 
lies, a stern, austere lady, as you can see in the lines 
of her marble countenance, evidently an exact like- 
ness, modelled from ner features. I could not,but 
feel, us I stood in that chajpal, what a thing it would 
be to know that in es one had to be carried into 
the preseace of *that terrible angestress ,and? that 
august array of her descendants, and to be examined 
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a menument of ie ow Shakespeare. 

They shine alone like stars. * They neede no monu- 
. ment, being thémselves immgrtal. A Dukédom of 

Strathord for the descendants of Shakespeare rou 

be like a cap And hglls upon his bust. Of Knox you * 

havé net so much*as a tomb—you do not know 

where his bones are dying. The burial-place of 
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mains as 


Knox is the heart of Protéstant, Scotland. = 


"But, speaking gtnerally, the landed gentry are 


enduring witnesses of past worth and good work : 


done, and until thty forfeit our esteem by demiants 
of their own, they deserve to be respected and hon- 
oured. High place is lost so easily that when La 
family has been of Iéng continuance ‘ve may be sure 
that it has survived by exceptional merit. Nature 
rapidly find# out when the Wrofig sort have stolen 
into prdmotion.g Whepa nen a‘fortune his 
son spends it—one generation see#an end of him. 
Even among the best there is a , qitiek succession, 
Thé marbla monument in, thg church outlasts the 
livmg one. There are ng Flantagenets now; no 
Tudors and few Stuartself tite old stock. The Lacies 
and the De Courcies drop a —_ Nelsons and the 
Welfesleys step ginto their places.” Warriors, law- 
yers, politicians, press perpetually to the front. Each 
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age has ifs own heroes, who in its os eyes are 
greater thangall that went before, The womeont 
material js for ever bling replaced with new. Each 
family thus raised is gp its trial. Thoseywho survive 
remain as links between the psesent and thg past, 
and cargy on unbroken the canitignitysot our national 
existence. In such families the old expression” Wo- 


blesse oblige is a genuine foree. In a chapél attached 


pe sto the church of Gheyniés in Hertfordshire lies the 


honoured dust of ten generations of the house of” 
Russell. There is Lord William, carried thither from. 
tiie scaffold at Lincoln’s Inn. There is “uady Rachel. 
There are the successive Earls and Dukes of Bedford, 
who, wise or uawise, have been always true to the 


‘People’s side?through three *centuries of political 


struggle. At one end of the chapel are the *nonu- 
ments of the first Boy? Russell, King Henry’s minis- 
ter at the‘Refori orand gf The first Lady Russell, 
from whom all ‘the rest are descended. There she 
lies, a stern, austere lady, as you can see in the lines 
of her marble countenance, evidently an exact dike- 
ness, modelled from ieee features. I could not,but 
feel, as I stood in tha eha\pa], what a thing it would 
be to know that in te one had to be carried into 
the presence of *that terrible an estress jand? that 
august array of her descendants, and to be examined 
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worthy of the “rate to which 


one belonged. ¢ ; . 
But enough of this, and I Will bring weat T have 


to say toanend: It appears go me forthe’ Rosso 
T havg given, thag alandefl gentry of eepinart mast 
exist in a country sg conditioned as ours. ake only 
questiongis whether eve" shall be satisfied with Ga 
that we have, or whether we wish to see them dis- 
placed in favour of others, to whom the land would, = 
* or might, bea mere cotmerdial speculation. Abolish 
primogeniture, compel, either by law or by the weight 
of opinion, ¢ subdivision of landed property, it will 
still be bought up and eheld in large quantities, but 
it will be held by succe8sful men of business, who, 
being no longer able to look forward to permanence 
of sefupancy, and therefore having no motive for 
wishing to seeure the goodwilt\of the people living 
around them, will regard théir ssessions from a 
money point of view, and will aim¥at nothing but 
obtaining from them the largest possible amount of 
profié and pleasure for themselves. 
A change of this kind wilt conduce to our 
national welfare, Tt is whieh coming ; but I think 
it ia still far off. The revolutio: rave which began 
to ris@ in the midgle of the last centlry seems for the 
Present to have spent its force. Men no longer 


e 
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whether one had been 
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believe that? revolution will bring the ached 
They have disgovered that revolution means merely 
a change fyom an ari8tocracy to a plutocracy, and 
they dotbt more than they did whethér mych advan- 
tage comes of it after all, * *. . 


* — The grtstocracy are learning,on their side, that 


. if they are to keep their hold ia this country they 


must deserve to keep it. * And just so far ava convie- 

tion makes its way among’ them that they exist for 
some. other purpose than idle htsury, they will take 
out a new lease of recovered influence., 

; No one grudges the hard worked “member of 
Parliament his holidays on th® moor or in the hunt- 
ing-ficld? The days bya salmon river with the flogd 
running off, the*south-wester streaming over the pool, 
and the fish fresh run from the sea, gre marked with 
chalk in the lives of tle bitterest Radicals of us all, 
Amusement is tp. ‘in’ of esistenca, warming and 
feeding heart an Pbrain. But amusement, like wine 
also, if taken in exo08s, becomes ag stupid as any 
other form of vulgar gebasichery. When we read of 
some noble lord, with*two of his friends, shooting 
two thousand pheasan iin tmveek, or that another 
has shot four hundred bra¢e of partridges to his own 
gun in a day, we perceive that thesegillustrious per- 
sonages have been useful to the London poultevers ; 


. 
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but*it on the work for which Shey are in- 
tended by the theory of their existence. The annual 
tournament of doves betwee the Lords and Com 
mons at Hpzlinigham leads tg odd conclusiotis about 
us onsthe Contingné. Evtry institution—even the in- 
stitution of a dandeg aristocracy—is amenable to gen- 
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eral opinion; and it may have worse enemies than an « 


Irish Lard Act. . 

Fashionable follies ate like soap-bubbles ; the 
larger , they are th® Reatgr they are to pore 
Pheasant battues and pigeon-shooting will come toan 4 
end, as bull“baiting and cock-fighting came to an end. 
Meanwhile, the world®*is wide, and the British have 
secured handsome slices of it beyontl our own island. 
Who in his senses—even if it were possible—would 
be ‘the peasant proprietor of half a dozen acres in 
England wlfen, for “the sum Yr*which he could sell 
them, Ie could buy a @housdfid quntries where he 
would be still under his own flag’ among his own 
kindred; with an unexhausted soil, and a climate 
anfthing that he prefers, from the Arctic circle to 
the tropics ? e 

You who are impatste’ ith what you call a de- 
pendent position at home, 20 fp Australia, go to 
Canfida, go to New Zealand, or Sotith Africa. ‘There 
work for yourselves, There gather wealth as all but 
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fools or sluggards are able to gather it. Come back 


if you will agrich men at, the end @f twenty years, 
Then buy,an estate fr yourselves’; and when you 
belong to the landed ggntry in your $wn person, you 
will find your eyes opened as to, their value $o the 
commungt. . 


« 
Will you have an example of what mayebe done 
by an ordinary man with nosspecial talentsor oppor- 


qttnity ? A Yorkshéreman, an agricultural labourer, 


that,I knew, went to M atak ttvelve years ago. I ° 
suppose at first he had to work for wages ; and I will 


* tell you what the wages are in thi country. I stayed 


myself with a gettler on the loyders there. He had 
two labourers with him, an Irishman and an English- 
man. They li¢ed in his house they fed at his own 
table. To the Irishman, who knew somethin® of 
farming, he was patiyf fourteen pounds a month ; to 
the Englishman, aNpaying Ten; gnd every penny 
of this they weréable to save. P 
With such wages as these, a year or two of work 
will bring money enough go buya handsome property. 
My Yorkshireman putchased two hundred and fifty 
acres of wild land ow Myyitzburg. He enclosed 
it; he carried water . He planted his fences 
with the dast-gréwing eucalyptus, the Australian 
gum-tree. In that soil and in that climate, every- 
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shiny eR, from pineapples to” sfawberries, 
from the coffee-pjant and the olive to wheat and In- 
dian corn, from oranges and bahanas to figs, apples, 
peaches, and apricots. Now at, the end of ter years 
the mere gum-trees whichel saw on that man’s level 
could be sold gor two thousand pounds, and he is * 
makiag a rapid fortupe*y supplying fruit and vege- 
tables to the market at Marit®burg. 
Here, as it seems to me,*is the,true solution of the 
+British land question ,What a Yorkshireman gan ni 
do I suppose a Scotchman can do. There is already 
a new Scotlawd, so called, in South Africa ; a land of 
mountains and valleys agd rocky streams and rolling 
pastures. “And there is* gold theres dnd coal, an 
sron, and all the elerfents of wealthe People ie 
counéry, people any, part of any of our colonies, from tet 
the younger sens who complai > 
for themcat home. Tlateh thé England across 
the Atlantic with a New Scotland ai South Africa ; 
only tie it tighter to the old country. Spread out 
there and everywhere. Take possession of the bound- 
less ,inheritance which is waitiifg for you, and leave 
the old Island to preserge it: 


hat there is no room 


cient memories under 
euch conditions as the times pehnit. 


. 
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= A plagutof both your houses ! 
| aimed with whioh the elections of February 
d were received in the political world, has passed 
away. The new Cabinet has settled quietly into the 
place of its prelecessors, and fie country pursues its 
Way as if nothing had happened of serious consequence. 


_ The Minister who six years ago was brought, into 


an effervescénce of apparent 


enthusiasm, with oy/ryhelming strength, has been 
emphasis of ‘disappfoval as distinct 
as the applause with which he was installed ; yet no 
satisfactory explanation has been offered of the change 
of sentiment. No gfgat “questions were “at issue on 
which opinion was ia The victors have been 


modest in their succegs, pnd the vanquished have 
’ 


a 
. 
1 This Essay was written after | accession of Mx, Disrilli's Govern. 


the last general election, and the | meng. 
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borne ies defeat meekly, and after th first shock 
of disappointment have made no angry dgmonstrations 
of intending to ‘renew the c&nflict. The general 
feeling, so far a$ can be observgd, is mere indifference, 
as if ip our hearts ye wert weary of politics, as if we 
desired for the present to hear no more of ‘tem, and 
tured instinctivelyso*the party who were more dis- 
posed to Teave us in peace. 

And yet the phenomenon és remarkable: the. 
more remarkable tife eloser it is examined. «The 
reaction (or whatever it is to be called) is essentially 
English. Stotlan@ and Ireland continue true to the 
Radical colours. Englend has not only become Con- 
servative, but is so overwhelmingly Conservative as 
to overbear with the thost peremptory Wecisiveness the 
confbined majorities of the sister kingdoms. The 
Press has pfoduced its vario' 
Cabinet*which gomes ito offfee unusually bril- 
Kant, promises is like a four-in-ha id brought round 
in the morning from the stable-yard, the horses fresh 
and in high spirits, the harness glittering from the 
hands of the grooms, the carrifige spotless in its paint 
and AERO: The wanther 's uncertain, the roads 
me with sop oie el 
ie exuipage etal deniy da ue ee 

splendour reaches the 


“interpretations, A 


tion refuses to abate, 
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end of a few Stages bespattered from whe 


i el to woof, 
the horses jadgd and languid, perhags lamed, traces 


broken angel mended the glory gone, the show and 
sparkle soiled with the accidents of tompon vulgar 
work. Changed appearanée is in great degree in- 
* evitable, afd is not necessarily discreditable, The 
favourite of the moment raises*expectations whiclt he 
is compelled to disappoinf. He passes measyfes which 
gre to inaugurate a millenntum, ‘The millennium is no 
nearer than before. Factions have combined to raise 
hirh to power. Each has its special object, demands at- 


tention to it, and resents neglect. *Suddeh exigencies 


of State have to be provided,for or encountered. 
They may not admit of being dealt with satisfactorily 4 
yet the Ministef in power is madé responsible for what 
goes wrong. By the mere necessary acts of admitis- 
tration—if Govermfiey is not to be meduced to a 
farce—the weeds, weh®wre far ever growing in the 
social state must Be rooted out, and powerful interests 
are alienated in thé process. Every step is scrutinised 
by jealous antagonists, and iain mistakes are ag- 
gravated into deliberate injuries. : : 
Public writers have gleus been at ho loss to account 
for the fall of Mr. les His Irish policy Tay 
bear fruit iy the future. For the present Trish agita- 
and has been encouraged only 
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— reki demands. Many persons who supported 
him in overthrgwing the Chureh Tea eee al. 
sony et thetrisdom of a reasure Hus ana they 
were hastily betrayed. Theygmay not vas the step 
to be,retraced, but, they would refuse (nee eonsat if 
it was again to be done, and they show thtig remorse * 
by withdrawing thar tonfidence from the statesman 
who led the attack. 
The Washington treaty and, the Alabama arbitra ‘ 
tion, though Mr. Gladgtorfe was in strictness regpon- 
sible for neither, yet are Supposed to have loweted 
England in4ts status as a great power. We did hot * 
wish to maintain a quarrel with Russia, yet we were 
sore and Yesentful when the treaty gf “Paris ‘was torn 
to*pieces and flung im our faces. We had no desire 
to mtddle in the French and German war, yet we 
did not likes to “see Englan onsulted when the 
map of Europe wis eremage Internally the 
Ministry made enemies whether th¥y did well or ill. 
TheIrish Land Bill alarmed the owners of property. 
Thg Education “Bill offended the Dissenters. The 
abolition of purchase in the anny, though welcomein — 
itself to most reaonable eusqns, yet shocked us all, 
ek the prerogative was gallkd in to overcome the 
Tesiaance of Parliament. ‘The Licensing Bill exage 
perated the brefer and publican, The Adulteration 
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Bill stirred’a hornets’ nest of cheating tradesmen in 
every. town irythe kingdom. The Collier and Ewelme 
scandals were made t8o much of, but they indicated 
a disposition which Egglishmen dislike apd distrust. 
Mr. Gladstone himself contributed the last andefatal- 

® lest bloyg fo his popularity by the suddenness of the 
Dissolution, which, however Re might explain it} re- 
sembled rather the coup of ae Wall Street speculator, 

than the proud and opeh display of purpose and 
poligy which Englishmen denfind of Ministers in” 
wlfom they are to place reliance. 3 
“In these and other shortcotnings “of the late 
Cabinet we may see some explanation of the fate 
which has overtaken them. Yet it is not sitisfuctory 
or sufficient. Many of Mr. Gladstone’s crimes were 
accidents. Mr. Disraeli will be fortunate, should he 
remain six years if office, if he escapd’ worse mis- 
chances. The govatry*shares ‘in the respofisibility 
for the Irish poliéy, and should blame itself as much 
as the Minister. ‘ If the Adultergtion Bill mad¢ 
enemies of the groceys- aad bakers and eilkmet, it 
should have secured th gratitude of the million cbn- 
sumers, whose stomach} fire m longer poisoned, and 
their pockets emptied, b} knaves and scoundrels. 

As to the ‘manner of the Dissolution, they reattion 

was already in progress, conspjcuously visible in the 
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single elections through: 
exceptien were going in favoue of Conserva- 


° 2). 7 
out the country, which almost 


without 


tives. + 

Tt is not the purpose ofe the present ener to 
swellhe list of gonjectures on the causes of the fall 
of Mr. Gladstbne, hyt rather to offer a feve remarks * 
which this bloodless*revolution has suggested, on the 
mode in which the affirs “of this country are at 
present carried on. - e = 

The, Liberal party,*in fhe first place, ought to 


rejoice at theiy defeat as making possible a contiqu- — 


ance of the systenf of Government by party. Mr. 
Gladstone, after his faflure to carry ghe Irish Uni- 
versity Bill, complained of the Cpeeaen as uncon- 
stitutional. He laid down as an &xiom that the 
House of Commons is bound i accept measures 


ion ; unless, in the 
event of those measure#beingt reySafqd, the opposition 
is prepared to undertake the Goveriment. If this is 
& correct statement of the iedey the country must 
insi$t on giving the two parties alternate turns of 
offite. If the Hoyse is forbiddén to consider measures 
on their own merits irsespettfre of the consequences 
of olay them, there thust 2 on both sides in 
Parliament 2 b@ly of statesmen ‘capablé of taking 
charge at any time ef the management of public 


° 
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affairs ; aiff no such body of men can be trainéd or 
held -together unless athey have thtir share of the 
Opportunities of gaining experience, sand of dearning, 
where “alone they car® be learnt, the nature of the 
ercaties which may at any time be*tlerown upon* them. 
* The Liberals have held office evith tare and brief 
intervals for more than, for’ ee years, The @onserva- 
tives must take their torn Rt the wicket®. or they 
will have forgotten how to Bandle tne pat. ' 
Party Government—fhe % crown and glory of the 


d British constitution — is a Beoulae structure, and 


involves a peculiar assumption, “Tt assumes that in 
Great Britain gud indeed evebyw here, since we invite 
all mankind to peeve our example, there are two liges 
of thought, two principles on which intelligent men 
form their judgment o °9 political affairs one or notice 
of which every public’ man will adopt, But in no case 
will adopt both, attire h@s created us with two 
eyes, but in matters of state, either of necessity or 
deliberately, we must extinguish one. We must b& 
either hot or cold; Libewal or Conservative; afvo- 
cates of change, or advocates of resistance to change. 
It assumes again that ¢ t leading representatives of 
these opposing principles* shall be men, if not of 
equal ability, yet*of ability of a frst clags order. 
There must be on either side accomplished men of 
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ss ‘ants 
bustness, mon who can manage the finances of the 
ii 


State, «who cansadiminister the army end as naNys 
who can tako tho reins of the fmperial foreign policy, 
who can figl the highest offiges of the law rfot only 
without discredi, but with honour to themselves and 
advantage to*the ngtion and to the great profession 
to thick they belong? yet all the while it must be 
the business of their «antagonists to persuade the 
country that the party of the Government benches 
misunderstand the public interests, are incapakle of 
their daties, are misled by prejudice, tradition” or 
particular interest br ambition. Whether the charges ~ 
against them be tryeeor not, their rivals must so 
represent them, must endeavour in ¢eason arid’ out of 
season, in Parliament and on platfoffa, in pamphlet 
anf leading article, from the day they enter upon 
office, to unfermine heir stality, and destroy the 
Tespect*of their.countrgmen#or 
Before the Whig Hejira of 188, or at any rate 
efore the accession of the Stuarts, the Sovereigns 
sel@sted their Ministers from-the most approved 
members of the Privy Coutsi < 
5 Privy Couftil. When the Sove- 
ee mide, ‘heyemadl heir selection from 
oF opmon. They assumed that distingui 
conte neat ot 
ing the welfare of their country. 


oe 
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battles on partheular measures were fought out i the 
Cabinet behigd closed doors, and to the world the 
administration appearéd as a united and haymonious 
whole.* Under the modern systent thg choice is 


transferred from the Crown to the, House ofsCom- 


° ° : 
mons. @#he two parties confront eaclt other on the 


public arena, as rivals always, ‘aral in time of extite- 
ment as enemies. The hation is assumed ts be wiser 
qthan its leaders. The leaders are to see but one side 
of aspublic question, the pation 4s to see both, and to 
detide as it sees fit between them. E 

* Such a system is, to say the least of it, extremely 
artificial. Able statesmen cay usually see further 
than the miltitade. They are exceptionally intel- 
ligent. ‘They*have fuller information; they are 
specially trained for their work. And yet we eXpect 
them to_be like theroffters of an armyp forbidden to 
have opinions in de‘ail%on thg conduct of the war in 
which they are yngaged. They are employed by 
half the nation 0 beat the other half, and ate to, 
know no other obligation. , . a 

Party Governmentsno doubt, has its convenienges. 
It is useful to have jaubous rivals*on the watch to 
expose jobs and to detect, flagrant incapacity. The 
nation is, fpr theepresent, well content with itand 
has shown by the late elections a akermination that 
# ° 
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if the Radical are right, 

b reserved. Yet, 
pears mept is near its end. They tell us thet 
been thertselves defeated, their 


beeh defepted. ‘There is now, 
flifferetice between Conservative 


a 


party Goverm 
although, they have 
principles have ‘not 


they say, 2° real 
and Whig. No one proposes to ¥ 
ame 

erns Buglfind must govern in the s 

bees progress. If this be 


liges of 
spirit and‘pn the same 
their victory has beef too gomplete, and thee 


true, 
“ "Disagreement as to® 


“have destroyed their owp idol. 
ré rate with which chinges shall be ed on 
the House 


the me 
will not suffide to maintain two parties in 
of Commons. If Radicgl principles have finally pre- 

yailed, they will not long be left top administered 
by Conservatives. ‘The present Consegyative leaders 
may <étain an attitude of resistance during their own 
lives, but they will find no s rs to prolong a 
hopeless »struggle for “a dost ee Talent, energy, 
and ambition will ohooet the side on which a success- 
fgl cateer is possible. The Constitution will silently 
change its character. There’ will be no longer an 
opposition capable of undertakjhg the management 
of the country; dnd, accordigg to Mr. Gladstone’s 
theory, the few forlorn defenllers of the old w 


will ~ —— in resisting in detail 
dominant taction* Their functions will be over. 


undo stye past. @ 
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constituenc&s \nay now and then have their inteyals 
of impatience; the party chiefs for ibe moment mgy 
be unpopular; the cowntry may again wish, as it did 
last February; for a ghangé of mefi; but ie men 


will not be found; the materials efor a ‘Ganon 


® Government will no longer exist, ° 


Such a time may come. * Pppular govarnnients 
haye hitherto uniformly glidgd into democrfcies, and 
democracies as unifgrmly perish of their own excess. 
"tr they escape a violent end pyefaction, they die of a 
disease which they cannot escape. Men are thade by 
nature unequal. It is vain, therefore, td treat them 
as if they were equal. - The aple and energetic insist 
on gaining an’ gutward position which shill distin- 
guish them frem their fellows? Under democracies 
the old notes of distinction are abolished. Eqtelity 
is too jealous to allew,ffifferences of rank and power, 
and differences of wealfy aloye ¢ femain. Thespursuit 
of wealth becomes thus the predominant passion, 
degrades the national character, raises to emiitence, 
the least worthy of elevation, cor rupts those whcaob- 
tain it by luxury, Pracatates) a false and unworfhy 
ambition in those a aspire, to if, and having in- 
verted society, lifts to! the top the vulgar and com- 
monplace, and fliigs the worth and intellect?into 
the dust-heap. Finally, democracy itself is over- 
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threwn by the nature which it has Ansfsted on de- 
fying. ° 


e ; 
* To this end ‘England maf, perhaps, ke moving. 
All human, thintys pass way, gnd the British*Consti- 


tution, will pass gway améng them.’ 


‘Too well I know the day will be when sacred ‘Troy*wg}l full. @ 


If it is gue that allgpo8sible Cabinets are nowagreed , 


in principe, that one Pgime Minister must follow the 
track of another, and purshe thessame ends, the con 
summation may be nearer He we believe. rie 
Let"us look, then, at the principles to which, ‘on 
this hypothésis, we are committed. The glory of — 
modern English politias, we are told, is Progress: a 
good worl, but somewltat vague. «We are ‘all pro- 
grssing—up hill of down, growing or decaying. 
Progfess, however, we are told, means growth. We 
are growing,eof course. ie doubt it? Look 
at England before the Refoyfa il, and look at it 
now; its population almost doublgd, its commerce 
quadrupled ; every individual in the kingdom lifted 
toe higher level of comfort and intelligence—the 
speed quickening every year sethe advance so enor- 
mous, the increas so a language turns 
to rhetoric in describing ig. ‘Where there is rapid 
iner@ase of velocity it is usually a sign that the train 


« 
has reached the | al, or perhaps ison a slight decline. — 


. . 
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Up-hill motion is usually slow with more ites than 
locomotives. ,The question is not gf the results of 
progress—ggood or bafl—but of the means hy which 
they are brought abou. What is the lipe of action 
which the modern statesmah is hevegfter inevitably to 
® follow? » It may be described bgiefly as what sailors 
used to call sawing through thesbulkheads. » Slavvers 
chased by the English truisers used to cut’ through 
their own timbers. «The tessel being able to work 
mor freely, gained speed, and while she was running : 
before the wind was in no particular danger. If the 
weather changed and she was niet by a head gale, 
she went down, crew and cargo, The great Liberal 
measure’ of the dast forty yéars have been intended, 
all of them, to“ncrease individial liberty, to abolish 
artificial restraint, interference of, authority, “and 
privilege of class orinstitution. Tt has been assumed 
that the producfive energy af ‘the nation then only 
shows what it is qypable of, when each person is left 
as far as possible his own master, free to choose hiv 
own career for himself, fyge to use his qwn facusties 
to his own best advaitage; flung. on his own we- 
sources, to sink or swit® and, left to find the place 
for himself which belong» to his character and ca- 
pabilities. » ® 3 > ° 
Thus the work-of the Liberal statesman has been 
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chiefly destructive. England in put eoneraliges 
cared for other things more than money, and did not 
betieve that the ‘chief end of eman was the develop- 
ment of § produttive enérgy.’ ¢ The Binglish Conse 
tution had been directed rather towards training ihe 
character of the English people than to gqnerating * 
wealth. | The powers #a the State were mainly held 
by the ovners of the land. ‘Trade was controlled by 
corporations and companiest The Jistablished Ch ured 
after it lost the power,to prohibit schism, was ,still 
able topunish it by disabilities. It was supposed 
that men wefe the ketter for being governed, if they 
were not to be run away with by folly and knavery. 
Landlords; however, became unjust alld tyrannical ; 
trade companies were avaricious; tke Hstablished 
Chuesh became indolent and corrupt. Privilege, it 
was said, had,answered no en& but the oppression of 
the many and the deterioratiga of the few whom it 
was designed totbenetie® The power was thus trans- 
derred to the people; privilege was swept away, and 
tradg and religion were set free. The public service 
has been popularised ; the depepdence of man on man 
has been abolishell wherevey ¢he knife could reach 
to cut the strings. Sham Bovernors have been 
abolighed, and have gone the way belonging to 


them; ahd ther has gro : 
_Sfown up a corresponding —* 


4 
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political phAosyphy that we do not need “anthogity, 
at all. | a 
In fact, the paternal theory has been perceived to 
be a cheat. Every map and tery body of men con- 
sider only their interests, and one therefore cangot be 
* trusted with power over another. Birth, fortune, intel- 
lect, education may challenge freseminence, but they 
confer no real right to if. Where all are selfish, the 
sage is no better thap the fool, and only rather more 
Gangerous. The State exists forsthe equal benefit’ of 
all? All classes best undérstand what is to their own 


* advantage, and are best able to stake cAire of them- 


selyes. Power must be evenjy divided ; and when 
equality-of poWey has been fuirly achieved, a better 
world may be lgoked for from the free efforts of eath 
individual to raise his own condition than fromthe 
attempts at guidange bf the most far-sighted states- 
man that ever lived. Ima perfest community, liberty 
would be complete. Every one would do as he 
pleased. Human ‘nature is for the present undqual, 
to the realisation of the*ideal. Ferocity and knaygry 
are not yet extinguishd, “and the policeman remains 
anecessity. But HN eg mu8t be limited to 
the coarser and grosser crimes. If Liberal Govern- 
ments have consenfed to protect factory childrengand 
punish pititecation and false weights, they Rave con- 
. 
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wh, 
sented under protest. In dealings péw&en man and 
man the true maxim is caveat emptoy Every one 
elfould qpake his own bargain@and the legs the State 
meddles with him the Better. » . 

Fortune hasybeen kifid to this daring school of 
politicians. They hve fallen on peculiar’times, and ® 


thet cag claim for shér system a certain appearance, 
. e 


of suecesy. cd 
Subjects of paramount”consaquence to our fatherg, 
have become to us of little interest or none. We no 
longer ‘go to war for Foy dynasties, and we leave 
doctrinal quarrels ® the press and the pulpit. The 
decline of vitality in, éheology has turned intellect 
upon physical science," and the results have been 
mechanical discoveriés which have fhultiplied sud- 
den a hundredfold the productive strength of man- 
kind. Peaceg scarcely broken’ for*half a century, has 
given an unprgcedentgl opportunity to commerce, 
ci steam ships and railways hay opened the still 
expeopled half of the globe to enterprise and oceu- 
Pateon. There has thus be 


° 
#2 elbow-room to try new 


experiments. When wealth® has been increasing 
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litical troubledsmay again interfere with emigration. 
Tf no more Political troubles come te disturb us, the 
area of sojl on which*the European races cgn settle 
profitably will’ be filled perhaps in & couple of cen- 
turies. The question risds, therefgre, whether old 

* problemgwill not return in the old form, and whether 
the final secret for the managment of mankind*has 
yet been discovered. The lebouring man,‘demands 
equitable wages. The pélitical economist answers 
that, there is no such thing as equitable wages. La- * 
bofir is worth what it will fetch in the market, and 


* what it will fetch in the market depends on the 


supply. What would have kecome of England and 
Treland on this*pyinciple had steam not been’invented, 
and had the New World provitled no room for emi- 
grants? Left to the higgling of the market with 
employers of all eind$ looking in stsict economic 
orthodoxy to their oy pockets, what would have 
been the condition of the people? Wages must 
have fallen in tlfe struggle for existence till “they » 
reached starvation poittt. If the principle of non- 
interference had beety still adhered to, half the chil- 


ion, i ‘ ere born woukt have died for want of food. 

re oe milfy"be scrambled for v a us ‘ - ¢ — i the English gnd “Trish workman poe 

Gil wits att consequences. But the 5 ; : haye meant liberty to choose between a life of epict 

the heels of il < satel Pépulation tread on 7s ond hopeless misery or a0 immediate énd by starvation. 
‘ction, and soon overtakes it, Pos ° 
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The oe would have been in the cofdifion in which 
the late Mr. Aagustus Smith found tke Scilly Isles 
when he came into possessiof of them forty years 
ago. The population of Scillg was too densé for the 
meane of subsigtence. Liberty was pecteat Un- 
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taught, ungoterned. the people were free us air to 


think and act at tele own wills, but they dragged 
out their dives in want find misery. The inhabitants 
of Scilly are now better housed, better fed and 
clothed, better educated, hetter conditioned in all 


senses dian any equal number of persons who can | be : 


found on an equal “area of British soil. The liberty 
was curtailed on many‘sides. “Mr. Smith was strictly 
just, but also peremptory and dettrmined. When 
he saw that certain things ought to be done, he gave 
his Orders and his orders were. (albenrets Yet strange to 
say the people did not degenerate under authority. 
Let thé enlightened “Vaberal"who supposes that they 
must have lost their manhood and fvecome mean and 
“wringing, ask the captains of the ocean steamers for 


an ficcount ef the Scilly pilots, er read in the lifeboat * 


teports the exploits of the Scifly fishermen who were 
bred in Mr. Smith’s schools ‘ 


All England would hdye been driven back ere ~ 


this*to apalogoug authoritative methods, But for Spe- 
cial circumstances which are necessarily temporary. 


¢ « 
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Let us look Mt another instance. If the laws of 


political econgmy are laws of nature,they are as true 
for’ ‘Asia ag for E Europé. 
The Population ofe the Taciar Piast before 
Great Britain “took charg® of it avas kept within 
* limits by ‘war, famines, oppregsion; and organised 
crime. Life had no sacrediiews in those teonting 
countries, and human Creati@res were swepi away in 
quasses like weeds. *Englith rule has kept the pegce, 
ies abolished Thugs and child-tiurder, has protected : 
Ryots against the owners of the soil, has made exist- 
ence on every side more easy.* The “190,000,000, 
which at the beginning of is Cennaey occupied the 
provinces Witeasow form our Indian Empire and 
its dependencits, have grown’ in conser uetee) ‘to 
250,000,000. The native manufagtures have f per- 
ished under British* eompetition. The People depend 
entirely upon oggricultare, and thar numBer has 
reached the Timitywhich the land can support even 
in favourable seasons. _Famines thus recur on ayy? 
ever-increasing scale, earl we are confgonted with 
an appalling problem.® The laws of nature, as BOY, 
are called, give their oWifansyer. Sufficient food is 
not provided, and the superfluous members must die. 
The econonsist wilf say they ought pot to have Been 
there Agreed! but what is fo pr event them? So 
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long as /aissez-faire is the rule, ther they will be, 


and if nature ig to rule, nature must ryle altogether 


The economist, who has the courage os hyp opinions, 
will say, let them die, and Ipt the survivors learn 
prudence in sufferjng. Bo feed theth at the cost of 
the State is 40 encourage the unthrifty ‘at, the oF ° 
pense of the industyiofis and provident. To do ie 
at all is unjust, to do it pefmanently is Leas AS: 
A collapse must come at last, and it will be worse ay 
the end than if we had.never interfered. * 
Humanity replies to thése objections that to leave 


millions of the Queen’s subjects to die of hunger is * 


equally impossible ; ag all risks and costs starving 
people mbst be fed. But humanity ‘must revise its 
pMlitical philosophys or it will never solve the 
Sphénx’s riddle. There are but two remedies for an 
excess of popuiafion as greats that which now con- 
fronts ys in India. If we gee to find food for the 
people in famine time, te must extend our authority, 
or eke we must look through out fingers while an- 
Ciept methods dome back ittto use for preventing a 
redundant population ; arfificjil means will be em- 
ployed to preverft childrengkeing born, or they will 
be destroyed deliberafely as they have been for ages 
destroyed in China. 


. 4 bs 
Whit is noW true of India will be true of allthe * 
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world at n@ very distant time. The creed of laissez~ 


faire is therefore no exposition of eternal principles, 
but an acgident of thé age—a bubble floating upon 
the rivér of time. Liberalism is powerfy to destroy. 
E It aes ae yet shown that it has grasped ary true 
and living” principle; and if Eggland"is irrevocably 
committed to it, so much the wdtse for England, 
Perhaps analogies may thelp us. What, let us 
ask, is the constitution of an army—such an asmy 
eee erent country can xely bn*for protection? It 
exists by discipline, by strict rule and. just grada- 
tion. The rank and file look to their petty officers, 
the petty officers to their reg#mental officers, the re- 
gimental officers* to the colonel, the colonel to the 
general of the Aivision, the general of the division to 
the commander-in-chief. Beyond the limits of his 
work each man miy have his small rahge of inde- 
pendence ; but sp far asdutyercachesy he is the mere 
instrument of the gvill of his superiors. Is the good 
soldier therefore discontented ? Does: he complaix’” 
when ordered into dapgex, that his particular infer- 
ests have not been edhsulted, or that his particutar 
opinion has not been ‘siiicieptly attended to? Is 
he a slave, has he forfeite® his manhood, because he 
is bound té obey ‘his superiors, ang has ng voice, 


direct or indirect, in determining what his orders are 
VoL. 1. 29 
. 


; : 
we, 
to be? The more strict the disciplined, provided it is 
just and equal, she more happy, the mere brave, the 
more steady is every individu soldier ; the better is 
the army itself “for the " purpose for which if is in- 


tended. Each maa is fifee, because he has relin- 
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quished his ercerlomge the service of hfs eountry ° 


He Ys fyee not in the Sense of the demagogue. He 
is free in, the sense thet thé Christian is free when 
most a servant of his Maiter in Heaven. 
* the process. Introdace-into the ranks the liberty of 
politicians. Give each soldier a vote, let him chodse 
his own officers; lét the army be divided into two 
portions, each with a,ehief at its head, whose busi- 
ness when his friends fre in a minority shall be to 
denounce his rival as incapable, to thwart his mea- 
surés, to embarrass his administration, to persuade 
the troops that he and not the other is the only per- 
son whé can lead them to victory ; ;eto tell the pri- 
vates that they are unworthy of the name of men if 
“ibey obey commands on which they have not been 
corfsulted, and which a majority of themselves have 
not approved,—what will ensfe? Infallibly mutiny 
and discontent will ensue, and utter and immediate 
tuin. Yet these same principles applied politically, 
are ‘expeted to generate loyalty and ordef, to elevate 
character, and to promote universal good-will. A 
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it is said. Trie- hut it js an 
association of human beings, and it i is at least strange 
that in different combinations of the same, matefial 
the same methods shquld produce réSults so opposite. 
Tf the analogy*of an army is inappropriate, consider 
any other® undertaking in which a mumber of per- 
Sons are associated. Will?the house of, business 
prosper when the mefchané or manufactjirer must 
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nation is rt 2n army, 


consult his clerks aad his’ workmen, when the vacant 


° 
plages in the counting-house rust be filled by com- * 


pétition, when the employer may embark in no 
enterprise until he has first ldid his’ plans before 
his subordinates and obtained, their consent? Will 
a farm! prosper where the’ labourers sit” in judg- 
ment on the*rotation of the’ crops, the qualities 
of the cattle, the scientific manures, and the ‘capa- 
bilities of the sol? ‘Will a ship fifid its way to 
port, if, when ,the stom conies, the seamtn may 
depose their capsain and direct the course for the 
pilot—if science and skill are to be overborne by thy 
combined voices of i Pererente) and fear, and condtit ? 
The seamen themselfes would not covet a liberty 
which would destroy fifem. ,A crew for a ship so 
conducted could only be found in a lunatic asylum. 
But tht illustrations are nonsqpse, We ,are "told 
impatiently, A nation is no yore a ship or a house 
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of business than it-is an army. Né dbubt. i, 
ships and house of business imply combinations 0! 
men; and, wherever men combiae for a common ye 
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pose, the same hecessity™ reveals itself for comman 
and obedience. ,What, after all, actording to the 
Liberal theory, is De BGLG The Liberdl answers 
that‘a nation is an aggtegate of individuals, brought 
together {githin certain local fimits, by birth or acci- 


dent, with no organic relations one to another. They 


have each their varied aims and yaried occupations. 
Some move upon lines of their own, and are respoh- 
sible only to themfelves. Some form into profes- 
sions, some hire themselves out for special purposes, 
and submit to rules which they must obey so‘long as 
they retain the benefit of their engagerients. Among 
themselves their interests are not identical ; they are 
more often anftagonistic. Being cénfined to the same 
locality, it is their common eéncern to defend them- 
selves against foreign enemies, to reserve internal 
Sheace, to prohibit violence, and enforce contracts. 
OntSide these narrow limit, each person is the only 
proper judge of his own concefns. Each has an in- 
defeasible right to his own opinion, to the disposal of his 
own time, his own talents, his own property, and, since 
some king of aujhority cannot be*wholly dispensed 
with, to a voice in the formation and limitation of it, 
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We tal ata think upon the’surface. Few of us 
examine the gnajor premises of half sour conclusions, 
Yet a principle of this kind lies unavowed at. the 
bottom’ of the popularpolitical philosophy. Look at 
our colonial policy. Emigrants leawe our shoves an- 


os . 
nually in hundreds of thousands. We allow them, 


we encourage them, to go; but tve are ostertatiously 
indifferent whether they Ghoose their sew home 
Within our own dominions or pass under an alien flag, 
The word allegiance has pst’ its meaning. Our 
colonies themselves are behind the age, ak profess 
an old-fashioned loyalty. But tlfey are weak. They 
entail responsibility, and a little’ trouble. _ They are 
in another locality, and loéality is the only bond 
which is now “understood to hold men legitimately 
together. We tell them, therefore, that we do not 
want their loyalty? and do not believe*in it. Their 
duty is to themgelves. “*We expect yothing df them, 
and in return wg require them to expect nothing 


frony us. s ‘ é 
Pvc argument sepmsgsatisfactory soelong as*the 
conclusions are those®at which we desire to arrive. 
But how if it is applied Snearey at home? Tf Canada 
has a right to independefce, why is it to be refused 
to Ireland? Why may not Scotlayd ask fpr it? or 
Wales, or Cornwall, or Devopshir We may tell 


€ 
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the Trish independence will be of no fan to them. 
They may answer, they are the best judges of that 
themacl vee: We may appeal ‘to our corporate ng- 
cessities. We may say it & rfot the rere ‘of the 
majority in these*isiands to permit secession within 
their limits. But whors to judge of the limits’ within 
which mifjorities aré fo be counted ? And if the 
corporate fuationality of “Great Britain and Ireland 
together has a right to coerce thd separatist tenden- ¢ 
* cies of a local majority in Tyeland alone, why may it 
not, if it so please, interfere with freedom in other 
directions precisely fas far as experience shows that 
the nationality will giin coherence ,by it? The 
same mass of iron may be in the conilition of a heap 
of dust, each particle separate from thé rest, and the 
whol held together in a box, or at may be in the 
condition of solid metal, in tenacious and indestrue- 
tible cohesion. dn the state df dust ¢t is useless for 
any egmmon purpose. Hach granuje is emancipated 
Tem its fellow, gravitates into its place by its own 
tiny ‘tendencits, and, if esi Diverhy, falls an oly 
prey to the vapours which ares on the watch to de- 
vour it. In the solid state, the same iron may 
become a sword, a plough, a rifle, It is available 
for the théllion pigrposes of science add arf. It will 
last as many centuries es its atoms would haye con 
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. pe ee 
tinued fordfays. The atom before it can endure must 
part with its s independence, must consent to be sacri- 
ficed i in the furnacesto the common good, It *be- 


comeseuseful ‘as it cegses td have itdiy “dual aims of 


its own; as it“loses the freedom of the politician and 


accepts, tlre freedom of the soldier. , 

It is with a man as it is avijh the iron atom Tt 
is only in permanent cbmbigation that huntan beings 
develop their finest quatities. If the obscure and 


“a = C nate . 
intyicate existence of man,insthis planet has any > 


nfeaning at all, he is Placed here as in a training- 
school for his character; andy paradox though it 
sound, those individuals becogne personally the great- 
est who most’ Jose their individuality; Who form a 
part of someenoble institutior, and whose perstnal 
nature is elevated by association with something 
greater than itself, Wisdom, authorigy, and justice, 
these three form the, conditions under which men 
can live and work harmoniously together, and grow 
each by areal to the highest perfection pee} to 

. Justice pathos Wisdom i is impossible. Avghor- 
ity without justice te most accursed of all things as 
the perversion of thtebest. In “combination, they 
are the three pillars of social life, from its first ele- 
ments ingthe family to the finished unity of an Im- 
perial State. We talk, pou in mefaphor, of the body 


. 
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politic, ait to the body politic alone"betongs com- 
plete freedom. ‘The units composing it are free in 
the freedom of the body. Ifethey seek a separate 
freedom ‘of their own, they can obtain it only By 


degradation. Goethe, contemplating Somewhere the 
c L 


human hand, qbserves how the monads composing it * 


have sacrificed themgelves or been sacrificed in per- 
fecting oe organisation, Eath finger-joint, for in- 
stance, might conceivably kave had a separate exist- 
+ ence, and have fluttered gs a butterfly in uncontrolled 
and vagrant liberty. Havé the monads gained or 
lost in the restraint which had elevated them into 
being the servants. of «4 servant, and incorporated 
them in this delicate instrument of ‘human: skill ? 
Nafure has so appointed their destiny, and the 
monads loyally acquiesce; they accept their func- 
tions, and claim ‘nothing save their share of vital 
sustenange to keep them in ceeldition for their work. 
As the unknown force seizes, fashions, and subordi- 
dies ‘the elements which form the body of a man, 
so tke genius of the State, gathers up the huntsp 
units, co-ordinates them in villeges and towns, edu. 
cates them in schools and ‘cUlleges, purifies their 
layer eae by leading them through religion 
ze £ recognition of their higher destiny and of the 
obligations attacing to it, and then distributes them 


) 
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among th@ tfades and professions which are, the 
beaten highways of practical life. The tissue of the 
body Perighes hourly?and is hourly renewed. The 
individuals dié, but the Stafe has ifs own life inde- 
pendent of thém ; as oné falls ee takes its 
* place; the*functions continue unimpaired so long as 
the monads remain loyal. When the monods bégin 
to mutiny and clamour*for their rights anjl demand 
liberty, then, and not till then, dissolution begins, 
This is the ancient notion ofa community, which 
regards it not as an aggregate of dust, but as a. com- 


* pact and organised being; and ott of this notion of 


it grow the virtues which Englishmen used most to 
admire—patriotinm, loyalty,’ fidelity, self-forgetful- 
ness, and sense of duty. The sense of what is due’to 
a man’s self—his rights, as he calls them—is as ‘con- 
spicuously absent. *The prevailing sentiment is dis- 
trust of change, adherance tp ‘customs and ancient 
ways, reverence at all times for authority, the au- 
thority of persons, and the authority of established, 
ins{utions. Hence arises the spirit which we eall 
mservative ; and were institutions never degenerate, 
were persons in authority always those who deserved 
to hold authority, were the life of man as stationary 
as the lives of anintals, of which a thousand genéra- 


* tions may follow each other, and each reproduce the 
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ones preceding without advance or change, then we 


should all be Gonservatives. While Jife, however, 
dépends,on organisation, all orfyanised bodjes are in a 
state of groyth ‘and. decay. The body’ of a man “idle 

. dle requirgs the phfsician, or perhaps the sur- 
geon. The imstitutigns of a State grow rfsty, or are 
corMuptal from theie Sriginal purpose. Persons in 
authorityabuse their station for their private advan- 
tage. In the best of us there i is, a baser nature on the 
oes to betray us.* Pie, conferred for gome 
noble end, becomes a great deal too often an excuse 
for tyranny, exaction, or indolence; and we call in 
the Reformer and the Radical. 

But lét us look closet at the meaning of Conserva- 
tism. Two tendenciés are for ever atevork wherever 
men “are found, one binding them together, the other 
separating them. N ecessity’ compels them to form 
into socteties. Persona] ambifion, personal desire, set 
them one against the other. As members of society, 

heir interest is co-operation ; as individuals, they are 
each, other’s enemies ; or,, if not enemies, at ‘ 
they are competitors with eacheother, They seek thie 
same objects, and the objet which they seek being 
limited in quantity, theyecannot all possess them, 
Butthe mischief to the majority of unresteicted com- 
Petition are greater than the possible advantages of 


* extends the circle, 
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the few. We find ourselves placed in the earth, in 


numbers perpptually increasing. We can live only 
by, extracting out of tht soil the Tons of subsistence, 
and the" productiy enessof work i increases jn a geome- 
trical ratio with combination among the workers. 
*The family; the unit of sais hplds together by na- 
tural instinct. The animals pait for a season, and 
fling off their offspring when 8ld enough to Find their 
gwn food. Civilised, men’ and women pair for ]jfo, 
oat ¢he mutual obligations of Parents and children 
continue till death fae them. Blood relationship 
t Where kindréd ends convenience 

Communities form fey mutual defence and 
assistanée, and then expand ahd grow into States and 


begins. 
nations. But men cannot live together without laws 
Laws require force to make them respected, and force 
implies a government. Talent, , industrf, intellectual 
capability, strength of itind and body are distributed 
unequally. Thergis a permanent idle class who hate 


nd hunger infinitely for pleasure. Fools worls 
> 


Tdleness breeds crime? and for crime there must>be 
punishment. If work i$ to be productive, the wise 
must direct and the fool mtst obey ; 
ness of lifetannot Stand still till thesfool is egnvieed 


of his folly by argument, direction must take the form 


and as the busi- 
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ofgommand. Thus gradually the confinént of human 
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occupation is fgodden into roads, whigh experience 
proves to lead most directly t@ the desired,end. Ex- 
perience teaches slowly, and at the cost of riistakes. 
‘The reads are at fizst rudd, mere tracks of custom, and 
are improyed* as knowledge increases ; Bus at any® 
giv&n time the beaten $rack is safer for the multitude 
than any independent course which originality may 
strike out for itself; and if 2 person who fancies that 
he isnot one of the niultitude cliooses to act in anether 
direction, he is regarded oth natural distrust. °In 
one instance in a thousand he may be right, and if” 
he has courage to: persevere he will cam an excep- 
tional place for himself in the honour of his kind. 
But the presumption is against hinf, and penalties 
are fitly imposed on eccentr: icity i in proportion to the 
disturbance Which it threatens $ 
As it has been with practice, soit has been with 
opinion. Surrounded by invisible forces, their des- 
{ination and their origin alike concealed behin 
yet liable at any moment tp ‘aceidents by which & 
lives, their fortunes, their happiness might be om ° 
Sonne ee iat eae 
i ia os ; ers ‘which seemed to envelope 
'y gave the rein to*their fears 
and to their fancy. They filled the darkness with 


Mee 
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imaginary b#ings, which in general were but the pro- 
Jections of thgir own shadows upon, the mist: and 
falling dovyn before thecreatures of their imagination 
they buflt temples to ,them,” constitilted thameeites 
the champions 6f their idols’ honor, and. fought and 
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“destroyed éach other for their glory. » Ignorance is 


the dominion of absurdity. ‘Fear is the paren? of 
cruelty. Ignorance and fear combined hive made 
the religious annals of niankind the most hideous 
chapters in history. TLust, avarice, ambition, revenge, 
have added each its terrible contribution to the gen- 


* eral misery. But these passions have their definite 


objects, and can, in some sors, be guarded against. 
The forras assumed by superstition are incalculable. 
The most supreme absurdity it tan hallow into mys- 
tery. The most fiendish atrocity it can metamorphose 
into the service ofa god, and make conscience the 
willing slave of its ownlspassigns. ‘ > 
Therefore on this side also it was soon found 
ry to restrain the licence of speculation; rane a 


nec 


thggdest conclusions which wise men could arrive at 


these dark questions were early digested into form, 
and prescribed as a limit*to extravagance. State re- 
ligions, as they come down to us, appear childish, 
ridiculous, and often horrid. The best that caa be 
said for them is that they are less snildish ‘and less 
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horrid than individuals at the sanie efock would have 
devised for themselv: es. The world of ¢ outward expe- 
rience has been ‘conquered. sloevly and with difficulty. 
The invisible world lies beyond experiénce ; where'ex- 
perience ceases tobe tangible, emotioh and conjecture 
hold their own a exceptional tenacity, and intellects 
and observation have ‘been comparatively powerless 
to checkiithem. Something,showever, has been done, 
and something continues *to be done, without which 

+ our religious insanities would rapidly make us intoler- 
able to'each other. From fhe earliest recorded titnes 


the lawgivers haveendeayoured to connect the service ~ 


of the gods with morgl duty, as duty has been from 
time to time understosd. Moral duty standing at 
Jefigth on a ground-of its own, they, content them- 
selves with preventing men from killing one another 
in the name ef réligion. The} have established, so far 
as the law can be a guide, thit differences of opinion 
upon subjects on which all men are equally ignorant 
5 es be punished as crimes. if the advo of 
ent creeds ‘continue to hate each other, , théjlaw 

hag compelled the more aetna to confess that ti 
hatred shall not‘be carriedefato act. ‘This is called 
Teligious liberty, and by some religious indifference, 
Jt thay be said rather that by keeping steadily before 
it the principles of iustice, the law has become the 


a 
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witness and tHe sanction of the highest wise yet 
attained, or Rethaps attainable, by man, that the ser- 
vice of Gog is obedience tothe moral commandmenis. 

Thus, the domain of man’s activity, practical and 
speculative, hag been mapped out through a series of 
“ages. His so-called natural rights to the free dispo- 
sition of himself have submitfed to the restraint of 
rules which practice ha8 proved to be useful. So the 
ork of individuals becoines valuable to the com- 
frenity; being guided by inteHigence and custom ; 
and thus—as a higher end, in which lies the true 
meaning of life—the individuar character becomes 
elevated into something greater than itself by accept- 
ing a share in #he larger life of the community to 
which it belongs. Broad directions become expressed 
in laws. Where law cannot work, custom begins; 
and customs form into "institutions. Phe more insti- 
tutions any natjon possesses, so long as therinstitu- 
tions are wise in themselv es and wisely administered, 
the yore healthy” and vigor’ ‘ous such, a nation will be, , 
fog*the larger portion of the activity of, its menvbers 
will be protected frorft the erratic inclinations of self- 
ishness and folly. Ar great gations, therefore, prize 
and foster their institutions. The surest sign that 
States are*strong *and growing is yen the. organic 
and controlling fibre is pushing further and further, 
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and ae stronger and more varied’ hdd ; just as, 


on ihe other hand, it is a sign of thg approaching 
etd when institutions begin # disintegrate, and the 
monads recovertontrol 8f their own motions.* If the 
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nation is to be great and free, the monads must be 
great Eel Seale parts of it, not as indepehdent of it. ® 
In a healthy commugity’ the normal spirit will be the 
spirit of “conservatism, the sfirit of order, the spirit 
of submission to established rule and custom. 
“Another symptom, therefor in all noble peoples 
is to admire, and perhaps exaggerate, the greatness 
of the past.* Nothing is more curious than to ob- 
serve the difference ofattitude in the Radical and 
Conservative to what’ is called ‘the ‘wisdont of our 
anéestors.’ The Corfservative sees ine an institution 
which has descended through a series of generations 
an organisation Which has borne® the test of time, 
which has taken, root @n_ grewn, and by living and 
working has anne its suifableneas, ‘s the exigencies 
wf society. The theoretic critic may detect mifghief 
inite He may assure himsglf that it ought to or 
only evil. Facts may be wiser than he. If any tons 
existing institution had not "been really useful, it 
would not have forced its way into being; and though 
the critic may meeire the conseqflences of its pre- 
sence, he’ cannot *tell what will happen when it is 


. 
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gone. Thelifé of the nation may, for all that,he 
knows,, be boyd up in the life of its institution. A 
limb may be diseased,*but*a wise physician vill not 
cut it off*till he has tried whether it gannot, be restored 
to vigour by improving the general health. The 
“patient may die under the operation; i*he survive it, 
he is thenceforward but half” his® former self, or “his 
constitution may be irreparabby injured. a . 

» What the limbs are to’ the body institutions are 
to the body politic, and ought to be meddled with 
only at the last extremity, hee it has been prov ed be 


; yond possibility of doubt that unless they are removed 


the State must die. Men look owthe State as a machine 
with which theyemay try experiments. If the ex- 
periments fail, they suppose thit they can replace 
things as they were. An institution which has been 
brought to maturitf in ‘x thousand years may be cut 
down by a quack in a*ringla session of Parliament, 
but he can no more restore it than the woodman can 
replacf the fallen oe & seems a fine thing, a great 
Pox to cut down ng tree—a small, effort yeo- 
dfices a vast effect, andesur: Team tin fools clamour and 
applaud. For the momertiea few: str okes of the axe seem 
an operation as admirable as the action of the organic 
forces which out of a small acorn, working ileus 


through a series of ages, produced he tree and set 
30 
Vou, Mt. 
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it in its place. Should it be found aft@wards that 
the mischief charged against it continued, and was 
due to another cause, shouild other evils uadreamt, of 
appear when it is gone fo have been created 8 by its re- 
moval, the gloryrof the déstroyer, whether woodman 
or reforming Radical, \ will be as short-lived as it has” 
been cheaply g' gained. : 
‘Our {thersthat ha@morewit andwisdom than we’ 

war a common saying in England i in the era of Shake; 
speare.. Antiquitas sieculi jugentus mundi is the favour- 


ite expression now. The argument from antiqeity P 


is reviled as the absurdest of fallacies; the further 
back an opinion or a extstom can be traced the clearer 
issaid to be the proof that it originated in the infancy 
of knowledge. The length of its duration is regarded 
as in itself a prone of its unguitableness for modern 
necessities, ‘Our fathers, the Reformer says, were 
very well in their tire. Wad they possessed our 
Se uraree they might have been as good as ourselves. 
“Rat each generation, from the fresh accumulation of 
experience and the fresh development of sciend® is 
netessarily superjor to its pretlecessor. It would be 
ridiculous affectation im us = pretend to think our- 
selyes inferior to the English of Elizabeth or (i 


Si! “dhe pregent age,’ said the most distinguish d k 


of the Tractarians, unconscious that he was the mout 


x 
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piece of the spirit which he most dieaded and most 
despised, ¢ reguires something deepey and truer than 
satisfied the last century” Old things urg passing 
away; * opinions, habits, pra ‘hetices, ‘modes of action 
and modes of thought, all dre to be made new. » When 
* the nation*has been chopped in pieces and flung in- 
to the cauldron, the revolutignery enchantress* will 
mutter a spell over it from ¢he Gospel of ‘Progress, 
pend it is to spring sto life again in the elasticity of 
“recavered youth. Sb the Radical prophesies. He 
seés only in the tr aditions of the past the relics of a 
barbarous age, when the strong tyrannised over the 
weak and shaped the Constitwtjon of their country to 
enable them to enaintain for ever a rule of injustice. 
The few, he considers, then shired the wealth and 
power among themeelves, « and left athe many to toil 
and hunger. The*laws were contrived*to perpetuate 
inequality of rank, ance along ‘vith gt inequality of 
happiness. Every political institution was invented 
or pefverted to Benefit, the privileged orders ab the® 
ae ’s cost, while » thle, Church, which,should have 
fen his champion, mile a league with his oppressers, 
promised him relief in "other world, and bade him 
be content for the present én the state of life to which 
God had called him. The higher,classes might be 
called rulers: they ruled by a code from w! hich justice 
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poor man ar continue 


had- been obliterated. The i 
to be trodden upon till the monopolistg of the eart i 
were made to fear him, and fherefore it yas neces- 


r “from them and give’ share 


sary to take,their powe! 
of it te the enslaved milliolis. They might keep their 
to live’in idleness * 


wealth and continue, if they pleased, t 
and iuxuzy ; but others, not they, must have charge of Fe 
the laws, jd the people raust be restored to the natural 
independence which had been filched from them. 

So in all ages the advocates of popular rights 
have declaimed against authoritative governméht, 
and, unfortunately, ‘very often with the truth essen- 
tially on their side. Rulers who are pace responsible 
to the people are terribly apt to forget that they 
have duties towards'them; unless they are men of 
piety, unless they really believe that they have to 
answer to God Almighty, if not th man, they always 
will forget it; and when religion degenerates into a 


ereed or a ritual, they have never as resisted the 
Men born to (great 
ie, and syrrounded from, their cradles with ludyry 
and splendour, come soon to Believe that they a 
made of other dlay than the common herd—that 
they are appointed ie nature to enjoyment, while 
others are appointed to toil, and‘that it is fit and - 
right to ‘admini the affairs of mankind on these 


“temptation to abuse power. 


. 
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principles. @ Radical reformers are indispensable per- 
Sons—some gne must be found to ,tell these high 
persons uypalatable truths—to tell them that, on this 
hypothesis, they are a burden upott the earth, and 


had better take themsely estaway., Tpowert they, might 
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. *have had and kept, had they used it fer th® common 


good; but if the common "Foal is forgogten,* and 
wealth, office, dignity dre tos be made thesappanage 
of great families, and thefr dependents and kindred, 
then they are the dtones of tle hive, fit aly to be * 
led in custody to the doors ; to be there turned adrift, 
and told to return at their peril® The misfortune is 
that it has been left so genewglly to enemies to re- 
mind rilers of’ truths whielt they should have been 
The Staté is 
Parties form which have an interest of 


the first to remember for thentselves. 
split in two. 
their own beyond* the’ interest of” the community. 
The Conservatiyes, to “provent ‘the aljenationsof their 
friends, defend thg indefensible, and cling obstinately 
to th? abuses which ney ought to abhor; w! vhife thes 
Ee invent new theqgies of Govermpent, and fy 
fassionately at prindtples which lie at the root of 
sociat organisation. Me more “sober-minded on 
either side rely on their antagonists to correct the 
excesses of their *own extr evanonags yet aoe of” 
acting us a cheek, each section, by Tts ‘one-sidedness, 
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violence of the ether. The 
erpetugl battle; the 
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excites and justifies the 


result is a waste, of power in a pi 
practical, ability Of statesmen eis neutralised for all 
° 


purposes of guidance atfd authority by theiremutual 
antagqpism, the State itself meanwhilé drifting before 
the prevailingewind. , = 
Growgh, it mush sb fepeated, is slow, destruction 
rapid. * Destruction lorg cdntinued finds nothing 
more to destroy, and th® nation and its Radical 
champions come to an end together. Conservatism 
is the véry genius of life; but Conservatism is ofly 
possible when the evital forces, as in animals and 
plants, provide in themselves for the continual re- 
moval of decaying of vitiated substances, and with 
perpetual effort revive and renewetheir organic 
energy. In the oblivion by ruling powers of half 
their obligations 6r the delibefate transfer of them to 
their Radical antagorfists lieg*the secret of national 
Seeteaitad. Kings lost their power ssrtienl they tired 
eal being ministers of the law, and’ aspired to @e its 
masters. The Guilds fell hen the rules of 
ite de Shoe The Catho 
eds athe ae # dinances es prosti- 
ae ey of anonks and bishops. The 
ion a the system ef landed i it 
+ Property itself will fall, and all 


=~ aneillis ae nutricibus delegantur. 
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which has given England coherence and stability, if 
the inheritors of great names and the owners of 
guormoug Wealth suppose,that these high privileges 
have boen awarded them that they may have palaces 
in town and cofintry, and lounge Out their existence 

* among pleasures which, from their ahundance, have 
lost the power to please. *Intyitutions cannos be 
maintained which fulfileno wholesome purpgse. “Great 
persons may choose between luxury and power. Both 
They, cannot have. “Whe Engligh aristocracy might 
redbver their ascendency’ to-morrow were they to be- 
come Spartan in their private habits. * 

In England, before the Lopg Parliament, political 
liberty ‘in its *yodern sense “was unknown. ‘The 
virtual rulers eof the people were the nobility and 
gentry, yet a gentry and a nobility who were scarcely 
more distinguisheé in* their personal shabits of life 
from their servants ant, depenfents than thejr ances- 
tors in the German forests who were the admiration 


of th® Roman historian.’ os 


Mhe Earl and Coufitess of Northumberland 4n 
tlenry VIL.’s time, becakfasted, at six in the morn- 


. 
. 5 

“Tn omni domo nudi ac sd#-) Dominum ac servum nullis educa- 
didi; in hos artus, in hie corpora, tiorfls delictis dignoseas. Inter ea- 
que miramur, excrescant, Sua] dem pecora, in eadem humo degunt, 


quemque mater uberibtis alit nec | donec swtas separet ingenuos,*virtus 
agnoscat.’%Tacit,, Gamania, 20, 
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ing, ona pana of bread, a cold routid ef salt beef, 
and a black jack of claret. There are more appliances 
fot easy living in’ the housekeeper’s room in a modern 
English mansiow than Blizabeth herself ever saw, or 
would, Have cared, to sees As politftal inequalities 
have hea filled in, the social gulf has widened. ¢ 
Theemore the people’ yrére admitted to share in the 
power ote the State, the better, we were assured, 
would become the feeling* between classes. In the 
« fifteenth century England was torn in pieces by a 
forious ‘tivil war. ‘The cause of it was a division 
among the nobles as to the sovereign to whom their 
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finding that they"might wait for justice till dooms- 
day if they & usted to their landlords, have chalen 
themselves cis of the traditions of dependente. 
The change thay be good #a itselibut it does not 
indicate an inceasing attachmen$ between class and 

* class; andthe ease with which those who, age they 
are dissatisfied with their pidptess at home, transfer 
their allegiance to America, and the aogiscence 

° and approbation with which the abandonment of 

‘theiy nationality is “wegarded, sindicate as little an + 

in@reased attachment t6 their country in the con- 

stituents of the British Empire. « 

loyalty was due. The armies on both sides were the The grounds for dissatisfyption with the existing 

tenants arid serfs of tlie nobles themselyes. To them 
it Signified not the breadth of a hain whether they 
were reigned over by an Edward or a Henry; yet 
they went willingly into that desperate and bloody 
conflict from no other “motivefhan personal devotion. 
to their chiefs. “We may congratulate ourselves that 

* owe hdve escaped the possibility of dnother edit m of 

tlle Wars of the Roses. The Durham colliers oMhe 
Staffordshire iron-workers woud scarcely take tl 

field at the invitation of Losd Londonderry or Lord 
Dudley. The millowners of Manchester do not 
expect the factory hands even to touch their hats to 
them in‘ the stieets _ The agricultural labourers, &, 


management éf things were,” forty yeats ago, so 
many and so,scrious that a period of reform vas 
inevitable, and the English people, naturally enough, 
took the reformerseat their word, afid geally believed 
that a new era was ofpning tpon them. Kor some 
time symptoms “have appeared of a change of feeling, 


muth is progress in a safe direction. They life 
“lesired, at all event» ie, stand still for a while and 
survey their situatiofe The Liberal camp were 
showing signs, in 1867, of Serious disorganisation. 
Mr. Gladsfone discerned in the .s Church jz last 


. ‘ 
* means of re-uniting his followers,*and the'measures 
. 


—a doubt pete the progress of which we Hear soy ’ 


+ , — 
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for the ‘pacification of Ireland havinge been duly se 


tive minister slfould condescend. Counterfeit coin of 


this kind he gmay well leave to the opposite party. 

His chief ,business ate prosent is foun of nother 

kind —n reform of his dwit followers. If” he can 

carry the aristécracy with*him i ig passing measures 

*for the geheral advantage, which shall ee some 

- velish in them of self-sacriffcg fat he can persuade 

them that in return fér their splendid inkietitances 

. they owe a debt tothe pebple which they % are ready 
fo recognise and Daye the House of Lords may again , 


ea and the misgivings of the country having 


been rather i incre’ See than, direinished by¢ the result, 
Mr. Gladstone thas bech Gismissed; ‘his arly has 
collapsed, and the, Conseevatives, after a practical 
eclipse of almast half a century, have beeir entrusted, e 
once more, with thesclfitge of the State. 

Is if but a pause in ghe dgwn-hill road from mere 
passing weariness? Ts it that, the English have 
begun again to undesstend that there are two kind8 
of liberty—the liberty of anarchy, which is de&th, 
and the true liberty, which alone is worth a wise ~ 
man’s caring for, the Yberty which is made possible 
by obedience to ratidnal authority 2° In either case 
thé attack will be renewed, and thegrespite will be 
brief. If the reaction has honest purpose in it, we 
shall see no more attempts at tiskering the Consti- 
tution. « Constitutions qre bef Teans to ends. The 

people of Rea pteaal have asked for, better food, better 

© clotiies, better houses, better action a faireg share 

of the wealth which they, fave helped to p 
Our cunning aaa haw replied, ‘We ee 
ve 

. ce you call a ffir share of our profits. 
you votes inetead, votes which will 

pera we know* very well how { 
4 teform to which a Conserva- 


become a reality, and wrest from its rival sorhe share 
~ of the power which has passed away from it. 

If this be impossible, if men of wealth and rank 
continué to accept one side ofthe political e¢onomist’s 
creed, attend exclusively to thelr own interests, dnd 
do as they will with their own; He if their sublime 
function is to fritter themselves away wm magnificent 

. indolence, as Mr. Diwracli sAéseribes themein Lo- 
thair, then the prgsent return to Conservatism is but 
an ettly i in the stream. ‘There is no conserving what ’ 
does not deserve to be * cpnserved. Frqm the poble 
fords, if from any orfe, we have a3 right to expept a 
noble example. If it te vain to expect that in any 
class high motives can be dooked to as a motive force 
in the community’ then, indeed, wg must resigu “our- 
selves to the democratic current. Bach human being 


e 
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g us will then set himself witlf aw undivided 


among 
i ase A 


heart tomake money and spend it as hg pleases 
of us being on the same morat level, all have equal 
rights, all will “obtain § fam’ equal share in political 
power. and in alittle while, distinctions of wealth 
being the most odious of all distinctions, the great * 
estates will follow. wifh’ the rest. The Democratic 
majority will then be suprerie. There will be but 
one political party who will cary out the dissolv- 
ing programme, tillethe State‘is reduced finally to 
the congregation of self- collins atoms, which they 
declare to be its natural state. The Americans are 
before us on the sameeroad. The English Colonies 
are treading on the ‘hetls of the Americans, The 
same temper seems t6 have infected, more or less, all 
the Western nations ; ; and we may expect that the 
type of charaeter of which thé hatf-educated middle- 
class Anglo-Saxon is fhe besteéxisting representative, 
will enter before long into porigtote'p possession of the 
inhefitance of this planet. I haye ever 'y respéet for 
mydsindred i in the New World as well as the Old; 
but, if this is the meaning of ‘ the progress,’ the prais® 
of which is trampeted out soddudly, the epic of human 
history will be wound tu up with the dreariest of furces, 
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N, the summer of's1874 T paid a visit to Sduth . 


* Africa. Having lefsure on my hands, F wished 


* to use it to study the working of,an English colony. 


Thad been interested in the pxertions of Miss Rye 
to carry-the waffs and strays of our swarming popu- 
lation of childrgn to countries where their chances*in 
after life would be more favourable than here, and I 
desired to ascertain hotv far the cofoujal authorities 
would be willing to asgt in carrying | out a sygtematic 
emigration of stch children on a lar; ger scale. My 
attengion had beet drawn especially to South Africa, , 
through what is known s the Langabalele disturbgnée 
an Natal, in which to large native tribes had been 
destroyed. The head af one of them, Langaba ABE 
himself, had been tried and cofdemned by Kafir law, 
the Governor presiding in the Cee, of supyeme 
chief. The proceeding a t@ have Wen arbi- 


€ 


. 
ang ee 
trary and yiolent, and I desired to Know the truth 
about it. I resolved at the same time.to extend my 


tour to the neighbouring zepttblics. Between these 
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republics and thé Imperial ‘Government a quarrel had 


arisen in consequence of the British o€cupation of the 
lately discovered Diamond Fields, which ‘had previ-* 
ously formed part oftlj¢ territory of the Orange Free 
State. “Uhe dispute had intefested me from the con- 
tradictory statements which I had read about it. I 
wished to learn the chistory of*the transaction from 
disinterested parties upon “the spot, and to learn 
especially how far the annexation had been approved 
by colonial opinion. 6 
The following pages contain extracts from the 
journal which I catried with me.e A few light 
sketches of the society and the scenery of a country 
in which England is beginning té be interested, may 
serve aaa relief to the, serious subjects with which 
this volume is chiefly occupied. T leave them almost 
€ = Ree were first written. What merit they fossess 
—i6 they possess any merit, at all—will be due to the 
freghness of impressions whicl were noted down as « 
they were formed.t * 
* 
E 874, August 23.—Left‘Dartmouth in the ‘Walmer 
1 Inthe following 


ene iia aad 
z i ., 
again to the Cape, ae ate refers only'to my first ex- : 
f mee 


© 


cy 
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Castle.’ Fell éomplement of passengers. Africanders 
all, or.most of.them, with whom I shall in time make 
acquaintapce. Before I left the harbour I was into- 
duced to a Natal judge, i was on his a home, 
The judge had* been out of the golpny ‘when Tang. 

* abalele wa’ tried, but answered readily any questions 
which T asked. He said that én, his opinion there 
had been no intention’ of rebellion. It was @ mere 
police case and ought to have been treated so; still, 
naturally enough, Ne endeavoured to excuse the ~ 
authorities. A youth at dinner, reflecting, I suppose, 
colonial opinion, insisted that ‘ut fot the timely 
vigour, &c. which had been divplayed all Africa would 
have béen on five. : } 

August 2p—Weather fine! Sea smooth. Air 
growing rapidly hot. The passengers with whom I 
fall into conversatién speak of the Kafira not unkindly. 
They describe them as having Splendid natural quali- 
ties, but as being, ruined by the mistaken. (anes : 
which England insists ee. If the Dutch and ihe 2 
English of the colony, wee allowed to deal with them 

“in their own way, théy conceive that the native cha- 
racter might be really Titproved ; as it is they look to 
rum and brandy as the probable solution of the pro- 
blem. Iferum ahd brandy, why eo strychnitie at 


once ? ‘ . 


i ? 
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‘Aligecs 28.—The judge gives up the AESES: 
He say that they are obliged to CEE eect 
tribes to keep in check the dangerous tele oe 
friendly being Savages bf course do savageethings. 
and if ae are gpynished they will*never help us 
again. The story is now plain enough; {t was an- * 
othér Glencoe. 0 ¢ : 
August 29.—Hxquisite weither. The sea calm as 
Torbay in stillest summer.” Theewvater violet colour, 
* One thinks of Homer's + ay “* . 
7 loeidea zovrov, 
Last night we hada remarkable sunset. ‘The disk, 
as it touched the harizen, was deep crimson. As the 
last edge of the rim disappeared there came'a flash, 
lasfing for a second, bf dazzling greem—the creation 
T suppose of my own eyes. The trades now begin. 
ning. The judgé andJ talk ind smoke, and gradu- 
ally the condition of tlie colong® comes out, Coloured 
men do not serve on juries in Natal, and the result is 
what ‘might be expected. He oned himself tifed a 
white man who had murdered‘a Kafir, and was caught 
red-handed. The jury brought « verdict of not guilty 
and the audience ‘in the cot cheered. The judge 
said he could hardly speakefor shame. I do not yet 
make out the Boers, who are described as lazy, 
indiffereAt to p Li) or, money-making, thinking 
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little of polétic’, and only resenting English inter- 
ference with them ; yet most people go whom T talic 
Seem to agree that in the Orange Free | State thg natives 
are better managed than in any other part of Africa, 
Such a busines$ as that of Langabalele coulg not 
*possibly have happened there. ‘ © 

August 31.— Yesterday {vase Sunday; dhe %ky 
overcast and the air close. The Captain reatl prayers 

* in the cabin in thee ‘morning. In the evening the 
quarter-deck was eletred for cltapel. Lamps were 
hurfg under the awning and a Wesleyan ‘conducted 

* a service.’ Several hymns were sang, “Oh Paradise ! 
Oh Paradise!’ and ‘Rock ofe Ages,’ among them. 
The choir was composed of young ladies, whose week- 
day performanaes I had thought vulgar and under- 
bred. It was strange to observe how completely 
the vulgarity disafpeated under the ‘constraint of 
forms with which they*avere ymable tp take liberties. 
The sermon reminded me of the motion of a squirrel 
in a cage: the repétition of a single idea with soarcely 

a variation of words, without natural beginning &nd 
e*ithout natural end, is capable, if necessary, of 
going on for ever. x : 
Sept. 2.—Reached St. Vincent at noon yesterday. 
The approagh ‘to tite harbour lies between the islands 


= of St. Vincent and San Antonio. San Antohio is a 


you. al. al s 


e 
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mountain ridge, 7000 feet high” and thirty miles 
long, the sloping sides split into chasms, in which, 

so'far as I could see, not se much as a Blago of grass 
was growing. ‘St. Virfeent, ca the ‘left, is naked 
rock, sharp, jagged, and precipitous, the highest 


point of it under 3000 feet. The harbofir is land-* 


locked. Talk of thesumny south, the land of cypress 
and myzle and orange gréve! At St. Vincent 
grows nothing but a dusky scrub, in a hollow into 
which the wind has blown the rete The rest of the 
island is sterile, stern, and savage. No kindly rain 
or frost here pulvérizes the stone into soil. The 
peaks stand out sharp,tike the teeth of some primeval 
dragon, huge molars dnd incisorsy ‘with Here and 
there a gap where ‘a tusk has decayed with age. 
There are no springs, no streams. Throughout the 
year scarcely showor falls there? and therefore not 
a greew blade of grass,can show itself. The town 
is a soaling station, much frequented by passing 
steaniers. The inhebitants: are chiefly blacks or 
half-castes, shose business ‘ is. to prey on visitors, 


Naked nigger boys swim Thad vane ship diving fo. 


sixpences. Black sirens, Handsome and immodest, 
tempt the passengers into the dancing saloons, which 
are‘opened when,a steamer comes fn. What a notion 
must these wretched creatures have of the outer 
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world, froma the glimpses which they are thus able 
to get of its, §.\passing occupants. I, went over the 
gaol, whigh is attachel to the Gane s house, ahd 
the nigter turnkey showed $ me with? a grin a special 
ward reserved for the Engtish. The talk of thg colo- 
“nists on botrd ranges between Wool, ostrich feathers, 
« and ten per cont. on imitates Colonial poMtics 
they regard as avowedly nothing but a sertimble for 
the plunder of offieg. They bet every tis, on the 
umber of the miles Which the ship will have run at 
noon in the past twenty-four hours, and are as eager 
about it as Yankees. e ; 
Sept. 4.—To- -day wo are actly under the sun. 
Fresh stars come into sight‘ every night, and Sirius 
shines grandlyelike a planet. I have been feeding 
hitherto on Greek Plays: this morning I took Homer 
instead, and the cRange i is from a hothouse to the 
open air. The, Credle dramatists, even ABschylus 
himself, are burdened with a painful consciousness 
of the*problem of human life, with perplexed theories 
of Fate and Providence. , Homer is fregh, free, and 
wmlt as the ocean. Tigeses and Agamemnon are once , 
more living and breathiiy men. Religion i is simple 
and unconscious, and the Gods, rough and question- 
able as they may*be, are without vu malignity of 
* ater centuries. Achillesp when Ho mers the 
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Trojan youths at the tomb of Patroblus, is rather 


censured for hig oruelty than praisod pr his, devo- 
tidn. The notion of human esaorilico as, a means 
of propitiating ‘the anger™ of tho Gods must have 
been imported fqn Phenicia, porhaps with the 


Phenician alphabet, . progiees and the *march of * 


inteliect | seg? 
Sepé, &—We aro now in the south-east trade, the 
= 


sun to the north of us, and the heat less oppressive, 


ae heer much of the Onpe Dugch? The English oolo- 
nists\seem’ “not to like them, aid see their charactens 
askew. The “judge Says a Boer’s religion is like the 
Kafir Obeah. He is afaid of doing yrong, because 
he expects to be damned for it. Perhaps, substan- 
tially, this is the most valuable part éf all religions 
—so long as it is really believed. 

Sept. 7- —Sundaypeday of _Welriness : rest when 
there has been po toil to rest "from—rest only from 
amusement, and therefore not sal at all. Captain 
W. read the morning service, The divines (we*have 
twoon board) were both sick, ind unequal to an even- 


img,function. Another ten days ought to bring us to™> 


the Cape. The stars are chaiged. The pole star is 
under the horizon, Mreaay anew heaven; in a few 
days there will bea new earth. The sea is no longer 
violet, tlt brilliantly trangparent bluish green, It 


fe 
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is spring this Side of the line. At the Cape I shall 

find the almonds coming into flower, 
Sept. 48.—The sortth-oast trade deal i in our teeth. 
The airgrows colder and *odider, for a week past we 
have gone back*to our pea-fackets., The s sea ingreases 
“daily and "the rolling becomes, more violent. This 
« Morning three distinct sets “. swives, one,set from 
the south-east, in the lfne of eur course, angtiter from 
. the south, another «from ‘the south-west. “They, did 
hot neutralise each other, but centinued to propagate 
thémselves, each in their own direction, producing 


shapes entirely new to me. 'Thé cabing are in con- 
fusion : books tumbling off the,shelves, portmanteaus 
slipping on the’ floor, boots ahd shoes dancing i in wild 

© disorder. Ever ‘y day I grow tnore convinced that 
colonial and all other political questions resolve them- 
selves into one: What objeatedo the ruling powers 

A set before themselves Pets ig to prodyice a noble race 
of men, or is it to produce what they call wealth ? 

Tf théy aim chieffy at the second they will not’ have 

the first. Every wise mag, whether Sclopon or Phato, 
<ewtiorace or Sralespeate) has but one answer on this 
subject: where your treasure is, there will your heart 

be. Let wealth be the sublime end of our existence, 
and no new Engligh nations will be, born in the.Cape 

+ or in Australia. Englandeitself will be a huxe graz- 


™ 


a 
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ing farm, managed on economical priticiptes, and the 
farm, 


people, however zich they may appear, will be Bead 
gding down to what used to be cla te pu d 
Sept, 19.—Four weeks out. Still rolling? with a 
fieree sea rail a heal winds I havo given up serious 
books, and have taken instead to Dit&le Dorrit. * 
Dickens’ wine hag auf ‘excellent flavour, but it is 
watered’ for present consumption, and I doubt if it 
will keep. Captain W. telfs me that with 8.E. winds 


© 
" in this latitude,a high baromettr indicates thatthe 


wind will rise, and that if the mercury reaches 30°2 
(it has been standing for the last fortnight at 30'r), 
T shall see a heaviergqle than I have yet experienced 


in my life. e : 

“Sept. 21.—Runhing into Table Bay. The 
mountain magnificent, 4000 feet high, and hanging 
over the towr’, with=ebiffs £0. sheér that a revolver 
would send a byllet from the edge ¢f the precipice 
into the principal street, 


« : Sept. 25.—At sea again, _ The three days, which 


was 4ll that J could at Preseat afford to Cape Town, 


” P ; 
we been extremely interestisfx, and have already ; 


opened my we to much whith I did not anticipate, 

; Be town pe which vas built by the Dutch, is 

p27 me Place, with a médern skin 
ret 

over it You see great ol 
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Eusczions im bad ‘repair, with stiff gardens overrun 
val weeds, and old gateways flanked by conching 
lions. The Dutch, among their many merits, intto- 
duced pine and oak here.” Phe pine Yorests aan cover 
the sides of the mountain. The gak grows rapidly 
e = . 
to an enofmous size, being in leaf for nine months 
in the year. Everywhere $qi «ge the marks of the 
stiff, stubborn, Calvinstic Holland. The’ hotel in 
which I stayed was once*the house of ne wealthy 
citizen. The floors tpstairsare of stone. The walls 
are panelled, the ceilings carved. The sash*windows 


are huge, heavy, and close-fitting. Thé dinner-room 
is so stiff of uspect that the pert modern waiter seems 
subdued by the atmospheré of it into old-fashioned 
politeness. Gape Town has twice had its da of 
splendour. Once under the Dutch government, and 
again when it wes the sanagesium of Bombay and 
Bengal, and the East*indiap Thagnates used to come 
there to recruit their livers. Now, even now, it was 
a pleasant thing" to see the English flag flyin overe 
a spot which, whatever, might be ‘its fortunes fas 


—_eP* still the most important naval station in the world. 


Among other petsons I called on Mr. Saul 
Solomon, whom I had often Teard of as the advocate 
of the Exeter fall policy towards the, netives. 
Nature has been unkind to Mr." Solomo’ He is 


on Ys 
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daca he than Tom Thumb: a the more enduring. The sdlidity of everything iar’ a 
honourable to him that, with such dig gvantege as Strangely with, the showy flimsiness of the maetne 
has made himself‘one of the mgst useful, as well as one Ben up iby, contract in more modern settle 
of the most important pessofis in the Gabe colony. The They had no “responsible” @overnnfent when Cann 
Gélonial Patliamerft and Ministry hfving approved i i _ Town was built. What is it whigh” has sent our 
of the. operatipns a Natal against Langabalele and e a ecolonies into so sudden a frenzy for what they call 
his tribe, having Jiptesd taken charge of Langa- 3 , Political liberty? The alloe,*yghen, it blossoms, leads 
balele' asta state prisongr, i thought I should learn the infant aloes attached to jt to develope 0. their 
from MF Solomon what wes veally to be said in de- - ‘« own aspiring flowerzstalke and the health oF neither 
. fence of the Natal Goyernment.. Mr. Solomon spoke? 8 much better for theeffort. + Eygland has blossomed + 
on the contrary, in terms of fhe strongest reprobation inté reform and progress‘and unexampled présperity. 
of what had been dqne; ‘but he was shy of promising - * The colonies have adopted the pattern? They had 
any help in the Cape Parliament should the Imperial indeed no choice but to adopt ¥. . For party govern- 
Government desire Langabalele to bf released. He ment onee estabfighed at home, the colonial patronage 
seemed satisfied to think that the Imperial Govern- } would have begn appropriated to the promotion *of 
ment was in a mess, and must get out of it as well home parliamentary interest. Time will show how 
as it could. He “was_cold flso eabout emigration, far the aloe illustration ‘will hgld good.e Mr. —— is 
White and black labgurers, pe said, never worked s 9; an extremely interesfing pefson. He drave me 2 
well together, and he seemed generally afraid that if . through the Constantia country, among pine and oak . 
* _ the white race became more numérous, the ‘natives ' forests, opening ifto exquisite vineyards, about the » 

might be handled less scrupuPbusly, slopes of the great movfhtain. Leaving the forast®, 


—_ then struck across the ata plains, clothed with 
silver trees and sugar btshes, and carpeted with wild 
heather and wild geraniunas, the sea in the distance 
soft and bequtiful as the Mediterranean, The pgfin- 


The day following I accompanied the still MOLE 
eminent Mr. —£ to his cefatry house near Con- 
stantia. The road lay thropgh groves of oak. The 
house itself is a hundred and fiftyeycars gld, and ig 


‘a x ‘ i st of 
well builf with latge airy fooms, strong, warm, and? ? sula of Table Mountain, GS from thd\gest ol 
‘ . . . \* 
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Africa, would certainly make one of the most pretioue 
possessions in the world. It could’ be spade pee 
nable at,a moderate expense. elt is about (MOREE : 
Madeira, and of infinife fertility. we Goat the 
only harbour available for*ships of war either on pa 
east or west cohst for many thousand miles.*° Whoever 
holds .thés peninsul& commands the ocean commerce 
round Ue Cape. The peninsula commands South 
Africa, forit commands its harbasrs. Were England 
wise in her generatfon} a Jiné of forts from Bable 


Bay to ‘Fuld Bay would be the northern limit of*her : 


Imperial -responsibifities. bs 

Mr. —, unlike Mer. Solomon, entered warmly in- 
to the suggestion of an extension tothe Cape of Miss 
Bye’s emigration system, and promised his effective 
covoperation. We talked over possible schemes for the 
representation of thevolonies in the Imperial Legis- 
lature.* Representatiom in tNe House of Commons we 
agreed tobe impossible. There sgemed less difficulty 
with the House of Lords. A Distinguished’ colonial 
public servants might be nominated for a number of 


years. A peer for life would frobably become a pr 


manent absentee, and bein# unknown in the colony, 
would lose its confidence. * 


Sept, 27.—We arrived yesterday at*Port Eliza- 
beth, Aa Algoa Bay, aftef a rapid run of thirty-nine 
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n. Port 
n town, the chief port 
, lying on an open hill-side és 
There is no*harbour, but the road- 
ed on the dangerous quarter, qnud is 
"crowded wth vessels of all sizes. The loading and 
discharging is by lighters, and managed as, expedi- 
tiously as if the ship wa8 indaek. The beadis flat; 
the available extent of it Bas been much reduced by 
an atampted basin, eftclosed by svooden piers, which 
was no sooner made than it filled in with Sand, The 
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hours, distanec* 500 miles from Cape Tow: 
Elizabeth is 4 handsome moder 
of the eastern provincd, 
Brighton does,” 


stead is shelfere 


* bales and boxes are landed throvgh the’suxf on the 


backs of natives ; splendid fellaws, with the shape of 
an Antinous, stank naked, and shining from the water 
as if they were oiled. The black skin, which is “of 
the texture of hippopotamus hide, Seems to answer 
the purposes of mbdesty. ‘Firese fellows earn six 
shillings a day, they live on onessave tlfe rest, 
and when they haye enough, they go inland, buy 
cattle, ‘atid two or ‘three wives to work for them, and 
do nothing the rest of theig lives. Theyall have the 


<Tfanchise. I asked orf of the members for the town 


how they managed at election times. “Oh,” he said, 
* we senda few barrels of bfandy into the native loca- 
tion.” The Port Elizabeth peopla are as va as 


* Mr. — for a child emigration. ‘They say 1\is the 
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very best system which could be deviseds and in fact 


is the only one to bring the English population to a 
Jevel—in numbers—with the Dutch. 
Every one litre apprbves of the action of the Natal 
Government in,tlie Tangabalele afftir. I am told 
. 


that if Natal és irritated, it may petition t relinquishe 
e 


theeBritjsh connegtioif, “and to be allowed to join the 
Free Sikes. T cannotebut think that it would haye 
been a wise policy, when the Free States were thrown 
off, to have attached/Natal to them. The object wits 
to limif British responsibilities and to throw am in- 


dependent commurity in the way of any further ad- ~ 


Yance into the interisr. The Free States without 
Natal and a seaboard do'not answer she purpose. As 
matters stand, Natdl is a danger and a difficulty. 
We keep troops there, and as long as a single regi- 
ment is in Maritzlwag the “Capt Government will 
never exert itsglf to ‘mainte an adequate colonial 
see: We leave Kafir law standing in Natal, be- 
causé the Kafirs cannot be governed by the Ihws of 


PrRised communities, The’ Governor has the arbi- 
trayy powers of supreme 


of these powers tempts ° 
opinion is outraged. “Ep 


i Would be better to make the 
we under an orgafised system, with 
oT property, anddife, than to give them the 
i's : 
. . - é 


chief. But if the possessioff™—= 
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Tights of froemén and leave them to be eaten up, as 
it is called, when public policy pretends that an ex. 
ample is wanted. Onehe .other bari nothing caf 
be worse than ‘to teach the*Kafirs that there isa 
power behind tlfe colonists on Whigh,tltey. can rely if 
they are nfitinous. The normal condition of the 
country inust be the suprémdty af the white race in 
thecolony. They alone*eqme,in contact witit the na- 
tives, and they mustsmanage them, 

This necessity wil? become greater if we are to 
havé a confederated South Africa, If we go $n with 


* the policy of 1854, if we keep behind ‘the, Orange 


River and refuse to allow an sxtension of tetritory 
into the interior, she native ntanigement may be dic- 
tated from Downing Street. If a Federal Parlt- 
ment the Dutch party will be overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderant. ‘They thay Swish tenextendeto the whole 
country the morg severe system whigh they ¢ind to 
succeed excellently in the Orange Free State, and if 
wo ard then to insist on having our way, we shalf fall 
out with the constitution gS soon as it ig made. # IY 


—There is to be a Britisle African empire conducted on 


° and 
British principles, it must be Epoweraiel as India is 
governed. To attempt it otherwise is to invite cer- 
tain failures On the other hand, a, confederate, find 


self-governed South Africas dominion, which {yas al- 
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very best system which could be devisedy and in fact 
is the only one, to bring the E English population toa 
ley el—in ate ith cue Dutch. 

Every one here appibves of the action of the Natal 
Government in athe Tiangabalele afffir. I am told 
that if Natal és imitated, it may petition t6 relinquish® 
theeBritjsh coacenPal. “and ‘to be allowed to join the 
Free Skiltes. T cannotebut think that it would have 
been a ail policy, when the Frae States were thro 
off, to have attacheds Natal to Cnr The cbjecss was 
to limif British responsibilities and to throw an in- 


dependent community in the way of any further ad- ~ 


vance into the interier. The Free States without 
Natal and a seaboard donot answer she purpose. As 
matters stand, Natdl is a danger and a difficulty. 
We keep troops there, and as long as a single regi- 
ment is in Maritzimeg the “Capt Government will 
never exert itsglf to Snaintam® an adequate colonial 
force. We leave Kafir law standing in Natal, be- 
* cause the Kafirs cannot be governed by thé laws of 
Gyiised communities. The Governor has the arbi- 


trary powers of supreme chief.© But if the possessioff™— 


of these powers “tempts hin to use them, English 
opinion is outraged. ‘Tt would be better to make the 
natives, into = under an orgafiised system, with 


security, for property anddife, than to give them the z 
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rights of frapmén and leave them to be ae Up, as 
it is called, when public policy pr etends that an Be 
ample i 18 wanted, On ¢he .other Bacal nothing cat 
be worse than ‘to teach the*Kafirs that, there is a 
power behind tlfe colonists on Wwhigh,they can rely if 
They are nfttinous. The Tosa condition of the 

« country must be the suprémacy af, the white raco in 
thecolony. They alone*cqme,in contact witht the na- 
tives, and they mustsmanage them. 

This necessity wil? become greater if we are to 
havé a confederated South Africa, If we go on with 

” the policy of 1854, if we keep behind ‘the, Orange 
River and refuse to allow an axtension of tetritory 
into the interior, she native ntanagement may be dic- 
tated from Downing Street. Ih a Federal Parlih- 
ment the Dutch party will be overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderant. ‘They thay ‘wish towostondto the whole 
country the morg severe system whigh they 4ind to 
succeed os eiyg in the Orange Free State, and if 
we aré then to insist on having our way, we shall fall 
out with the constitution PS soon as it ig made. oF 
<OThere is to bea Britisle African. ens conducted pn 

British principles, it mht be gov erned as India is 

governed. To attempt it otherwise is to invite cer- 

tain failures On the other hand, agoontelensy and 
self-governed South Africas dominion, which ee al- 
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mate manage the natives in its ewn,way, would 
remain, I believe, loyal to the British Crown, and 
would have no Wish to changg ifs flag. The blacks 
would fe contrelled, theix®Kafir law ‘would ,be abol- 
ished, and they, Woulll he made to wonform to the 
usages of civilised life., But at any rate there woulds 
be po such outrage epessible as this affair of Langa- 
balele. « «, To-morrow ye start in the ‘Florence’ 
steamer for Natal, anothere500 miles to the east. 

“The ‘ Forence,’ Sepfember 0, 7 A.t.—Runnin§ 
along the African coast. “Yesterday, we calle? at 


East Londoz,‘and Igy all day there with a fearful roll ~ 


dischanging cargo. Rast London lies at the mouth 
of the Buffalo River, at the most expJsed point of the 
coutinent. The shore is strewed with the wrecks of 
miserable vessels which have gone to pieces there, 
By-and-by I am tolg_that it* is to be the finest port 
in the cplony, and so Sanguing'is the Colonial Govern- 
ment, that extensive railway works are already in 
progiess in connection with it. “Inside theeriver is 
like the Dart, and is about the same size, with a fair 


depth of water for a couple of miles. The banks aro 


high and woodell with Mitnosa, prickly pear, the 
giant Euphorbia Candelabra, and other trees which I 
didnot know. The mouth, unfortunately, is at pre- 


7 with sand bay, over which, by watching 
e 


. 
4 . 


: But thé xis8 and fall even 
eat the springs is only six feet, a small force for 
so large an enterprise, tnd *tple, 


; Thdian Ocean is a 
formidable enemy, H 


Mr. Leicester, the chief en- 
gineer, is certain gf suceess. I should neve felt 
fhore sanguine if he’had beqn himself less enthusi- 
ast. . ° 

We are naw off Kreli’s- coyntry~independent 
Kafirland—a strip two hundypd_ miles longs which 
divides Natal fin the Colony. * We pass Within half 
a mile of the ghore to avoid the current which stts 
outside steadily to the west. From the sea it seems as 
if Kreli was king of Patadise jtgelf? A series of ex- 
quisite English parks*gucceed” one after the, other ; 
undulating grassy lawns, interspersed with woods 
and divided every’ four or five miles by rivers, the 
course of which we trac8 by the projecting crags sit 


the rich verdure of thg ravines. Each of these streams 


is unhappily blocked By sand as"East London is. 
The surf roars at their mouths fith monotonous thun- 
der, never resting, never perhaps to rest while*the 


° 
globe continues to revolyg. The people ofhthe na- 
. » 
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tion to come, who will by-and- -by fill this beautiful 
country, will never sail in either ship oy boat on the 
water which they will see so near them. The steamers 
will go ie their” pat ‘almost within hailing digs 
tance, but the passengers must be carried on for a 
hundred miles-before they can set foot on Shore. The*® 
skilfullest crew thatee&ér ldunched a life-boat would 
be dasheé in pieces in amomént in those tremendous 
rollers. ei - & 2 
We had excellent fresh figh for breakfast «this 
morning. Gigantic mackarel, twenty to thirty 
pounds weigit, follew the steamer. @he passengers 
are fishing for them wath halyard rope for lines, and 
flies constructed of Strips of scarlet cloth Yastened 
on‘shark hooks. ‘THe mackarel rise im the wake like 
salmon. We are going ten knots. Four out of five 
break off frone the spaced, a fifth fatches tight hold, 
and thuse or four of the mea are required to haul 
him in. We real nine of these monsters on the deck 


« in half an hour this morning. So far as my" eXperi- 


efice goes they are the only fish y worth eating that the 


Indian Ocean produces. « ~~ 


On shore there are few*signs of life and less of 
cultivation. A few ‘herds of Kafir cattle, a few 
kradls (native Villages) at long ifltervals, here and 
there a i igus slowly, moving along the sands, 
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seem the solitary kuman occupants of a Tee fair 
as Homer's "Taga of the Blest. * 
We have’a distin guished journdlist on board. ,I 
scandalised him by saying: that I thought that ina 
hundred yearse newspapers would be Abolished by 
general coysent asa nuisance. A gazette of aufhentic 


news would be published iy guthority, pad that 
would be all. . nee 

I w&§ told a characterigtic s story of a Dutt? farmer 
to- day. His estate’ “adjoined the Diamond Fields. 
Had he remained where*he was he could hawe made 
a large fortune. Milk, butter, poultry, eggs, vege- 
tables, fruit, ran up to fabulous prices. The market 
was his, own te demand what’-he pleased» But he 
was disgusted wit the intrusioy upon his solituge. 
The diggers worried him from morning to night de- 
manding to buy, while he requirede his farm produce 
for his own family. We sold Ath ee in his impa- 
tience, for a tenth of aie hé might have got had he 
cared,tg wait and” bargain, mounted his wife and 
children into his waggon, and moved off into the 


wilderness. Which yfas the wisest man? the Dutch 


farmer or the Yankee Iyglishman who was laughing 
at him? The only book that the Dutchman had 
ever read was the Bible, and he knew no better. Dhe 
whole fale 4 among these Role is Of diamohd ‘folds 


Vor. Ut, 33 
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and gold fields, and diamon vil 
the material of, a nation, and never ' : an 
* Durban; October 2. —the! harbour at Dur an, 


after Sir Benjfimin TPUrban, the “most pe 
governor who" ewe riled at the Cifpe, is the spo 
where Vasco da Gamg Janded on Oa Day, ine 
1498., ‘The countey “ef which Durban is the port, | 
acquire’sin this way the pathe of Natal. After an 
interval of 400 miles nature has relaxed in her 
monotony, and has erented of herself a channel of 
the same Kind as that which PM. Leicester is attempt 
ing to make : ‘at East London. A high wooded ridge * 
or bluff, curved and nprrow, juts out from the’ coast- 
ule stretches parallel té it for two les towards the 
east, and then bends round and term&nates, forming 
a natural breakwater. A long point runs out to 
meet it, and thus “side i is forme? a landlocked basin 
ten or twelve mjles in ‘cixcuntference, the sea entering 
through a single narrow passage, sand the scour from 
= lirge a body of water being thus considérable. 
wn here éhere is a bay Which the engineers in 
their attempts at improvemdht have made rathe 
worse, but in moderate weather vessels of 1000 
can 1 enter without satel difficulty. The scene as 
bie 4 singulagly beautiful. ‘The sky 4s cloud] 
tia is fairly veiled by a soft Ita 


“a 
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haze. The ships i in the bay are dressed out in flags, 


white .puffs pf smoke break from ,a, battery as the 
guns are fired j in hondbr of the arrival of the,steamer, 
We brihg up in a deep channgl close unger the bluff, 
in the shade ‘of tropical” trees, among whigh the 


° 
monkeys skip to and fro, antde from Which occasion- 


ally a too-curious python TERS dita way along’ the 
cable by which ships aremmotred to the slbwe. We 
Jand at the custom-House, 2 among a group of Nataljans, 
who have hurried down fo nfect? their friends. Iam 
struck, as at Port Elizabeth, with the florid fleshy 
look ‘of the seftlers. ‘The climate of the @ape suits 
well the lymphatic Teuton. *Lhe Dutch, who have 
been there for two centuries} haye expanded into the 
dimensions of¢Patagonians. T'walked with one’ of 
the latter along the sands to the town. We had to 
cross a stream, antl a “Kafirewnder todk to carry us 
over. He staggered Smder the Dutghman, tnd had 
nearly fallen with him. With me he trotted away 
as if*T"had been a child. But I had as early 
dropped from him from another cause, Tt wagemy 


“first experience of thé smell in such close proximity. 


Oct. 3.—The South African colonists are proud 
of their country, and are pleased to show it. I 
should have liked*a day to look about me af, leisure, 
but I was in the suite of great person, to ‘vyhom it 
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was ome to show the sugar planthtions pai 
least possible delay, and I have this poarent a eal 
from  ghirty miles drive over roals 05, 7008h 8 
Browning's poefty, having been joltad sa 
and having tifeg times fainted (or vany near it), fgg 
the combined sodour of negroes and molasses. Bute 
the eountry is pretty gpiugh, undulating in rounded 
hills, thei red and righ, the sugar plantations most 
extensive, and considering the difficulty of the labour 
question, most creditable to Natal energy. The 
forest, When uncleared, is rich with a variety of tres, 
all new to me, and thé varieties of wild créepers 
which 1 admired at Past London. The planters’ 
houses are’ prettily sutrounded with oginge and lemon 
trets. * ry 
The affair of Langabalele (dr Longbelly, as he is 
called in Durban), iain everybody’s mouth. They 
cannot <conceive what the Aborigines Protection 
Society is displeased at. A chief was going to rebel. 
He and his people and his allies were estéh up. 
What else would we have ? ‘The chief indeed ought — 
to have been hanged, but that evas the only mistak 
A Government official said #§ me that the Govei 
was supreme Kafir chiefand that everything ha 
beett lone ene to Kafir usage. Le 
a had shied @ offence, and the trib 
£ 


r 
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were respansible ‘for the sins of their head. ° It was 
no more thaa the law in Treland which made the 
baronies énswerable for murders. As if inany Trish 
barony for the last 200 yéars a set of savages had 
been let loosd upon a bafony to.plunder indjscrimi- 
nately, arf to shoot down the people #f they resisted. 
As if Europeans settled in Afripa were tp act like 
savages themselves bécansesdt was the custoja of the 
country. a 
+The climate of Natal is exquisite. The days are * 

brilliant and’ not overpoweringly hot. he nights 
are éool and fmgrant with crange blossém., The stars 
shiné with a steady lustre. The-fire-flies glefm. The 
moth-liawk ‘huats his fluttering prey. ‘The Indian 
Ocean moans en the shore, and Will moan on till the’day 
which Tintoret has painted, when the ships shall drift 
deserted on the whyes. and thediumaa inhabitants of 
the earth shall have passed away frpm it for ever. 

Oct. 8.—The people are most kind. I have been 
stayin for a day or two with a clever plantér who® 
has an estate and a Sygar-mill outsyle the to¥n. 


*His house—a very Ifandsome one—is finely situated 


on a brow overlooking* the harbour 5 it is itself of 
wood, and was brought out complete from Paris. My 
host talks much *and rather bittegly on the Nigger 
question. Tf the Kafir would work, he could treble 
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so2 
attors are he déperds mainly on 
coolfes. If liberality and porsonal ‘kindness would 
bring the Kafir Suto his seryiceghe would: not find the 
pate ot Iredos. «Thore could fot be ¢ bettér 


It $ an intrichte problem, ere in Natal 


e ee 
his profits. As 


master. 


are neatly 400,000 natiyes, who have come in under » 


shelter of the Britigite Aoemnon}, to escape the 
tyrannys of their own chiefs. « They are allowed as 
much land as they want far their locations. They 
. are folygamists, and, treat tht women as slayes,® 
while they themselves idle, of do worse. Of whites 
in the eolony-there gre bat 18,000 all fpld. It is too 
natural éhat the whites,should feel uneasy. . 
There are large pythons in the wids here. My 
host told me (perhaps he was playing with my 
credulity) that one moonlight night he was canter- 
ing down his ayenf* mneaning*to sleep at his place of 


yy 
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Durban. Thefe, as it seemed dead, he thrust it into 
a warehouse for “the night. When he went to look 
at it in the morning,eit had recovered from its ad- 
ventures but not wishing to®enew the battle, dashed 
past him into*the street and rdlled *avay into the 
*forest. I tell the tale as X. Y—~ tald it to me. 

Last night we had a hativg musical exhibition on 
the lawn. Forty or fifty, Kafirs were brought in for 
my amusement. A large fire was made Of pressed 
Suggr-cane; and then in the,disfance we heard a‘long 
low monotonous cry, growing louder as it approached, 
with’a bugle byeaking in absurdly at intervals. The 
ladies of our party arranged themselves in chairs in 
the verandah. “Presently a naketl figure, with feathers 
in his hair, ray in on all-fours like a baboon, capered 
round the fire dangMng an assagai and disappeared. 
More howling follewed, and thefrocassion came out 


« business jn the town, when hesaw, as he thought,a 
tree left lying om the road. He got 8ff to remove ity . 
* -when-the tree became alive and attacked him.e He 
was jn evening, dress, and lead no weapon of any — 
kind. The engagement lasted for twenty minutes,» 
when getting tire® of it, he gfade a slip-knot in hi 
silk pocket handkerchi®, passed it over the p 
— drawing it tight, hesjumpeg on to h 
horse, and dragged the yonster behind him 


i from behind the bushes, chatiting something which 
was like the baying of hounds at the moon, and 
stamfirty violenfly in time. The creatures ranged 
themselyes round the® fire and squatted on heir 
haunches. ‘Tiwo or three had shirts, the rest had a 
thin short wisp of goat's hair rourfd their loins, and 
all, In the uncertath light, in which they 


that was ‘ 
Jooked hoxribly ape-like, they continued their, song 
or whatever it was. ‘ Hg ha yah, "Ro ha yah, grow- 
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ing gradually louder and more guttural inf ‘ Hogh ha, 
s 

hungh ha,’ till their chests began to heave and work, 

and fifty human beings wgre Srunting lile so many 

mad pigs ingpired suddenly with ie eribraon to be- 

come musicians.« They sweated, they steamed, they 


Pag . © 
swung their clubs ovgr‘their heads, pausing at inter- 


vals’ to gaze in each ‘other's faces with rolling eyes 
and shining teeth, as # in rapt admiration of each 
other’s loveliness. Notwithstanding their exertions 
tiey were not exhausted. Théy continued eternally 
repeating the same movements and the same words. 
Tasked what the words meant. It wAs no more than 
what a‘wolf intends,by his howl. ‘I like killing. I 
like killing bull. T like killing buck. ‘he sole 
vafiation being a grimt of praise to the chief of the 
tribe. ‘Hrunch, hrunch, hrunch!’ and at the end a 
prolonged ‘Hugh six honour of me as an English 
stranger. ; ® - re - 

Such is the free Kafir of N; ata], as he lives at his 
own Sweet will under the shelter of the Brftith do- 
ifinton. Under his chief ip*the forest he is at least 
aman. Trained and disciplmed under Europea 
authority he migiit become as*fine a specimen of man- 
ue as an English “or Trish policeman. Left at 
liberty to do as he pleases this isewhat hé becomes. 


Do we think the‘black Tacgs 80 superior to Europeans eT 


“most fatal Sf the two, 
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that thi improve with? 
ey c@a improve without training ? Our grand- 


fathers treatelethem as cattle: 


: we treat them as if it 
were a sity to lay ther under the same restraint As 
our owf children. Our crifelt 


E 2 y and our tenderness 
are alike fatal"to them 


; the second, Perhaps, is the 
There is little wonder that Siitesnch surrpundings 
few English colonists thigk af Natal as a pégnanent 
home. The English anf Scotch in South Africa 
have gone there mostly to make fortunes and to re- 
turh when they are made. The Dutch afone are 
attached to the soil, and uiflesseve chafge, our ways 
the Dutch must be the rulinggage there. * 
Maritzburg? Oct. I 7.—Amrived here a Week ago, 
after a picturesque drive of fifty miles on the mui 
cart. After leaving*the coast and the sugar planta- 
tions, signs of cuktivafion djsapf€ar almost wholly. 
There are a few farni,scattertd along the roadside, 
but with little sign of work upon them. The energy 
of the cslony has*gone into the transport department. 
The enormous wealth ¢suddenly developed at ,the 
Diamond Fields hag revolutionised South Africa. 
Horses, men, and cattlegre out uyfon the roads Boe 
gon driving between the Fields and the ports. The 


tghave many merits. The farmers 
poor Kafirg musts 


° * ef,.¢ 
i i heir families and 
go away, leaving their houses and ¢heir fa 
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property undefended. No outrage is’eva@r heard of. 


The waggons are sent many hundred auiles through 
a* country almost uninhabited. They, are loaded 
with a thousand articles qwhich the natives mueh covet, 
and. highway robbery is unknown. i the ile are 
afraid of them. No wonder, considering the dispro-« 
portion of numberg.e If thef could be induced to a 
they weald be manageable; ‘but the settlers legiti- 
mately dread the effects of deliberate idleness support- 
ed by polygamy and female slavery, on the ngtive 
charactér. The Langabalelé affair was an explo8ion 
of the normal uneasiness; and the blame of it lie$ with 
the system more thangvith the Natal Governnrent. 
Whatiis to be dope with this cougfry ? It cannot 

be'left as it is. Istit to be annexeg to the Cape 
Colony? Is it to be a confederate province of a 
South Africandomitaioy? Is'it te bea Crown colony 
with a military goveriior ? Sfiould it be made inde- 
pendent and allowed to attach itself to the Dutch re- 
publivs? Time will show. But ‘it becomese more 
a&d,more clear to me that # South Africa is to re- 
main under the British flag, the choice lies betweem 
one of two policids, and thateiny other will fail, 

If we can make up §ur minds to allow the colonists 
to manage the natives their own way, we,may safely 


confederate the Whole country. The Dutch will be * 


+ 


¥ 


rane 


2 edly cultivated and 4 


° : ' pata oe 
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anfl the Du ae 
wae will — itch method of manage- 
o 


or le; i ‘ ; 
wholly to themselves oy ee ie _ 
will prevent thém from try mM ee eee 
sive measures. ¥n othe: : EE pamleie 
v respects tRe Dittch are politi- 
wally conservative, and will give 1g little trouble, 

Tf, on the other hand, tve hg determined to disect 
the native management from, home, it will, mere 
ean ay to erect a powerfell and united constitution, 
with,a legislature and a responsible ministry, with 
whith we shall immediafely come into colliston. A 


* united South Africa must then, be governed as a 


provinte of India, We must deep the militery and 
police force in yr own hands, aifd along with it the 
entire administration and the entire responsibility. 
In this way, so far 4s I can see, there will be no 
great difficulty either. “But agtewfpts to combine the 
two methods will certiialy lead to disaster. 5 

At Maritzburg I am occupied in preparing for 
my jofiritey into the Freo States. By, equipage will 
be a strong African caft, six mules, a tent, a gum 
tnd a rifle, a black diver, and a young Dutchman, 
son of a member of the Natal Cound, who goes with 
d be otherwit useful. Maritzburg 
overnment, I find an unexpect- 
greeable society there, ‘and my 


me to interpret an 
being therapat of 4 


. 
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friend the judge, who ‘has accompinied me from 
Dartmouth, is the most charming of hosts. , 

* The Sine: round is abepresent a mere desert, 
How beautiful ft will orfe day be, when it is #rigated 
and planted, a single ‘spetimen of what the soil can 
produce will suffice to show. $ Be 

Six years aga, thd judge, who understands gar- 
deningy, ‘purchased forty-fiye “acres of perfectly open 
moor. The spot which Re selected was well situ- 
ated, and sheltered by a mountain, down whichefalls 
astream of water. He fenced his ground in,°and 


round the borders ke soied the seeds of a variety of * 


conifere and the Aystralian eucalyptus. Ih this 
short intérval the sfeds shave shot up into trees forty 
ot fifty feet high. “Passing throughs them you find 
yourself among groves of oraiiges, and lemons, and 
citrons, and dimes figs, peaches, apricots, and al- 
monds« On a favourable slope are a few acres of 
coffee trees loaded with fruit. You leave the coffee 
and ‘you are among flowering trees and shimb$. In 
# kollow is,a sheet of water, fringed with roses, 
azgleas, and geraniums. There is so much shade 
that you never féel the heat‘oppressive. If you re- 
quire refreshment, yéu can stroll among the straw. 
cae ag ese 

f rare or beautiful, cither of 


© We had our 


ie To >: Uae 
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the Old W tld ox" the Wy or 
t Ne' A European, African 
2 1 


American, Will flourish i 


shall sprin ig 
Pring thé soonest tosthe*hishgst*perfection. 


; luncheon in a dripping cave, fes- 
tooned with ferns, at the edge bfosyaterfull ee 
haunt was eyer seen fér legendary spirit, ang had 
poured a silent libatéon to*the nymph of the grotto 
peat I remembered that T was in a land where 
eherolwas neither nymph nor fairy, faun nor saint. 
These airy beistgs do not thrive én English, colonies 
under*constitutional governmestg. % 
But T haye @ long story to fell, and, much as I 
should like it feom its many plefsant remembrancts, 
I must not linger over Maritzburg. Two extracts 
more are all that I’can‘afford. .” 
Langabalele gpleadta on ls trial, as hiss excuse 
for not coming when he was sent for, that he feared 
he mfgift be shot, as Mr. John Shepstone had’ shot 
Mattyana was a young chigf accused sf 


Mr. Shep&tone, as an_active excellent 


Tnurder. 0 i 
officer, had been sent to arrest him, when the alleged 
, ha 


shooting took place. Tangabalele’s plea was not 
allowed, dd he Was even held to, have aggray ited 
, 


his offence by alleging i Mr. 


Mattyana. 


Shepstone himself 


© 
° 
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ene a 
told me what took place; and the story 4s a charac- 


teristic one. | *e 


° Mr. Shepstone did not thifikk Mattyana guilty of 
the murder, but) he sent for him, cau he réfused to 
come unless attended by‘a bodyguard ols 300 ee 
riors. On these teyms Mr. Shepstone “would not 


recéive him. They fenced with each other for two» 


month ‘c At length # conference was agreed on, 
with a condition that both patties should be une 
armed. ‘ Mr. Shepstone could* have meditated, no 
treachery, for he had his wife with him. He heard, 
however,.that treadhery was intendel against him. 
self, and he ae ae short double-barreled gun 
under his cloak. We fold off a party of men to 
watch where Mattyana’s followers @eposited their 
arms, and ordered them, on receipt of a private sig- 
nal from himsélf, to‘gallop off and secure them. 
Mattyana came andchis feople avith him appa- 
rently unarmed, but Mr, Shepstone thought that he 
detected the handles of short assagais showing under 
thei leopardiskins, A quarrel followed ; blows were 
struck on both sides. Mr. Shepstone sent off his sig. 
nal. Mattyana said. that ‘he was betrayed, and 
sprung back among his mien. Mr. Shepstone fired 
two barrels over chis head, as he’ says, fo create a 
panic. The Kafirs rap fdr their arms, and found 


pleased. . 


te 


° 
2 
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them goneg art] then Mrs Shepstone’s armed men 


fell on Mattyapa’s disarmed men and killed thirty of 
them. — 


. 


. ° ome 

Mr. +Shepstone told me*that hé was sorry for 
What had happened, but that hé, eputd’ not help it. 
*He had not intended any foul play, but he said that 
even if he had he would hiyb ebgen fully justified. 
Mattyana and his petple were resisting waflawfal 
warrant. He, as as police’ officer, was sent to take 
fim, and was at liberty to suse any means that he 
T'Ao not présume to blame Mr, Shepstone, nor do 
I suppose that, he deserves fame. On thé other 
hand, I"think Langabalele nigh innocently enough 
have remembeved the story, and have thought twice 
before he obeyed a sfmilar summons. The value of 
the incident, howtver, lies in dhe proof which it 
furnishes of thg impossibility’ of gqverning> a wild 
population with 80 wweak a police force as alone Sua 

can affofd. F ey. 
My last Maritzburg Sytract refers toa visit veel 
T paid to three of Tungabalele’s sons. They with 
500 of their tribe were *then, oud yin been for we 
last twelve months, prisoners with hard delganse in 
Maritzbury gaol. ° They had nevep been tried, and 
had simply been sentenced by ae Tate 


e i é 
id e 
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diksaens ae the Goyernore My interpreter was a Mr. 
F+—, who had spent many years anne ite tribes, 
and was by no means Prediqposed. in their gee 
The young chiefs are géhtlemen inf manners, and 


were perfeétly dignified, and self-possessed. The . 


prison dress could ‘not conceal the superiovity of their 
breeding. The Youngest was silent.. The eldest 
spoke \Hétle, but with a full sonorous voice, and an 
expression of authority. The second, to whom the 
pritieipal part of the gonversafion fell, was like af 
Italians with a handsome “forehead and nose, soft 
dark eyes, a-mouth,thowgh coarse, fag finer than the 
tribe mouths in geneyal, and features singularby mo- 
bile. His complexi 1 was dark olivg; and I observed 
that his nails and the last joints of bis fingers were 
almost white. s 

T asked him Fxerigs of Guestions. First : why 
his father’s mep were leaving*the Colony when they 
were interrupted by the volunteers. He said that they 
wererunning away. They had hedrd that they were 
te be destroyed" because théir father had not given 
himself up to the Governor. {Their fatherhad done 
no wrong. But the Govginor had sent for him 
peremptorily, and he wag afraid that he would be 
killed. Besides he was ill and lame. @ 

T said he was well enough to go over the Pass. 


. * 
. é Ls e 
x y ; ° ° 
° 
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They laughed, «and answered that, when a man’s life 
18 at stake he yill do a good deal. ? 


. I enquired why they had received the Governows 
messengers under arms. ° Whey saitl they were on 
the point of starting ; and. wlen ‘a th runs he does 

*not leave kis arms behind him. We came to the gun 
question, the original caifse 8fstke, trouble. , Natives 
are not allowed to posseys gyns in Natal Highout a 
special licence. I asked why they had not brought 
theiy guns in to théemagistyatg when called upon. 
The said they had eared their guns py labour at 


* the Diamond ryines. When they bought them, the 


British Governor at Kimberlgy had promised that 
they should bé,allowed to- kee) them. *On their 
return to Natgl, some of them*had brought their 
guns to the authoritits to be registered. They had 
been taken from them*and had gist keen returned. 
The guns were their Syn, faitly purghased with the 
consent of the Queen’s representative. They had 
never*meant to muke a bad use of them, and insisted 
that they had not for Ae moment dreamt of rebal- 
Kion. My own impresgion was that they were speak- 
ing truth so far they kifew it. MY interpreter, who 
was not prejudiced in theiy favour, said that if they 
had been dying hes would have detected it in a mo- 


© ans 
ment. ‘a 33 
voL UL 
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I mt if they had dhything ‘mote say tone 
They said that, they had oii’ in English 
jtstice.. They made no congplaints. One of their 
ee had firéd on tht white men in the Pass, and 
the destruetich of thelr tribe appeattd to them the 
oneal consequence. -Only they insiste@® that theire 
father had not begnet Blarhe. 
AQ pow enough gf Maritzbury. To-morrow I 
start upon my long journey into,the Free States. 
Bushman’s River, Qet. 24e—The road through 
Natal i8a gradual ascent ffom the sea level to’ the 
high plateaa of the inttrior. Frome the summit of * 
the Drachenberg range, the fall on the eastern: side 
is marked by all th4characters of mpuntain Scenery ; 
sharp precipices, abfupt ravines, andgrivers leaping 
down in a succession of cascadts. When I pass the 
crest, Tam told tf% I shall find myself on a bounds 


less plain, sloping westward? imperceptibly for a 


e 
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colours onby softér and thore Italian. The farms 

appear, more, and more neglected. _ Lhave not seen 

one labouger workingsin ¢he fields since I left, Mn- 

ritzburg, Horse, man, and x are oh the roads. It 

q 3 is all right, efonomically» I Suppose.” More money 

*is to be mfide in this way. And the semains of the 

e miserable cattle which Have’ een, flogged fo death ? 

Well, they must’ have “lied some time. S ¢ 

. The camping places afe strewed with broken tins 
and, fragments of Hennessy’s brandy bottles. “The - 

Kafir costume varies with the climate. Down at 

Durban it was ® hat and shoes, of more oftep neither. 

Up ‘tere the air is colder, aad a cast-off Soldier's 

jacket i8 in fashion, lower garm@nts being’ dispensed 

with everywhere. In the park at Maritzburg I Saw 


. 


a dandy Kafir groom ‘holding the horses of a curricle. 

He had a short snfartly cut grodin’s cbat, a hat with 

‘ cockade, and nothing ‘hse. His loweg limbs shone so 
thousand miles to the Atlantic, ‘The roadside is brightly that they appeared to be polished with 4 
» fringtd with the skeletons of the wretched nflés and lacking. The hotels on the road are = but >, 

i which, ovérdriven an? bratally treated, have the manners of the cglonjsts Huts 3 lef Mantabits 
dropped out of the waggon teams and have fallert * Mo not improve. Inthe English colonies—in South 
Africa at any rate—thére are a set of people who 
answer to the mean whites of the Southern States of 
America.* «A large part of our emigrants, are, thore 
© or less vagabonds, whom dheir friends have got rid 


/* We are now sooo 
abote, the sea, e Drachenberge is righ? in 
. the Pyrenees from Dax, the 


. . > y 
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he they see ont tere any"onb who looks like 
a gentleman they make it their busingss to teach him 
at once that he is not ia Binglend by a rudeness 
which they mistake forthlopendence. They suppose 
this country t® ho, Sirthally a republié, and they con- 
sider courtesygto be a bed tradition of the si Worlds 

eTugeld River, fi a Healy evening, with a 
full mob, and a soft egst wind blowing. I have been 
sitting in the, verandah of*the hotel, reluctant to go 
in.* The landscape, the great’ forms of which afe 


always*beaytiful, can here be best enjoyed at nfght, 


ot. 


when the degd oxgn ate no longey visible, br the - 


nakedness to which ghe country is doomed by the 
laziness bf man. ¢The land here,*as elsewhere is 
béandlessly fertile.* A large river gins through it 
with abundant fall. Trrigatiofi is perfectly easy, yet 
nothing is dane.“t this Hoteleve drink the dirty 
drain water, Jasked" the landlord if he had no well. 
Within twenty feet of the surface there was obviously 
puré water in abundance, «A well!’ heesaid, in- 
Gignantly ; ‘and who is to ag it? The Government 


won’t make the Kafirs work, and if they want wells, 
they must make them them) 


lves,’ 
Hotel under the Drackenbey ; ; 
y ti 7 
State. . Let. ba enti ah i. 


Here at leastein, th i 
oe Mountains, 
where the hillesitles and valleys are water ediby ng a 
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T hoped that I Shotld at lat taste fresh milk. But 
ii could, get only the eternal tinned milk from Swit- 
zerland, ayd they are *out-of vegetables, for,an ex 
pected cargo of potatoes hagnot arrived from Lim- 
erick, My lanflord at theeDrachénbefs® however, is 


‘hot of the {dle sort. He is ae Boer, the first that I 


« 
- have seen, large-boned, héaltRy$ ang good-hyumoused. 


He is a cattle anfl horge dregfer, and being gn the 
border, has a farm on thé edge of it,.where, under 
the Free State laws, the Kafir servants can be better 
depended on. F _ Ss 
“I ‘leave Natal with unhopeful feelings. The 
settlers themselves are not to blgme. In the ptesence 
of a*vast’and inctgasing native population, encouraged 
in idleness bys the indulgence “of those detestaBle 
systems of polygamy* and female slavery, it is im- 
possible to expect White’men to e&ért ¢hemselves for 
the genuine improverient of the copny. But the 
fact remains, that a country which seems to have 
been fnafle by nature to be covered with thriving 
homesteads and a happy, and prosperous people, ts 
fiven over to barreaness and desolation. Before 
there can be a change, stme authority must be intro- 
duced there which will eontfol both lbs and 
whites, anflebring “he relations peareee a ', : 
? more natural condition. ‘khe awe remedy thought o: 
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wait = , . 
here is more freedom, and*what they call a‘ sponsible 
mihintry’, ‘Thay, lok to America ang they fancy 
the colonies have only vo be fice bi Sty Ssathe 
United States Have grown. America was colonised 
before the abbethat diossoned. The gfain of the sold 
oak is in New England. The Englislf in South*® 
Africa age pulpy gml§gens’ They may make a na- 
7 * 
tion sojaé.day, but they,have ¢ long journey to travel 
4 ¢ 
first. . 5 Cf 
One would like to mow the reflections which 
the alo makes upon itself" when it throws up its 
flowering. stém. Déd e¥ver plant make such tnex- 
ampled* progress ? and progress so sure, too ; “fOr is 
not the flower the promise of the seed of futuie aldes 
thé heart of the aloé’s life? One splendid leap and 
bound, and a dull prickly shrub has shot into a tree, 
hich is fringed ith ee 
Ww ged pendant ells. Each infant 
i ales at ifs side, *blossom$ too in tin 
Saying to its parent, ‘Am not I as geod 
possibly better?’ How little eithér 
the pee which thust be paid for their by 
America Was not established inghis 
1s death. « © 
Harrismith, Orange Fn ‘ 
re ? 9? Lire State, Oct. 29.—Crossed 
tee State yesterda: 
‘ Y- The.top of the pass 


18 1800 feet abow'the hotel. Our cart was dra ged 
* 2 


y mimicry, 
as you? or 
of théM ‘know 
urst of vanity | 
way. The price? 


ul "Free State, and five yeayp 46 


—_ . “ *4 
‘ . id 
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up by oxers Phe’ mules walked. The sonal A the 
Natal ee wings up against the face of the mountain, 
We arriveat the top,.and find, as I was led ‘to expect, 
a plain level and boundless as the sea. Harnemith, 
the first place fve come to,sis fanied, aftér Sir Harry 
“Smith, of Aliwal and Kafir war notoriety, and is a 


« growing, well-conditionell fofe., The changg of 


government is already appayent in the abspiice of 
loafing, natives, The Five State laws against va- 
grancy are strict. very .man found wandering 
about may be called on’ to show how he is *gaining 
” his stbsistences and if he éan give no satisfactory 
accoant of himself, he is set towork on the reads. 
sLeokof (Liotzhead), Saturday: Oct. 31st.2—I was in 
luck at Harrispith. I fell in with Sir M. B——,yan 
English baronet, ex*aptain of dragoons, who after 
sorhe years of service th India, avts gbliged by bad 
health to leave the #gny, arfl not wishing, to idle 
away the remainder of his life in Fngland; determined 
to seftle*as a fatmer in South Africa. He entered 


into partnership with aifother Heigl dims ui =n 
tn extreme Radical, but as Sir M. said, with 


apparent surprise at tlfe possibility of such a thing, 
‘a gentleman to the heels af hie boots.’ They bought 
i ‘i al, one inthe 

Janda one in the Transyaal, e it 
ey o Si? M. ——' was: set 


« 
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eee 
down on the estate which 4vas to be hfs future home, 


sixty miles east of Harrismith. It consisted of 
a Bapeas 


1g,000 acres of grassy THEE without, 80 much 
as a shed or Kaffr hut ujon it, with a round kopf or 
hill, flat at fop, with Steep sides, risthg out of the 


middle of it, which a few years since was a noted * 


7. s « . . 
lion preserve. Thg epfains ‘were still covered with 
% - : 
infiniterherds of antelopes.e Fis n¢arest neighbour 


€ « . . 
wasa Boer, twelve miles distant. +» He was unmarried, 
« and alone. ee C . 


Up t6 this time Sir Minna lived in the luxtry 
of a smar{ cavalry regiment, and had‘never had less 
than thfee or four Servants to anticipate every Wnt, 
In South Africa at starting he had nothing to depend 
on out himself. He built his house evith his own 
hands, with only a native or two tb help him. He made 
fences and sheds anu farm-builditfgs. He gathered 
cattle, sheep, andhorses about bin. He drove his own 
plough, he sheared his own lambs, he was his own 


« mason; house carpenter, cook, and housemaid, “Gifadu- 


ally ke gathered servants and labourers about him, as 
aman who will work himself. , 
Part of the busine§s is over, “His 


farming Prospers, 
wud he is steadily and Surely maki , 


ng a fortune 


Ismet Sir M. — at dinner ateHarriseitth, He 


« 
Was to return to Meokof themext day, and he invited 


is sure todo. The hardest *. 


ee .! 
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follow at leisure. 


his dog¢cart, and 
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Tt lay on my own road to Pre- 
d that my cart and mules should 
eM. — took charge of me in 
We startefl with four half-broken 
horses, which Re drove splendidly, . We slept on the 


“road at a Winkel, or roadside store, wheve Sir M, —— 
e 


had an enthusiastic weldomé,? sly the moyning we 
started early, and were*here te breakfast, oe 
is a tall handsome «man bout forty, with"a hooked 


. * ss 
N0s& a grey soldier’e eye, a well-cut chin; and in 


face, figure, and mind a thoroughbred aristocrat. 


By courtesy, ) uprightness, ard natural ssuperiority he 
confinds the respect of the Baogrs. He accépts his 
situation, not cheerfully, but without complaint, sus- 
tained by the @onsciousness of sifecess, and too prdud 
to quarrel with a lot ‘which he has made for himself. 
Nature is hard up here’6000 feetfabove the sea. No 
more orange groves and rosg gardeng ; but the tree- 
less, shelterless plain, with the fierce sun by day and 
frosts*at ‘hight, and thunder-storms beyond the weak 
I have ever witnessed ip Europe. oh M. ae %s 
Showing ‘what an Enplishman oun, still be. It is a 
relief to me after what “b saw in Natal, and I ee, 
the character that has fought through #0 tle a trial, 
has b&t one table, and, he sits himself at 


he 
. a of it, with his white servants on each side 
the heac 7 : 
, . 
. . ; 
’ as . 
' ; . ° 
. er . W « 
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of him, well mannered artl respectfuk Jo it was in 
England for many centuries, while the,feudal loyalty, 
which democracy has not yet wholly worn away, minda 
its way into'the Blood of our race, So old Caéo dined 


with his serff fn thé farmekitchen, pfobably on just 


° 
such fare as we had befpre us to-day; soup, mutton,« 


bread, and a glass ow yd of wine of the cquntry. 
Noy. tA Boer “vgde pver this morning to en- 
quire after Sir, M.——, a report having gone abroad 
that hewas mad. It seems thatrhe had lately boyghf 
a stallich for breeding purposes. The stallion ‘was 
unequal to his«dutiee, anf was fit for aothing else, so 
instead of selling him ender false pretences to attother 
neighbour Sir M ——* had him shote It was thouht 
in the neighbourhood that noone in the right posses- 
sion of his senses could have dohe so wild a thing. 
Nov. 4. On th8 road to ‘the Vaal River—First 
experience of camping’ gut. ¢ am alone in my tent 
with a glaring sun raising the temperature inside to 
90 degrees. The mules have strayed, being tnstiffici- 
erfily hobbled. I sent Chapfey, my black driver, in 
search of them in the early marningy He “returned? 
with his face as‘near whits as nature permitted, 
declaring that the devil had jumped out of the ground 
at Hig feet with four young ones.@ Ts supp®se it was_ 
an antbear. Any way theemules are lost. He has 


: 4 shoot 
san tens of thousands, amd 
pond which is ttampled by 
cup, "thé qniy “stuff in the 
have to depend on for our 
alas! for our wishing, To add tosthe 
the sétuation the geason of the Aigiader- 
storms has set in. The lightning was playfag round 
ts all yesterday afternoon, and ove shall now have a 
storfa daily. Whole tefms of oxen are often killed. 


buck, which are rota us, 
here amd by the side of a 
the antelopes into mud 5 
shape of water which we 
coffee, and, 
pleasure of 


* To a white map, they say, there,is no, danger while 


he lags a black at his side, the latter being the better 
conducter. When one is struck another must be 
immediately substituted. Bee a 2 
The Boers are sheoting on the hills round me. 
They ride up to the hefds and fixe ‘intg the middle of 
them, a cart follows Bcarry the gamge, and the vul- 
tures wheel in fundreds overhead on the watch for 
the wourded. ‘hese antelopes consume the grass, 
and must be exterminifted before sheep and cattle 
ean be reared. - « ” 
Heidellerg, Nov. 7% young “Boer brought in 
the mules, which he found fifteen miles off, making 
their wayshack foWatal. We pez soon a ey ean 
gain, and yesterday evening crossed the Vaal River. 
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We are nowin the Trangvaal Republic, éhe Alsatia 

of South Africa, where every runaway from justice, 

every broken-down speculator,eevery recklgss adven- 

turer finds fn as}lum ; while the gold Just discovered 


is tempting stffiy, Californians and Av&tralians to try 


* 
their fortune ¢here as well. Over the rfver at the*® 


passage isan accompnofatior! house kept bya Prussian. 
Outsidy yeert two halfSqrunk English sailors who had 


deserted &t Sion’s Bay. «After,a wash in the river — 


and 4 tolerable supper the Prussian offered me asbed 
on a sof which I was rash enough to accept, though 
asheep just killed was hanging almosé over the'place 
where E was to lie. Refore I had been five mitmates 
on my couch T had to fly-for my life from the legtons 
of vermin crawling ‘over me, and take refuge with 
Charley in the cart. The night was bitterly cold. 
We were off at Waybreak. ‘At aight we reached 
Heidelberg, a small but growialy place, with a magis- 
trate’s house and a church. The proprietor of the 
hotelstold me as I entered that he Was born*inGros- 
vengr Square. His family Mad been ruined, and he 
had come to this. At supper <I mef,an Australia 
geologist, who istmaking a,'mineral survey of the 
Transvaal for some @mpany. This gentleman has 
travelled all over the country, gnd gayté me his 


ae ® ‘ 
opinion of the native question. In the Orange Free” 


‘ansvaal they swarm’ as 
do as littl work, and as 
; of forcing them fo work. 
Their Women @ultivate their dbrnt patoh&s, 

ewander absut and steal cattle, In Nofal they stand 
in some aye of the Brttish Soyernment, Ih, the 


Transvaal they stand én pong, ‘neither of the British 


they do in Natal, * They 
Tittle does any’ one think 


The men 


“nor of the Boers nog thei President, apd nfy Austra- 


flan, friend’s opinion’ was thas a,war of races wa8 not 
far Off. * nes 

_ Pretoria, Nov. 12.—At the farthest point of my 
joummty. Pretoria, the capitale of the Transvaal and 
the*seat of government of its famous President, lies 
jn a basin surgounded by rocky’ hills, at the rise of 
the Limpopo River. ‘Springs of abundant and beauti- 
fully clear water Vreak’ out ip tlee‘adjoining valleys. 
The Dutch, who haveea genius forgirrigation, Bare 
carried open conduits along the streets. The trees 2“ 
the nfoistened soil flourish with the greatest Intsanie 
ance. We have desodyded 2000 feet, from Harri- 


mith; and althougl the place is not yet a quarter 
ni tury old, you seem as you come down into the 
ie aehaieans e enterfnga forest of eucalyp- 


Pretoria, to b eee ee 
hollow of Pr: tee The Volksraad is in session, ‘and 


tus and Sean rat hotels. I enter 
é Thereare seve 
town 18 full. . 
the ? . 
e eo 
tee 
8 . Py ° 
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one ie the Edinburgh’ and am'shéwn nto a room 
wifere a Kafir woman is washing the floor. The floor 
i ofa gandy say taken ftom he anh. The 
Paalinns is’ witl? loose gow-dung, of which an enor- 
bi pile ie Simptied ‘outeupon it. Cow-dung is a 
yermin-killer,and like many other things fot intoler-* 
ableewhey one grows fised fo it. . . 
Pretpria is full of English, though at present they 
have but two woices in the’Raad* Being now politi; 
cally powerless, and knowing that the English flag 
would treble the value of their properties, and give 
them secyrity from Kafirs, they are naturally anxious 
for annéxation. I tefl them that with self-g6¥@rn- 
ment in the Cape Colon¢ the time is past for high- 
hatlded methods; tle Dutch majority in the Cape 
Parliament would take any violence offered to their 
kinsmen in thé repwlies as an injury to themselves. 
Woo: 18.—T have been here for tep days. I have 
seen the President many times, and he and his differ- 
ent officials have talked to me freely. T must not re- 
peatrconfidential “conversatigis, but this much is be- 
coming every day more clear to Me. heard at Cape” 
Town, I heard at Port Elizabéth, I heard everywhere, 
only with gathering ‘phasis since I entered the 
F Ted State, that Lord Kimberley’#armexatfon of the, 
Diamond Fields was one of the most foolish mistakes 


au P 
diamond mines 


; a 
LE. , ; : 
FAVES FROM A°SOUTH an; 
which haseeye} Be 


Minister 3: 
inister. Six, yean 


rwards to be f : 
“refused. But for th = taletPback and were 


would probably have bech Tedberad. They consider 
now that they htwe béens robbed, slandefed! end in- 
sulted, and every Dutchmfn in South Afric? seanaige 
nant about it. If we had aed openly, when’ the 
Were discovered, that circuthstances 
were altered, and that it was no donger conyenient to 
leav®*these provinces in theig present state, they 
would have grumbled, but they’ would have borne it. 
But when we broke a treaty which we had renewed 
only a year before, ahd then set to work to worry 
them, and pick quitrels with theta, antl make it seem 
as if they had bgen theeaggnpssors, tle stubbern Boer 
set his back up, and his kindred in the colony it 
seems'wifl stand by him. The facts are briefly these. 
‘The Diamond Fields Jo¥, within thé teynitory whieh 
had been occupied by the Boers Buloehivoes Taye 
treaties by which we mitde the two Free States inde- 


pendent, we promised to leave them for the future to 
a 


_settle thefe differ@aces with the natives withopt” in- 


in f these 
i ‘Zhe most important of 
terference on our side. eh D 
_ e : 
of 


e 
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Sutras had actually eenewed fin 486g. In 180 
the diamonds were discovered. A claim wae, put in 
fer the diamond district, bye a* native chief, and, 
directly contrary to our f&ngagemenf, we took the 
chief's side urthe quirrel. We seftied the dispute 
in his favour; we took possession in higname; we 
then induced him tongatke tt over to us, and to justify 
ourselxes we have heaped gharges of foul dealing on 
the unhappy, Free State Governments. We have 
sent menacing ultinjatums to both of them, as if we 


were deliberately making or finding excuses to Sup- 


press them. Had eve dhly let the Diamond Fields ~ 


alone, the mere inffex of British- population *feuld 
long ago have brought beth the proginces batk té us. 
Bf our stupid interference we have exasperated the 
entire Dutch population in thécolony and out of it, 
and as confederation, by brifging the Dutch States 
into the dominion, would give*the Dutch element an 
overwhelming preponderance, we ‘have made it a 
serious question whether confederation is a step*which 
cennow be safely ventured. © My own private opinion 
is more and more that the Imperial Government 
should confine itsélf to the Table Mountain Peninsula, 
fortify the two harbdars, and hold it as a naval and 


miltary station, leaving the resteof tha fountry to 
itself. 5 y = 
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The Pre8ident spoke at a public dinner last night, 
talking: with vague enthusiasm about g united South 
Africa. Teas ed hint what the flag was to ke. He 
hesitated, but I saw what he meant. . I tola him that 
a South African flag would float. over Cape,Town 
Castle and” Simon’s Bay whey South* Africa were 
strong enofigh to drive us ontt, But nelthershe n8r I 
would live to see it. I’ with the good people it Eng- 
Ignd would resolve definitely as to whaf they want to 
be dpne. When they know tlfeir own minds, the 

. colonists will know what to expect. 


Poischepfstrom, Nov. 20.—On the réad oice more 
On ‘my way to, this place from’*Pretoria i spent a 
night at the hous® of a representative Transvaal Boer, 
Oberholster by‘hame. | Camping out has grown dis- 
agreeable, The forenogns are clear, pant hot: About 
two o’clock flecks of clpud begin to show. By sunset 
tho horizon is black {ll round, diétant lightning 
flashing in every {lirection. The air becomes deathly 
still, and by this time yonr tent must, be pitched, and 
a trench dug round i; four cart must be secured, 
ea your belongings fhsped as tight,as ropes can Wane 
them. Suddenly, with a Hees Gaus a ian 
cane, sending dust, sand, gravel a ahs ist as if 

the bags of “Rolhs Pha burst. Thi lasts five minutes 


- 
p t e] artillery of heave 

or so. Againa pause, and then, the artillery of heaven 
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if fom thousand 
opens out upon you, a cfash as if ffom 


cannons, east, west, north, south, overhead and, ns 
ye . e * . 

where, ., The forked lightning Dhazes withoyt onteeay 

red, white, blue, green. ° The rain happily pours im 

cataracts along with it, or the trees afid animals ex- 


53? ge 


. 
posed would fare worse than they do. This sort of* 
thirg continues sixeér ‘seven hours, and.is repeated, 


almostrevery day while theawet seas6n lasts, so that a 
tent, notwithetanding the Superior cleanliness of a 
no longer forms the most comfortable of night ledg- 


ings. c 


My old Boer hest of this occasion is a patriarch 


of sixt}. His farm. large, well-planted, ant well 
cultivated, and insidé his- house ang outside’there is 
an appearance of rude abundance. On his hall table 
stands a huge clamped Bible of 1750, with a register 
of the family for 120 years. ‘His Sons and daughters 
are married, and live With their wives and husbands 
in cottages on the estate at no great distance. With 
each’ new family another hundred acres Mfive* been 
fenged in and brought undgr the plough. Children 
and grandchildren dropped in efor the evening mea? 
at the common table, young'giants, handsome, graye, 
and ponderous, and brightaeyed girls dashing through 
the" doors out of the storm, andé flin ging® 


dripping hoods.* Our supper consisted of cold yeni- 


off theiz_ a 
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Son, eggs, bread, ahd Tndiati corn, Behn any 
tate—fresh milk. The old man said a long grace 
before and after, I Blanced at the youths, There avas 
Not a sign of Weariness about them. * Their carte 
were perfectlyesimple andeevérent., © ° 

My bed was rough, but clean, ad I was not dis- 
furbed by intruders. In’ tht Seorning I was awoke 
bya psalm, withewhicl the dgy’s work alwaysebegins 
ona Boer’s farm. he breakfast was ljke the supper 
Svexnight. The old dady and iyo young ones,"who 
alorfe appeared of the party of the evening before, 


* looked as stiff find prim as*if they had walkéd out 


of ene of Van Eyck’s pictures . 

The -Diamont Fields, Nov. 28.—The storms put an 
end to my gipsy life. I sold my cart, mules, end 
guns at Potscheffstrom, sent my two lads home by a 
waggon to Natal,eand *took sto thé mail cart. The 
roads are mere tracks? fittered® with ones the size of 


thirty-two-pound cannon balls, The mail travels night 
and dayp with teh mules or horses, and plunges on 
with supreme Gsregard wither of rotk or sole. The 
eart is r8ofed and cyrtained with leather, the brass 
buttons by which the Curtains are*fustened being so 
conveniently arranged thag at ach jolt you are likely 
to have your temple cut or your cheek laid open. 


“The distance from Potschefiistrome to this ‘place is 
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3?) ge andfed miles. *I kad several 


from four to five hi ee 
felfow-passengers; all characteristic Qt | Pp 


which I was bound. One avast» Jew diamond dealons 
antes Store“keeper, tuother a digger, another 

. culator.e A fifth afmused and in- 
land shark or* spec 


* 
structed me. «‘ When I first came to thts country,® 


siryehe sajd, ‘I trigdeidistty but it pos pay, and 
I tooket’y scheming ang did better? His scheming 
ei copie to England when the Diamond 
diggings were opeweds buying a gambling sand 
drinking saboon with all necessary fittings, securing 
the serviges of halfea dézen young ladies from the 
Haymatket to attend, and camyian it all oft™and 
setting it’ going. Witlr this contmivance lie nfade 
thirty or forty thofisand pounds ineone year, but 
be lost it the next in gamblifg. ‘Alas!’ he said, 
‘all that I toueh furns Jo gold. Any fool can make 
a fortune here, et it Tequiresea wise man to keep it.’ 

The nearer we approach the Fields the louder and 
more‘universal the cry 
thecFree States, 


Christiana told m 


IQ 
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Up that afternodn Blac 


Betieen four and dive o'clock the sfoym began, and 
between the darkness*fnd the blinding effects of tht 


lightning, in the intervals 8f the fhishes we could 


Searcely see tf yards fom’ us. fen in South 
‘Africa I n&ver saw such a di 


ker, tfian I had yet seen them. 


splay of celestial fire- 
works. The lightning was “1 eolour, deeperting 
at times to crinfson. * Encheflash appeared ‘like a 
cross, a vertical line, seenfing to strike the earth, a 


second line crossing ft horizontally. ‘The air was a 


; blaze of fire. The rain fell in such a teluge that 


the plain ina féw minutes was lite a lake. Of course 
we €0tld not mové. The hoisfs,stood shivering up 
to their fetlocks én water. “At one time there was no 
interval between the flash and the report, so that Wve 
were in the very centie of the storm. The*sense of 
uttér helplessness prevented mee from Being nervous ; 
T sat still and Igoked at it pavers @nazemeft. In 
two hours it was over. The sky cleared almost sud- 
denly,’an4, with the dripping landscape shining in 
the light of a summer synset, we splashedl on totfe 
fiver, here about as Broad as the Thames at West- 
minster. We crossed with pue routes the ferry 
Doat being half full of water. “Night being now on 
in earn€st, we Mad to wait at. the ferryman’s hut 


~~ till the moon rose. He had caught some barbel (so 
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he called on in the river withnight Ons 
ofthese monsters, as big as @ modgrate-size Pig, 
with an enormous head and lowg Some a 
bought, tortake on and sefl at the qpenend Fields. 
The diggers are ppén-handed, and bg price of any- 
thing ‘at Kimberley (as my speculating sien tolde 
me}, is whatever thar¢yner likes to ask. au! objenteat 
to this,addition to our gompany in the waggon, so it 
was lash€d tg the pole underneagh, the tail flapping 
on the sands. At 19.30 we stated (having lost time 
to make up) with ten halfbroken horses. I a&ked 


how the road was, and got a shrug'efor an afiswer. ~ 


Ina few minutes Ye were bounding at fullespeed 
over a track littered with cannon,“ balls, and ‘our 
bodies fiying like slmttlecocks betwegn our seats and 
the roof,, I for one felt as if & should ge to pieces, 
At intervals the ¢ondugtor léoke@ in, coolly saying, 
‘ Well, gentlemyn, hot do yar feel yourselves p? 

He knew by experience, I suppose, that we should 
be none the worse for it, and people do not g& to'South 
Adkica to be comfortable. «Enough that at ten this 
morning we arrived at tHe sp 
much heart-burning in 
disturbed the market for 


Kimberley was tue Colonig] Minister who is reg 
« ry - 
ce « . § 
. af 


. mine; 


"Tike eagles over their Prey, 
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sible for the annexation ofghis precious possession, is 
like a squalid Wimblédon Camp set down in an qrid 
degert: Thé Rhousas, gre of iron, Woed, afid canvas, 
Bvery particleof which Itag, been byought Sut from 
England, andghas been carried ap on, waggons from 
ethé sea. The streets are axle dec ‘in what is either 
mud or dust according to thggenson.” The inhabit- 
ants, who are of all pations ‘and” colougs, “muster at 
the present time between dwenty and thintyethousand, 
snd may be describéd as the Bohemians of the four 
continents. By Bohenfian I do not mean to be un- 
complimentarys I mean merely a class of persons 
Whaeprefer adventure and spegulation to settled in- 
dustry,-and who do not work ‘yéll in the Tics of 
ordinary life. 2 Here are diggeys ote America gnd 
Australia, German speculators, Fenian PES 
traders, saloon-kegpers, professional gamblers, bare 
ters (I heard one of these ‘ey it was a lawyer 's El- 
dorado), ex-offiters of the ’rmy aril navy, younger 
sons pf good family, who have not taken to a pro- 


bs 2: 
fossion or have been obbiged to leave it. A marvel- 


5 * 

* among whonf money Hows 

i ee — hee of the 
i rom. " 

a weet in the midst of ghem a hundred or so 

- merchants, who have gathered 


keen-eyagl Sha aes and # few tholsafid ne- 
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ives W. ; W ‘tea. la- 
ti es rhto have come to ork for yages, to 8 d 


monds, and to lay their earnings out in vile and 


e . 
wder. © * : 
: Thet age three pits, out off which thetamengy 
are taken. Ong of them two miles off ig comparatively 
unproductive, oné Better, but still negligently worked ;, 
the third is the famoug Koppe, about which the town 
has ‘formgd itself. © This Koppe was once a rounded 
hillock, sfrelling out off the plain and covered with 
mimosa trees, undere the shade’ of which passingp 
. waggons stopped to Test: Eyes negligently looking 
round one day saw something shining in the grass; 
a tuft was pulled up, and more sparks were, seen 
about the roots. Digging began, awd it was dis- 
covered that through the level shale Which forms the 
ordinary surface an oval hole had been cut, as if by 
some elliptical boring tool, working with singular 
evenness. The length Jf the apening is about 1200 
feet, the’ breadtlf, 900, tlfe sides perfendicular; the 
é depth unknown, for they are afraid to bore.. A dis- 
tovery that the .bottom is ‘near would destroy the 
value of the Property. A discovery that there is no, 
bottém would conyulse the diamond” market. At 
present they have cut down about 120 feet, 


_ Eour or five thousand blacks arg picking into the 
ae 


* 


blue ctunfoling substance, neither cla i 
neither clay nor stone, in 


U e . 
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5 Fhe" trea is 
ms, or quadrilateral sections, thirty 
which are held is*freclolds, and 
ie ided ais balf ands-quagter claims, 

Werks by himself or with, his own sery- 
ants, He bas his own wire rope, and his own basket, 
by which he sends" his «stu : 


nt the surface tg be 
washed. The rim of the pit 1s fringed swith, Wvind- 
lasses, i i 


The descending wire-ropes stretch from 
them thick as gossamers qn an aura mestlow. 
Thee system is as demorflising gait is ryinows. The 
Owner cannot “be ubiquitous: if he is with his 
waghing-cradle, hjs servants in, the pit steal his most 
valgable stones and secrete, them, Fortys per cent. 


fee? by twefity, 
gain are” subdivi 


of the diamonds discovered are supposed to be lostyin 
this way. The sideg fall in from the strain of so 
much weight on ghe brink. A company working 
the mine systematictlly with a cquple of, steam- 
engines could produce the Same results with a tenth 
of the labour, antl so obviously is the interest of the 
claim-owners in making’ the change, that if left fo 
shomselv& they woul form into a Company to-mor- 
row. The Governments however, forbids as for the 
* natural reason that the vagabond population would 
2 disappears the ayy of gamblers, keepers of saloons 
ind arink-shops; a single magiSeate would” then 
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€ 
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wafiies ‘tor peace and onder, andy the Governor and 
his staff and the £190,000°a year which | ig now 
yaised and spénf out of the pygduce of*the pit Would 
disappear éogether. ¢ * = 6 ¢ 

The Go¥eenor hintself, Mr. Southgy, is one of the 
mast femarkable men in South Africa. He worf hig 
spurs in the Kafir gfae of 1834- He was with Sir 
Harty, Smith when® Hintzay the .Kafir chief, was 
ldlled, and he so much recommended himself that he 
rosé fast in the public, service? He was for manrfy 
years Colonial Secretary, aiid held that office when, 


in opposition to his, protests, respongfble government ° 


was thrust upon thecolony. He,could not believe 
that it would work. successfully. «His desireewas 
and is to see SouthsAfrica British up, to the Zambesi 
River, the native chiefs taken everywhere under the 
British flag, apd the whole cbuntsy governed bythe 
Crown, When the Di¢mond F¥elds were annexed asa 
Crown colony, he accepted the govermorship, with a 
hope-that, north of the Orange Riyér, he might carry 
ot, his own Policy, check the encroachments of the 
Transvaal Republic, snd extendthe ewpire Internally. 

It has been tlfe one mistdke of Mr. Southey’s life, 
Being withouta forceef any kind he could only control 
‘he republics by the help of the natige chjefs, and the 
Coercion of the rapublies in any way became impossible 


*, the evening. I saiq to mmy8he.ag I looked at Jhim, 


“Tt Some one came in and told you that» yougvere Ho 
be Acie out and shot in five minujes, You would 
‘nish what You weresabout avith perfect deliberfition, 
and not a muscle of your face would alter.» 

T have heatd much while here ofethe matner in | 
wirit® the claim ef Waterboerpthe native chief whose 
caftse we espoysed, was epressed against’ the Free 
States. It hes become painfiflly clear to me ¢hat 
the English Government has been misleday a set of 
botder land jobbérs ifto dging an uajust thing, and 
it is equally difficult "to persist and godraw back. I 
am now gothg to Bloemfonteine, where I shall see 
the President, and hear what he has to say. *° > 

Bloemfonleine, Dec.*G.—Atter a'wegks at cpa 

*mond Fields, B started again in the mail cart fog this 
The distance is*but ninety*miles. The roads, 


place. 
they has ngw ey | more render valuable servieg to his 
; ° } i ee? 
—_* oom Parliahhen’, ry Z| countrys | 
is to be hoped that he onge F 
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I ean lalswere good, antl that we should do it ina 
single day. Alas! between the Diamond Fields and 
Bloemfonteine ‘lies the Modder of Mud Riyer, fitly 80 
named, especially if it be in flood as it was evhen we 
came up to it. Dense* volumes of tutbid filth were 
rolling along. at the level of the banks, and ‘the 
passage seemed impossible.‘ We spent the night at 
a shanty? I the morping the water did not seem 
to have fallen. ‘It was stark,’ the driver said, but 
he hid seen it worse, and we reust go any way. « He 
took us‘three miles higher ‘up, to a place where he 


said the river was broadér and not sodeep. Passing © 
© 


througk the fringe ofebush we hadsthe Modder*tgain 
before us,” perhaps 200 yards wide.” The banl on 
whech we stood was twenty-five feet above the river, 
with a steep track cut through it, down which the 
carts could goe The horses Were*taken out, as they 
cannot ,be trusted to ‘draw atbadily, in deep water, 
and they at once plunged in and strffggled across 
half swimming. A dozen heavy oxen then appeared 
on, the opposite side led by EBafirs, who were to come 
over and take chargewof us. The stregm was violent? 
The Kafirs were ‘hp to thei® necks, and sometimes 


slipped and rolled under. Zhe oxen and they reached 
us xndrowned, howeyer, 


we 
our cart. We yt our boxgs on the seats, and our- 
—— ’ a 
’ i 5 
* o# 
oe . e ‘ " 


and weye éinspdhined ’ tg 


Leaves 
‘ES Fhom asoury 


selves cli 
ee to the &p ef them, and commended 
28 to Providence, * The slide down the Bank 


naa the first and Wotstlanger, for the*pole ‘vas crazy 

and bent and twisted as thesweight #1] on it os 
held, howeveraand in we went, ahd He seas 
wearing, the Kafirs yelling, and ‘the Vater fouxing 


. through the cart withine ar Fach of the seats, we 
os ety 
» afd found brandy and 


scrambled acrosy Somshoy, 
hot coffee ready, prepared for us in case wehad met 
. . . i 

With, a misadventure’ a a 2 
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Without forther misfortune re arrived at Bloem- * 
* fonteihe, a prefty town 4300 feet above th® sea, 
clustewed round the foot of th old British fort on 
whieh the Free? State flag is now flying. It is now 
the Dutch capjtal, the stronghod of Dutch politics 
and Dutch religion, she central object of the pride 
and hope of Dutchenatitnality. * 

For some reason tyknowt to mg Bloemfonteine 
has been seletted also as a special scene of missionary 
exertitn by the eXtreme High Church payty in«Eng- 
land. There isa bishop*here whose veneyat wand 
bok gorgeous op a Ggeck archimandzite, there is os 
Anglo-Catholic nunnerysin the neigAbourhood there 2 
acollege of ‘Anglo-Catholicmonks, and a ees ; . 
nunnery a@mexceblent girls’ school of een Dietcl» 

= Rremealves speak in termy of ou admiration. 
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ithe fay after my argival vay Sunday. I woes 
to the cathedral, when the bishop pected: Bang 
int a republic he had caught senbihing of Fits desi 
He told us that We livedsin days of democraey, when 
the principle ef Joyalfy had no longer any earthly 
objéct to whieh it could attach itself. *But every® 
natural principle wu lays some object, gnd loyalty 
would ¢heréfore instinatively turn to Christ, and to 
the Bisliop. el thought *the anticipation rather 
* sanguine. But the’Bishop is an accomplished sand 
even superior person. I dined with him afterwards, 
and heard mueh that interested me ‘on the state of 
the coufitry. He tellsQne that the price of everyting 
is five times what itt was before the diamond @is- 
covery. Living is three times as expensive as in 
Englandee The country is floofed with money; but 
with butter ateseven sbjlling’S a found, and milk a 
shillingea pint—sthe present pelces in Bloemfonteine 
market—no one is much the better foe TF. The Eng- 
lish trade and speculate, but do not‘eare to %ulfivate 
the eoil. The Dutch grow, what they require for 
their own households, but beiag indifferent about® 
money they will hot go out of their way to raise 
supplies for others; fd yet we are: told that the 
Biaiuond Fields have saved the cofnmy, PElitically, 
socially, and ceonlbmically they appear to me to hava 


Zz sent to ask me to dine wjth him. 


a ig here is*extremely 
glish Government, cannot 
ee, ao. ee 

. ° F 
g I*called off the President, 
ubborn-tooking mat, With a frank, 


: —This mornin 
He is 4 resolute, st 
‘but not over. 


& severe illness, 
e 
attaehed to him, 


; abrupt. He said that the English Governnfent had 


ae _s 
ill treated hin. He had “done whaé he could to 


showed that ald colonies became Sooner or later inde- 
pendent. At no very*distant time the British would 
leave South Afric altdgethey, and heecould afford to 
wait. I said the Cape was, lot a ceqlony only, but a 
naval and nfflitary station, and of vital importance 
to ust { did not think it likely that we should 
abandon it He Was cold oud inctedulous, and we 
have parted withouteany wish ¢xpressed on has part 
to see me again, I ant sorry, for though ne ene 
hard as a flint, integrity isgwritten in every ne of it. 

Dec. ®-—Better prospects. , The President * has 
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” - here omit many pages, chieBy ogeupied “with 
the Dingond Field transagtiort * The Pregident hag 
been since fn 1 Mglanc “The dispute with tlte Impe- 
rial Ggvernméat } has ‘beet arranged on terms mu- 
tually satisfactory. ‘There 2 nQ occasion to pursue” 
further dgtails whielfre now superfluous# 

I “aoged over u aaekceat Bloefnfonteine. Two 
days were given to a visi to ‘Prabancho, an inde; 
pendent native terriéory lying*in the middle of*the 
republic, an¢é ruled over by an old Bechuana chief or 
king, ‘hamed Morow. Moroco was & anette -aged 
man wifen the Dutch frst crossed the > Orange fiver. 
He is a relic of anothtr age, and theState Secretary 
and the Chief Justice offered to drive me over to see 
him. Here is the account of oftr expedition. . 

Friday, Dect 13.—Wee started Yesterday i ina cart 
with four hors¢s for Trabangho. | is thirty-five 
miles off, the mountain being elearly™ Visible from 
Bloenifonteine. « * 

The drive,was of the cong kind. It is pot sume 
mer, the rain has Stopped for a®whilé and the mud” 
in the roads is Haked as hired as brick. We had 
= - fase Modder River. - The leaders 

© gaing down inth #, antl%ve weres 
swinging for a mément Overethe edge of a precipice, 


- . 
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As we scrgmbled sup the *other side thé” vations 
jibbed ; we were saved from rolling | back into the 
water only by the tlepth of the clay i in whjch thre 
Wheels were Buried, Theres advefftores pass for 
nothing i in Sowth Afri ica. » ‘The Bishop’: 8 archdeacon 


avas upset in a river a week ago, and lost his cope And 
chasuble. y “2% 


At four o’cloek we reached our destinafien, and 
drove to the Wesleyan Missionary Station, a Jong 
straggling house with 2 chapal and school-room 
attaghed. Across a ravine stands the new Anglican 


“ monastery. Between the ‘station and the monks 


there‘ little or ne communicatton. It was @ lovely 


sumer ‘evening, and the missivnary and his family f 
_ being out, we strolled up to calf on the King. ‘in 


the South African towns generally the natives are 
relefated to the svbur¥s. 4} Trabancho the King 
and his court have tite post, 6f hongar. The white 
traders and chergy are in the back premises. The 
city is composed of about 1500 beehive ‘huts, 
thatched with reeds, cath surrounded ith a stewe 
yall. Swarms gf phage weré playing in the syn- 
shine, niecklaces of bead’ being thtir chief or only 
covering, and the iitdle stomacl?s blown out till they 
shone, widh, meglies, or buckwheat porridge, " A® 


tig staff denoted the royal 1 residence? We made for 


35 
you, 1. 
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it, waa presently the eldést of, the ptinces came out, 

a iniddle-aged_ thick-set man, “dressed i ina Methodist 
followed, by other 


Res, 
farson’e cast-off suit of elot 4 
ime in skins We ssifbok hands, and immediately 


after the’ ola "King fimelf came wtp, handsomely 


dregsed in leepard-skins, and walking sl8wly with f . 


knod-stigk. Chairswere placed for thé” King and 
the visitors. The Prime Minist¢r and the court 
jester sat on the ground orf f each*side of his Majesty, 
and a circle of thirty orforty 6f the principal people 


squatted roand, some of the youngsters wearing : 


military caps." Allewere covered m@re or less, and 
had at least a blanke®, . = 
The King asked ‘after the Queen, whom’ he ‘pro- 
fefsed to hold in high respect, and then made some 
minute enquiries into the Difmond Field business. 
Having satisfied his cuiosity, i d&ked him if he*had 
heard of the Lafigabalele affadr. He Jed surprised, 
affected ignorance, and appealed to histninister. The 
minister seemed ¢o know po more than Ye. “I dis- 
cofered afterward that they had been watching the 
whole business with* the intenfest interest. At that 
ioment party" from Langabalele’ s tribe were in 
Trabancho, and were é probably i in the suite listening 


‘Yo the canversation.« oe oe . 
Two of the p isti i 
Princes areChristians, and are anxi- 
— es 
t - 
+ +2 
c Li . 
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ous for thajr father’s conversion. But He eye to 
en 0 My sons, ’she said, ‘want me to-be 
say to* them, Christians *here,” pointing 
to the Mestey an Statiom, and Cifristians there,’ 
pointing to the Anglican mortks! £ < Ghiistia ans there 
avon’t speak to Christians here. Whep one of them 
has preyed the ‘other it? ba be time to gome 
to me.’ . tice 5 2 *. . 
Trabancho is qaintained ,by the Fite State, 
partly to show the world how,good a Dutch State 


canbe to the natives, and partly as asnutsery for 


* Jabouters; bug it qwas not a pretty. sight fo me. 


Foedef course has to be supplied for so many people, 


anda cértain quantity of gr ound is cultivated; but * 


the work here as elsewhere is alfnost wholly donesby 
the women. ‘The men are not allowed to fight, and 
fighting being the®onl¥ laboyr they understand, they 
are hopelessly id idle. *» he $ 3 a 
Whea we returned to the aon the missionary 
had dome in. He entertained us to the best 6f his 
ability. “He gave Us a” Supper, which, it plain, ows 
abundant? Hynger gvas the best of sances, and, his 
conversation was instritctive if@ntt amusing. To 
lodge us was the chief difficalty. There was one 
4 re bed gad there was a sofa in the sitting-roomy 


= The Chiof Justice and the Secretary of State took 


: ae | = 

ola ® 
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me. eMy migd misgave 
° 


ee 
dd gave the sofa? to 
tieibet ane uv e with a sofa at 
e 


me I remembered m¥ experienc 

aRsyers @ either matches nor 
the Vaal River. There wer henna r 
3, 30 1 pradently aid not extinguish the lamp 


dl 
peace utes were all that I 


when I lay fawn. petivesmmn . . 3 
coukl bear. Tbounded, back into my clothes, turnede * 
up the lamp again, aagi*settled into a a What 
it jo,da? On the, tableslay » history of Me- 
thodism 3h seyen volumes, « commentary on St. Paul 
. in five volumes. Happily ona distant shelf, gon 
* cealed nfodestly behind a curtain, I discovered a‘pile 
of novels, and, reademyself to sleep ewith ‘ Médern 
Accomplishments.” & ~ eS 
Dec. 13.—I have heard all that the President tan 
tell me. Ihave seen evidence of tha plainest kind 
that in ,the time of the sovereignty the British 
authorities themselves occupitd the territory where 
the Diamond Fields hive been® discovered, and that 
we then recognised no right to it In@Waterboer or 
his Gsiquas, It had been under the juristictton of 
thg Free State ever since the proclamation of inde- 
pendence. Another Griqua chigf hag asserted some 
pei] right to if. * The Fiee State Government, 
wishing to be coneiliagory, had paid this chief a sum 
o ery rp ee any doubts which, might re: 
meg tish, Government, in taking up i 


e 
— 
° 
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Waterboerts chusé, hyve distinctly broken a treat: 
vhich , they had renewed bat id i ; 
wery, solepm manngr si aa be . , 
a rp*and the Colonial Office, it ts 
pestle evident to me, has deen duped by an in- 
Senlous conspiracy. Duyped perhaps*is scarcely the 
“fo t wore Had we ourselves remained in pofkes- 
sion of thacountry, not ntucl? Youll have been hgard 
of the claims of Waterboer. F, , % & of 


I have now learned as much as J am’likely to 
fearp, and may make my way buck to Port Hliza- 


betlf. Iam tired of knocking about. oI hve still 


=~ their houses. 


500 thiles of Gipe sroads béforeeme. ~The rivers in 
the @lony are weported to, be in flood, and the 
briéges'to be bigken. Mn a an exceptionally 
agreeable English gentleman, who is here, under- 
takes to drive me in his cart to Fauresmith, seventy- 
twd miles of the ‘vay? Thgre I shall fall in with 
“Qobb's coach” from’ Kimbefley tosAlgon Bay. I 
have tried 18 point out to people here how ab- 
surd ft ig for them to talk of South African ‘inde- 
pendence. In the towks they import everything 
Which they copsume ‘They*import their floyr ; 
they import Australian meat ; *tlley import milk, 
butter, tinned yegetubles ;»the?. import their furni- 
ture, theit alothes, tnd even timber to floor and, roof? 
. They mgnufacture *nothing except 


‘ ~ 
. : 
i. 8 
“oe ‘ ae ae 
. e - ie 
ee . 
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vaggous and harness. *Tpey ae ‘dependent on 


eee for their comm omest necessaries of life., They 


produce,,t? bas these things, ey dol, diamonds, gold, 
copper, and* ostrich fosthers. But they cannot live 


on these. Three .frigates gould close their harbours, 


and they would be at ones upon their kneés. . 


Bur egnith, Dey 19,8 agreeable drige brought 
us heres jeatbrday. Mr, H.— told: me on the way 
that the President believestthat he is in no danger 
«of forcible pimexautar +He supposes the European 
* powers froukd interfere to protect him. If he‘has 
no better secunity, Tedon’t think that ‘will save him.” 
a Befttst 
“swarm, a great oe clowd sweeping through the 
air? pursued by an Srmy of locust-bisds, large fly- 
catchers,elike swallows, but twice the size. These 
birds sweep upend dowa the Swarfn clipping off fhe 
wings of the locgsts, whigh then fall like rain to the 
ground, when the birds alight and Rete them at 
leisur8. There are all the Pegase of Egyft iif this 
coustry except one. The fifes blacken your break- 
fast table. The frogs* have given meymany a sleep-* 


-We*saw a curiou8, sight on tle pray: 


less night. Lice*tMere are “none, but change the — 


earn slightly, ¢hd you are provided to your 


Skin's disgontent, The locnsts desflate the ftelds and, 


‘d 
gardens. The hf i is be viglent that in Natal and 


— Dutchman, 


f. 2 a 
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- ae 74 at will pierge holes through “roofs of 
i tt iron. Unde! a ,thunder-cloud there, is 
v ess midnight. | Red-watér ind Hérse-sick- 


wie 
088 are, ma eqntivalent for*murrain, and if the rivers = , 


are not tamed, to blood, fherronme. down after rain 


svith the cansistency of red soup. o 
. 


There g another’ dianond it a at Fouresmith, not 
encouraging on the sprface, bat no one dalows what 
may not lie a few feet below, ir haye met igre a 
than who was agenf,for the Uranch of the Griqua | 
trib® that claimed the Kimberley country.» It was * 


* this than who ghld jt to theeFree State Government 


inethe Griquas’ Tehalf. He, tala me “that the whole 
transaction with Waterbogr was’a piece of thimble- ° 
rig, and he copld prove it in any court of arbitration 
in the world. . 

*Colesberg, Dec.#19.2-Again in the Cape Colony. 
Cobb’s coach hanging*ivre, ant there being some doubt 
whether anyRoach would yun, again till the floods had 
gonetlow™t, T fonda friend to drive me tg the Grange , 
River. At the passagetl was told that Ishould find 
n ferry and a garriage which avould take me on 10 
Colesberg- The Orange River? e though it has ‘still 


800 miles to ryn, is even jhereean impressive stream 
—600 feet. acrass,edeep and vapid. The forryman, 3 
- . 


and therefore never in paurry, aN Slow ly 


e 
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transporting vast droves of oxen to fheeolopial border. 
Would he send me over ?, He wvould. , He would not. 
He did not kn6w. Why could, a | go by the thail 
cart ? Tt was then noqn. “He promisdi me = answer 
at three. I sitgdowit with a cigar and agrawing-book, 
Three Hours passéd. I again applied, and againe 
found myself treatedafvith ephlegmatic indifference. 
The ‘ligreative before" me was.o sleep supperless on 
the Sane I aid nothing, shied another cigar, 

| Teseated my! vself, and‘sketched gn. He approved of 
* my composuye, relented, and® told me I should “go. 
There Was really not,the-slightest difficulty. Theré 
was a carriage with ae of horses on the ie otherside, 
“which was ready in a i few minutes, antl i in two hours 
T was again in a British colonial town. The best 
hotel is full. I have to take upwith a place kept by 

a Farcken Tan? from High Wickhane, whose wife, how- 
ever, thas sense ape cleanliness,* The bad specimens 
of colonists copy the Kafirs, ‘and leave ¢keir wives to 

e work while they drink and sleep. This pear woman 

« slay es to keep things straight, but with imperfect 
success. ‘The‘diamonds, she's says, have turntd every- 
body’s head. Theres is more money, but living is 
tuinously expensive, apd no one is the better for it, 

as a # farm on my way here whigh was a 
eee inf “its way, * ‘fhe owner was an Englishman, 


~~ » 
t . 
‘ 
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be ona et Beatinan wi work" at ectonltares 
Jutchman ow, to do it. 

“Colesberg it itself*lias in, a rocky Valley, more than 
4000 feat abéve the sel, aud is feologially the + 
eo Plage I ever saws A hug? flat-topped 
nonntain sises over it, formed of alternate Byes of 
stratified ek and ironstone the horizontal beds per- 
fectly even, as if, theyehad never Been disturked, yet 
beds of i igneous rook, many Mugadred feet thdok, lying 
$n the top of them. *, . 


New Bedford, Dec. 2 —We | are desgending from ° 


” the highlands gt last, and are again among | thé jessa- 


mines and athe oyange-trees, Hive days ago I eft 
Colesberg with’ ¢ cart and .pair. ae horses to make my ” 
way down the golony, and I have travelled at the mate 
of about fifty miles a day. The first evepjng after 
surtset I passed @ haadsome house elonging to a 
Dutchman. He was Gutiogen theytwilight otttside 
his door wit fis wife, Hy middle-aged lady, but still 
handsomes and with beautiful eyes., I stgpped to give 
the horses some waters” We fell into conversafion. 
T asked for fregh milf. "They sent a boy to the stable 
with a tumbler to mill’a cow fér me. They invited 
there for the night, with a courtesy and 


to sta; 
bon of ae which no English lord, and lady 


ald have outdone. The Dutel” Raving bien ong 
co 


> 


5 . 
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settled {n «the «country kave @ djgnity 2 about them 
which contrasts favourakly ith Anglesclonial smart- 
ness. I fegretted to leave therg, but it was moonlight, 
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« and we pushed n. Theerdads, which ‘are bad enough 


by day, are Hogrible” attnight. They are mere wheel- 
tragks, the ruts @ “foot, or two deep, ande the baked 
clay, through which tfypare cut now as hay as stone. 

The ropa commissionérs are the country farmers. I 
said to seme gne that i meé on fhe way, that I sup- 


poseti the Dutch rarely left thafr homes, and so, did 


© not caré. J was told that “if I could choose a ‘road 


« 
. 


that Ted to a,church I should ajwafs find it "good. 
The fammers will go with their families fifty neles to 


*a church, and never. miss a chure}t festival. The 


ministers are better paid than aveyage state offi- 
cials, and, the Dutch meetingshouses are the hand+ 
somest buildings in South Affica.* I saw, in pasting 
through Cradock, a ebfarch which would have been 
called fine anywhere i in Europe. The Butch formers 
of the neighbourhgod had built it entirely. “Thénews 
abogt the floods 4 ‘is too true. WC Although it is summer 
there has been a heavy fall af snow ongthe 1 mountains? 
Tt has melted sudleuly. Violent rain falling at the 
same time, has burst *imultaneously a number of ill- 
made reservoirs, and the Great Fish Riverthas risey 
to forty feet abowe' its natural level. The banks are 


= 


Ss < 5 
Leavs 2g + : 
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= ie eae i bios over ‘ther tears out 
ani the river rolls along, cargy- 


ing’ witl 
Ee =: chormows Wasyes of floatinty timber. No 
g! le britlge can stahd guch a train, and it is > 


a a serious problem how the raitwtys aap by-and-by to 


de Carried’ over these rivers, A dtuggist at Gradgck, 
whose Son is at a  Scotth sfiversity; kindly took 
charge of me as.an ex Lord Rector. He pla malice 
in the hands of an experigneed young D Dutchman who 
tna the points where the Figh River all be crassed, 
and} after less serious difficulties than befell me at the * 
Modder, Iam Yow yitlin 130 miles of Port Elizabeth. 
NewsBedford i is pne of the prsttiest towns gvhich I 
have seen, Testled among densgly wooded mountains, 
and ee eroengerth the wild variety of sub-tropjcal 
vegetation. Half amije distant, among orange groves, 
and approached through vast oak avenues, lie the re- 
mains of the ruined hduse of Str Andzgw § Stockenstrom, 
who was geehonourably distinguished in the last 
“by his endeavours to. pr ‘otect and rajse the 5 
es on the betters. Ther house was burnt > 


is oe . Frafir gers, and has not “been aN 
The trees which were pitnted roand it would be splen- 
English park, All else is desolate. 
ae oN among, the broken “easements. 


genetation 
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Dutch instriptton, lies net ee and 
no practical coma on the One c PCAN: 
efforts to elevate the Kafir,race, By mere benevolence, 


e the awa toedaytis full ofeblack creaturts of bath sexes 


and all ages, who hate tome in to drinls, and are lying 
about iB the syn idle and masterless. ° < oe 
Zunbridgé, Deg 22 Oily thirty milesgleft. Saw 

the seq to-day from the finakridge over which we 
crossed, nd, after jy long battering journey, I 

, erie out like the vasigugrd of thie ten thousand when 
* they looked,down on Trebizond. For the last® two 


days We have been descending throfgh pictufesqte ~ 


rayiness studded with the African, aloe The» open 
* hills blaze with mesemibryanthemums, The-ivysleaf 
gejanium runs like a creeper up the stg@ms of the trees 
on the riyer-sides, and pours ys flowers in cascades 
over the branches. The barks ef the streams ‘are 
fringtd with thg fronde of giaftt ferns. This after- 
noon we took our last leap,°1200 fect, wn into the 
F plain,through winding glens, once the sctmes of our 
mosj desperate battles with flee Kafirs, now warm and 


Seiiio StH ‘5 ° 
glowing in the soft light of a suipmer sunset? fragrane * 


wit the million blowoms of the wild Cape jessamine, 


and wit i i 
with no more formidable animals concealed among 


the thickets than armi 
r igs of grey bab q 
playa thus 4 grey byboons, which were 


Assy lawns that opened in the in 


. 


. a 


+ t#e innkeeper Sboaste® to ame that, when the late 
Goyewnor, Sir Philip Wodehousg, called thetehe had 
made Sir Thile know that "he in his own house, 
was as good a governor astheothgr. A free Africgn- 
der was not going to humble himself before the best 
Exeellency that copld be sent from England 

Tunbridge, SundayeeveningfsDec. 27.—The ‘lash day 
ot my singulgy jtumney- eT Mave travélled 1500 le 
on th roughest, yoads that I have eyersbeon jolted 

x, amtdst thunderstgtms and “hard hang and 

t sleep.* Had I been thtrty, it would 

ost dtlightful of pdyentures. When 

adventures cease to be exhilarating. 


ove 
« qights wiehou 
have been the f 
one is near sixty, 
cian 

en I yas leaving u ; . 

cin Wilderness? Tethought ‘ef Faust 


Heart of an “ankn 


Marttzburg, plunging into the 
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descending to “ the Mothers”, ang Mephjstopheles’s 
° oa bin neugierig, Ay er ce wioderkgmat . 
“ e. 


fam aestone Tighter thay. ted T was lagt at Port 
Blizabeth. “In a ro Pytehcistrom newspaper I°saw my~ 
self degre Sse‘ba lean Srey old gerftleman,” 
amt strong antl well, ghd none the worse * for whit £ 
have gone through. ‘it T can convinceSthers as I 
have ovinced myselie tht Nhe annexation of the 
Diamond Fehs was;a crime ang’ a blunder, and that 
2 oie South Africa is tospro’pergas “a British dependgney, ‘i 
we myst finfl some means to wpair the wrong which 
we wereanisléd into*committing,*my Small exertions 
2 will net have been phdily thrown ’ayayer i“ 
s . 


® Compensation has sitfte been | tory, with the full consent of the 
made to the Free State, and the | President and the Velksraxd.— 
Diamond Fiflds are British terri- ! Feb#1877. 
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